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THE PEACE ADMINISTRATION. 


SIXTH PERTOD. 


HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF. FREDERICK II. 


DURING THE PEACE, 


EARFUL of interrupting the detail of the mili- 
. tary atchievements of Frederick, we have, hi- 
therto, forborne to make his civil adminiſtration the 
ſubject of our inquiries. It is now our duty to reſume 
ſo intereſting a topic, and to prove that this great man 
was no lefs diſtinguiſhed during the arts of peace 
than amidſt the tumults of war. | Sileſia offered to 
him a new province, of which the former principles 
of government preſented a ſtriking diſſimilarity from 
thoſe peculiar to the Pruſfian ſtates, The changes 
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which he effected in that country furniſhed him with 


the opportunity of developing his genius in the 
ſcience of adminiſtration; and by following him in 
his operations in this province, we ſhall diſcover the 
general principles of the Pruſſian polity. We ſhall 
ſee a new country ſpring forth from the creative hands 
of Frederick, and this wonderful man will riſe before 
us in a different point of view, to challenge our ad- 


miration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SILESIA. 


When we conſider that no poſlible reſources, either 

in Sileſia or his other ſtates, and zheſe, all, calculated 
rapidly to obliterate the very traces of a deſtructive 
war, eſcaped the penetrating eye of Frederick; we 
cannot but conclude that his principles of admi- 
niſtration muſt have been infinitely more perfect than 
thoſe by which Sileſia had heretofore been govern- 
ed. During the whole war of ſeven years, the king 


had never laid any freſh impoſt, never exacted a 


ſingle advance from his ſubjects, nor had recourſe to 


one foreign loan; yet the payment of his army was 


never delayed a moment. Not content with this, 
immediately after the peace, he remitted to Sileſia 
the taxes of ſix months, diſtributed in the country 
17,000 horſes for the purpoſes of agriculture, and 
opened his magazines, and thoſe of the Ruſſians in 
Poland, which he had purchaſed, to furniſh the huſ- 
bandman with bread and feed corn, At the ſame 
time, he ſet on foot the project of rebuilding all the 


towns 


ons 
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towns and villages, and ſtudied every means of aug- 
menting population and induſtry. 

The war had diminiſhed the population of Sileſia 
at the rate of more than 150,000 fouls. In 1756, it 
amounted to 1,300,000 men, including the garriſons; 
in 1763, there were no more than 1,150,000; in 


1776, the numbers had ariſen to 1,372,754. Thus, in 


the courſe of thirteen years, not only was the vacuum 
occaſioned by the war filled up, but the population 
was. augmented by 7 2,7 54 ſouls. The regiſters ſeem 
to prove, that, under the preſent reign, the population 
of Sileſia encreaſes, communibus annis, to the amount 
of 5000 ſouls, without reckoning foreign ſettlers, 
Let us, now, compare this progreſs with the traces 
which the war had leſt in Sileſia under the preceding 
reigns; let us compare it with that of other ſtates, 
where extraordinary impoſts, exacted for a long ſeries 
of years, ſcarcely ſuffice to extinguiſh the debts occa- 
ſioned by war. When Frederick conquered Sileſia, 


the traveller ſtill beheld, in the greateſt part of the 


towns and alages, the traces of the devaſtation of the 
war with the Swedes, the fire of which had been ex- 
tinguiſhed for a century. On every ſide was the ap- 
pearance of the ruins of edifices burnt, and of towns, 
the limits of which no longer offered any object to the 
eye, but a few ſcattered houſes reared upon heaps of 
aſhes. The farms were abandoned, and lands, which 
had been taken by violence from their poſſeſſors, were 
become a barren waſte, without care, and without cul- 
ti vation. Thus, under the houſe of Auſtria, a whole 
age had not ſufficed to efface the footſteps of de vaſ- 
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tation, or to reſtore agriculture and population, whilſt, 
under the reign of Frederick, but fourteen years after 
the ſeven years war, which did not occaſion fewer 
ravages than that of thirty years, it became ſcarcely 
poſſible to diſcover more than the ſlight remains of 
conflagration in the towns, and of a ſmall quantity of 
land neglected in the country. Fifteen conſiderable 
towns, built heretofore of beams laid one upon ano- 


ther, in the manner of the Poles, ariſe out of their ruins, 


at the command of Frederick, in the form of ſtone 
buildings, at once regular and commodious. (1) 

Some time after the war, the fortreſs of Silberberg, 
the conſtruction of which coſt many tons of gold, 
reared up its head amidſt the rocks; and a new regi- 
ment was embodied for its garriſon ; throughout 
Sileſia new forts were erected, and the old ones re- 
paired-and augmented. (2) 

All the farms which were abandoned, have Grad 


new maſters ; ſome hundreds of new villages have 


ſprung up in the country by the care of Frederick, 


_ peopled with new inhabitants, all of whom are attracted 
there by this wife monarch, From his generoſity have 
they received commodious dwellings, cattle, and lands 


to cultivate. | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe expences, and many 
others which were incurring at the ſame moment 
in all the provinces of the ſtate, the military forces 
remained, as it were, on the ſame footing as in time 
of war; and if a few free battalions were reduced, on 
the other hand new regiments were embodied. Sileſia 


contains 16 regiments of infantry, and 11 of cavalry ; 


in 
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mn all 40,000 men, maintained out of the revenues of 
that province. 

If we calculate the ſums employed, imme iy 
after the war, in improvements, or new eſtabliſhments, 
it will appear that the king of Pruſſia's treaſury was 
very far from being exhauſted, as the world imagined ; 
a circumſtance, perhaps, not leſs aſtoniſhing than the 
iſſue of the war. At a period more ignorant and 
credulous, it would have been thought that Frederick 
had diſcovered the ſecret of making gold, and' this 
prince might have paſſed for a ſorcerer. In our days, 
numbers would attribute all theſe reſources to a con- 
fiderable augmentation of revenue. They would be 
in as great an error as the former. To maintain the 
ſources of revenue in abundance, it is not ſufficient to 
oppreſs the people. A ſhort ſkerch of the new ſyſtem 
of finances introduced by Frederick into Sileſia im- 


mediately after the conqueſt of that province, will 


render this ſufficiently evident. This province had 
been the theatre of a new military art; it preſented 
the world likewiſe with the example of a new admi- 

niſtration, | | 
It is clear, that a province, the revenues of which 
maintain an army of 40, ooo men, always ready to take 
the field at a week's notice, is governed on principles 
of adminiſtration very different from what it was ſub- 
ject to, when it could ſcarcely maintain two thous 
fand. (3) As long as the ſyſtem of great armies ſhall 
prevail in Europe, the firſt problem of political ad- 
miniſtration will be, to find the means of keeping the 
N poſſible number of ſoldiers conſtantly on foot, 
53. „ 
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and ready to march, in the manner the leaſt burthen- 
ſome to the ſubject. 

This problem, in other countries the ſource of 
fruitleſs inveſtigation to multitudes of miniſters and 
comptrollers general, had been determined upon in 
Pruſſia under the reign of Frederick-William. When 
Frederick II. mounted the throne, and had conquered 
Sileſia, he tried how far the problem could be accom- 


pliſhed in that province. The ſpirit of order, activity, 


and ſimplicity. every where followed the king. The 
plan of the new arrangements appears to have been 
long prepared. The following was its object: 
1ſt. The arrangement of the fums neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the army in Sileſia, as well as for that 
of the civil officers, and the other wants of the pro- 
vince ; in which, as we may imagine, was included a 
furplus for extraordinary exigencies. 
2dly. The moſt exact equality in the impoſitions, 
and repartition of the ſums to be furniſhed by the 
province. 
zdly. The greateſt facility od ſimplicity in the 
collection of the impoſts. | 
Athly. The moſt rigid adminiſtration, and the moſt 
accurate diſtribution and calculation of the revenues, 
in conſequence of authentic memorials and ſtatements. 
Under the laſt reign of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
revenues of Sileſia aroſe, iſt, from the domains, tolls, 
exchequer fines, duties on ſalt, and a tribute from the 
Jews. 2dly. From the contributions granted by the 
province, all theſe revenues, taken together, amounted, 
under the reign of Charles VI. to two millions and 2 
half 
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half of crowns. The voluntary tribute of the ſtates 
granted to that emperor amounted, in 1739, to 
1,704,932 crowns. This ſum was levied from the 
people by an exciſe, and, when inſufficient, by partial 
taxes on landed property, on proviſions, beer, and 
dancing. The ſtates had the power of impoſing 
' theſe taxes at their pleaſure, and their receivers, of 
levying them as they thought proper. This liberty 
they regarded as the proof of a free gift; but, in 
fact, it was no more than a mere formality, The 
court always demanded what they choſe, and ho 
ſtates were obliged to pay ir. 

Frederick, immediately after the conqueſt of this 
province, declared, that he required nothing for the 
maintenance of the troops neceſſary for its defence, but 
the exciſe paid in the towns, and for the country ; 
or, in other words, the ſum of 1,704,932 crowns as 
paid to Charles VI. it 1739. To his the province 
aſſented. In the country, exciſe of every kind was 
aboliſhed, and the contribution of the provinces aſ- 
certained, and fixed for ever. As the king himſelf 
undertook the repartition, and all the expences of col- 
lection, the aſſerr bly of the ſtates, and the grand di- 
rectory of the impoſts, became uſeleſs, and were of 
courſe ſuppreſſed: in the room of which the king 
inſtituted, for the adminiſtration of the revenues, du- 
ties, and domains, as well as for that of the police, two 
chambers of domains, the one at Breſlaw, the other at 
Glogau; and he named a particular miniſter, to whom 
he entruſted the care of this department. 

The ſureſt mode of alleviating the weight af im- 
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poſitions, is to make an equal and propoftionate re- 
partition of them, on objects ſubject to impoſts, as 
on lands, and their produce. The queſtion, there- 
fore, is to appreciate and determine this produce as 
accurately as poſſible. The firſt care of the Pruſſian 
commiſſion was, accordingly, to introduce a general 


ſurvey or exact ſtate of all the objects liable to pay 


taxes, and of the produce of thoſe objects. This 
work occupied, for two years, an inconſiderable 
number of counſellors of the domains, economiſts, 
and calculators, and coſt the king but 20,000 
crowns ; yet, according to the judgment of connoiſ- 
ſeurs, this is the completeſt and moſt exact ſurvey 
that can be made. It extends to every object in the 
country ſuſceptible of taxation; lands, meadows, gar- 
dens, foreſts, ponds, mills, cattle, &c. and to every 
production which a poſſeſſor, although not more than 
tolerably active, may turn to profit. 

To effect this buſineſs, they had recourſe to an- 
cient avowals and ſurveys, made under the preceding 
reigns. Theſe ſurveys, which had coſt the province 
2 million of crowns, and upon which an Imperial 
comm ſſion had laboured for twenty years, were not 
yet finiſhed at the death of Charles VI. In the new 


 teſearches, it was diſcovered that there was neither 


order nor accuracy in theſe ſurveys. A few examples 
will ſuffice to ſhew how well founded the complaints 
of the ſubjects were reſpecting the repartition of the 
impoſts, and how little the Imperial commiſſion had 


_ remedied abuſes, after conſuming fo much time and 
money. Some eſtates of 1000 crowns yearly value 
| | were 
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vere taxed at 800, whilſt others of 2000 crowns a 


year paid but 200. In many places evident traces 
were found of partiality and injuſtice, It was too 

manifeſt that the commiſſioners had frequently ſhut 
their eyes on fraudulent valuations, eſpecially when 
the proprietors were men of rank and affluence. 
The eſtates of prince Karolat, which produce upwards 
of 20,000 crowns, in theſe ſurveys were valued only 
at 3245 ; whilſt an adjoining eſtate of 4500 crowns 
rent, was loaded with 2000 crowns annual contri- 
bution. (4) 

It was clear, therefore, that ſuch ſtatements could 
never ſerve as a baſis for the new operations. The 
commiſſioners had expreſs orders to draw out an ex- 
act ſtare of all property ſubject to taxation, and of its 
produce. To attain this object, they examined the 
ſurveyor's regiſters, the papers of the landholders, the 
prices of articles in the markets, and they alſo col - 
lected the teſtimonies of different perſons upon oath. 
As moſt productions are ſubject to riſe and fall, they 
took an average price from the current value of ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive years. In general, the lands were 
valued according to the ordinary fertility of each diſ- 
trict, and the mean price of their productions. An 
example will illucidate this remark. In the firſt claſs, 
which is that of the bett lands, the buſhel of ſeed 
corn was eftimated at fix buſhels produce, the price 
of the buſhel of wheat was eſtimated at 24 gros, (5) 


and the produce of a cow at no more than ſeven 


crowns a year. In the three following claſſes, the 
prices and the valuations are proportionably lower, 
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and always greatly under the actual produce. Ex- 
cluſive of theſe points, allowances were made for in- 
undations, dearth, and other accidents to which the 
grounds lying on the banks of rivers are expoſed. 
Theſe are ranged in the laſt claſs, and, of courſe, the 
contributions in it are leſs conſiderable. 

Another advantage of this general ſurvey is, that 
it extends to all claſſes of proprietors. Sileſia is the 
only country where the lands of the biſhop, the 


clergy, chapters, convents, princes, and nobility, are 


ſubject to the tax as well as thoſe of the peaſant, and 
here the ſovereign himſelf pays it for his domains, 
as the loweſt of his gentlemen does for his eſtate. 
The contribution of the royal bailiwics in Sileſia 
amounts yearly to about 30,000 crowns. It is evident 
that ſo general a repartition muſt lighten as much as 
poſſible the burthen of each contributor. 

When the ſurvey was completed, and the whole 
* eſtimated in money, the next queſtion was 
to fix the ſcale on which this was annually to be 
raiſed on each groſs produce, unde. the title of im- 
poſt ;- and this was done as follows: 

The royal domains, the eſtates of princes, nobles, 
.curates, and maſters of ſchools, were taxed at 28 1- 3d 
per cent. of their annual produce. 

The lands of peaſants at 34 per cent. 

Thoſe of the orders of chivalry at 40 per cent. 

Thoſe of the biſhop, the clergy, chapters, and con- 
vents, at 50 per cent. 

Theſe taxes are founded on the principles of natural 
equity, and keep in view either the more or leſs con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable utility of each claſs of proprietors, as con- 
nected with the common welfare of ſociety. Nor is 
it contrary to this principle that the peaſant ſhould 
pay ſomething more than the gentleman, Formerly, 
the gentlemen had enjoyed their eſtates on paying 
leſs duties: now, had this tax been. ſuddenly aug- 
mented, the value of the land would have diminiſhed 
at the ſame time, without any fault on the part of 
the proprietor. The lands of the peaſants, on the 
contrary, by the tax of 34 per cent. pay leſs than 
formerly, and conſequently have encreaſed in value. 
In the new ſurvey, the gentleman is ſet down for 
ſeveral caſual taxes, the produce of which is ſubje& 
to various accidents, ſuch as hunting, ſhooting, fiſh- 
ing, the right of diſtilling brandy, of brewing beer, 
&c. It is conſidered, likewile, that the gentleman 
ſpends more money than the peaſant, that he is ſub- 
ject to a greater number of fictitious wants, and has < 
many more people to maintain, 

After all, if we compare theſe taxes, moderate in 
themſelves, with the real produce of the lands and 
their improvements, we ſhall find, that, in general, 
the. impoſts on the nobility and peaſants hardly ! 
amount to 25 per cent. or one quarter of their actual ö 
revenue. (6) | | 

At this day it will be felt in every country, even 
in thoſe where ſuperſtition has converted idleneſs into 
a religious duty, that the poſſeſſors of rich eccleſiaſ- . 
tical benefices would not pay too much in giving 
99 per cent. to the ſtate, to indemnify it in ſome mea- 
ſure for the good they might procure it, did they 

N not 
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not paſs their lives in inactivity and celibacy. Ts it 
not a ſufficient loſs to the public, that a pious igno- 
rance ſhould have beſtowed rich poſſeſſions on per- 
ſons deſtined, by their vocation and their vows, to 
live in poverty, humility, and moderation? Do not 
governments reflect, that the adminiſtration and cul- 
tivation of ſuch lands might maintain as many fruitful 
and laborious families, as they now do individuals 
condemned by profeſſion to ſterility and indolence ? 
In Sileſia are convents of 30 or 40 monks, with an 
income of 50,000 crowns. Theſe eſtates, divided 
into 30 or 40 farms, would procure nutriment and 
other neceſlaries for the ſame number of families, 
who would ſoon add ſome hundreds of men to po- 
pulation. We know, likewiſe, that the eſtates of 
convents and of chapters are ſituated in the moſt fer- 
tile countries, and that prieſts and monks muſt, from 
profeſſion, be the very worſt of cultivators. How 
can a monk acquire the knowledge and experience 
neceſſary for a proper cultivation? How can we ex- 
pect an ahbẽ to carry his attention to his eſtates be- 
yond the object of his own enjoyment, or trouble 
| himſelf concerning the advantage of a ſucceſſor, who 
is indifferent to him if unknown, and nat unfrequently 
odious, if he falls within his knowledge. 

As much may be ſaid of the grand commanderies, 
| thoſe ſhameful traces of the extravagance of Chriſtian 
Europe. A tax of 50 per cent. is little enough, 
ſurely, on men, who, without any ſenſible merit, with- 
out the legitimate means of contributing to popula- 
tion, quietly enjoy the revenue of many eſtates which 
— | might 
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might provide for the maintenance of a great num- 
ber of laborious and uſeful citizens. 

The king, who had engaged by treaties of peace 
to leave the affairs of the clergy in Sileſia in the 
ſtate in which he had found them, could not, how- 


ever, exact leſs than 50 per cent. of them, to redreſs, 


in ſome meaſure, the juſt complaints of the moſt 
uſeful and moſt induſtrious claſſes of ſociety, who 
were loaded with exorbitant impoſitions. Be that as 
it may, it can ſafely be aſſerted that theſe eſtates 


produce one third more than the rate at which they 


are eſtimated in the ſurvey ; ſo that their real contrĩ- 
, bution does not exceed the fourth of their value. 
The lands of Sileſia were eſtimated at 80 mil- 
' Hons of crowns, and the mean produce at ſix millions 
yearly. The annual impoſt produces rather more 
than 1,700,000 crowns; which makes an average of 
about 28 per cent. on the whole produce. Now, if 
we deduct from this the annual accidents, and the 
ſums remitted to the proprietors on account of ſteri- 
lity, hail-ſtorms, fires, mortality amongſt the cattle, 
&c. it will be found that they really pay not more 
than 25 per cent. of their revenue, It muſt be re- 
marked, that all improvements and cleared-out lands 
are exempt from taxes. An eſtate once valued in 
the ſurvey, can never be augmented, ſhould it even 
by labour and induſtry attain a double or treble pro- 
duce, 
Beſides the landholders, there are a great many ar- 
tiſans and labourers in Sileſia who work and live in 
the country, As this claſs of men are neither fubje& 
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to the land tax nor to the exciſe, a ſmall impoſt is 
levied on them under the title- of induſtry. This tax, 
laid on inhabitants, millers, ſmiths, innkeepers, &c. 
is never leſs than one crown, nor more than eight, 
according to the profeſſion of the parties, and the an- 
nual profit they may derive from it, produces to the 
king about 150,000 crowns. Spinners of flax and 
"wool are exempt from this tax, as well as weavers. 
The taille, or contribution, then, forms the only im- 
poſt on the country. According to the foregoing calcu-- 
lation, it produces, with the induſtry tax, about 1,8 50,0 | 
crowns. Each village has its ſtate of repartition, ang 1 
has known, during the courſe of thirty preceding ' 
years, the invariable impoſt to which it is ſubject. ' | 
The collection of theſe taxes is conducted in the 
ſimpleſt and eaſieſt manner poſſible. The whole 
province 1s divided into 48 circles, named after the 
town which is ſituated in the centre. Each circle 
Has its particular provincial counſellor, with a receiver 
ſubordinate to the former. In each village, the 
mayor, or procureur fiſcal, levies the ſtated impoſt 
every month, carries it on a certain day to the treaſury 
of the domains; and each proprietor of an eſtate 
does the ſame. Towards the end of the ſame month F 
this treaſury ſends the receipt of the whole circle to ſ 
Breflaw or to Glogau. The firſt city has a depart- a 
ment of 32 circles, and the ſecond of 16. Theſe t 
treaſuries are alſo called treaſuries of war, as they ſerve 8 
to maintain the army. * | p 
The taxes of each month muſt be fully paid into MW © 
the treaſury ; and if the contributor has ſuffered any nu 
| | | damage 
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damage by an accident, fuch as fire, hail-ſtorms, 
loſs of cattle, &c. the provincial counſellor examines 
the loſs, and values it: the proprietor, however, muſt 
ſtill pay his whole tax into the treaſury at the ap- 
pointed day; but the general treaſury reimburſes him 
the ſum in ready caſh. This arrangement makes it 
habitual for the contributor to pay his whole impoſt 
every month, which is not difficult from its mode- 
rate account; and when he receives an indemnifica- 
tion in ready money, he conſiders it as ſo much pro- 
fit, and a ſuccour afforded him by government. To 
this ſimple order is it owing, that, amidſt the rage of 
war, the receipt of taxes ſo ſeldom was retarded. 

As every contributor knows the duty he 1s to pay 


monthly and annually, he is never afraid of having 


more exacted from him than the ſtipulated ſum. The 


provincial counſellors, who are choſen from amongſt - 


the nobility of the circle, or who, at leaſt, are obliged 


to reſide in it, in order to beſtow a conſtant attention 
on the affairs of their department and the intereſt of 


the ſovereign, are anſwerable for the exact collection 
of the taxes. 72 99 
There are very rarely any arrears, and when 2 
proprietor neglects bringing his contribution at the 
ſtated time, it argues in general a want of ceconomy 
and of order. The means then employed to obtain 


the contribution, are of a nature to correct his negli- 


gence and deficiency of method, and to augment the 
produce of his land. Not only dragoons or ſoldiers 
of the circle are ſent to execute them, but the man- 
ner in which he manages his property is examined, 


and 
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and it is ſubmitted to public adminiſtration. The 
proprietor of an eſtate neglected, or indebted, receives 
a ſubliſtence, and the remainder of his revenues is 
applicd to the payment of taxes, his debts, engage- 
ments, &c. and the improvement of his property. 
This new plan of adminiſtration was eſtabliſhed in 
Sileſia in 1743. The edict which announced it may 
paſs for a model of wiſdom and perſpicuity of its 
kind. ()) The king there explains his views with 
expreſſions truly paternal. He promiles the province, 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, never to augment their 
taxes, ſo long as matters remain on the preſent footing ; 
or, more properly, whilſt they ſhall ſuffice for the main- 
tenance of the army, and the neceſſities of the pro- 


vince. Without this latter clauſe, Frederick's ſuc- 


ceſſor might be embarraſſed in making any neceſſary 
changes in this reſpect; if, indeed, there can be any 
ſuch embarraſiment in a country where, in fact, the 
only fundamental law is the will of the monarch. 
And in truth, who can ſay that in the courſe of a few 


years the ſame ſum will be ſufficient for the ſame 


wants? For, if the mals of ſpecie continues regularly 
to augment, as it has done in Europe for the laſt three 
hundred years, the price of commodities of every kind 
mult encreate one third in the courſe of a century, and 
the maintenance of an army be encreaſed in the ſame 
proportion. It is probable, therefore, if not certain, 
that, in a hundred years, the preſent taxes will not ſuf- 
fice for that object, even ſuppoſing there ſhould be no 
augmentation to the army. Under the reign of Fre- 
derick II. however, the rate of impoſt never varied, 

though 
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though a conſiderable addition was made to the army, 
though ſeveral fortreſſes were conſtructed, and the 
general price of articles had greatly riſen ſince it its eſta- 
bliſhment. 

One advantage of the exciſe over other duties is, 
that the produce is proportioned to the encreaſe of 
conſumption and population. This ſecond ſource of 
revenue, deſtined to maintain a military force, is every 
day becoming more and more productive in Sileſia, 
fince the peacg. It extends to every ſpecies of mer- 


chandize and productions, which contribute either to 


the ſuſtenance, the luxury, or conveniencies of life. It 
is certain that this mode of taxation is the beſt adapted 


to towns, and the leaſt felt by the inhabitants; yet it 


is contrary to the laws of the empire, which forbid 
taxes on articles of conſumption. The exciſe in towns 
is the moſt ingenious invention that has ever been 
produced in political adminiſtration. It ſeems hard, I 
own, not to be allowed to eat an egg, to drink a glaſs 
of beer, or light a candle, without paying a previous 
duty; but, this duty is ſo paid as to be in a manner 
imperceptible to the conſumer. The countryman, who 
brings his eggs to market, pays the exciſe a fening at 
the gate, which he recovers on the price. The citi- 
zen who purchaſes the eggs, never dreams that he is 
paying at the ſame time a fening duty to the king; as 
he who drinks a bottle of beer does not refle& that 
the duty has been already advanced by the brewer, 
whom he reimburſes in paying for his bottle. 

The produce of the exciſe is ſo intimately connected 


with the welfare and population of the towns, as to in- 
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ſpire the ſovereign with the moſt powerful motives to 
augment both the one and the other; motives which 
had but a feeble exiſtence under the government of 
the houſe of Auſtria, when taxation was confined to 
houſes and eſtates. This ſort of impoſt, as immoveable 
as the objects on which it is laid, is ſuſceptible of no 
ſenſible augmentation; whereas the produce of the 
exciſe encreaſes, and diminiſhes, in proportion to the 
number and conſumption of the inhabitants; a motive 
which is alone ſufficient, in our days, to encourage po- 
pulation and induſtry in towns. At all events, it is 
proved, that this manner of contributing to the public 
burthen, at leaſt does no injury to their population 
and encreaſe. 5 
But, this duty can only be reckoned upon with 


ſome degree of certainty in walled towns, without 


which, frauds will give occafion to continual diſorders. 
In villages and large burghs, the conſtant care that 
would be neceſſary to prevent ſmuggling, would con- 
ſume a great part of the receipt: this determined Fre- 
derick to aboliſh the exciſe throughout the country, 
and to confine it to the towns as their only impoſt. 
The collection of the exciſe is made by receivers 
and comptrollers, ſtationed 1n every town ; and at the 


gates officers are placed to exaniine all who enter, and 


to prevent ſmuggling. Theſe employments furniſh a 


ſubſiſtence to ſome thouſands of invalids. Their bu- 


fineſs is fo ſimple and fo clear, that nothing more is 
neceſſary to enable them to perform their duty, than 


the exactneſs and punctuality they have acquired with 


their regiments. The habit they are in, of contenting 
| | them- 
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themſelves with very moderate pay, makes it eaſy for 
them to ſubſiſt on a few crowns a month. They have 
but little inclination to be ſeduced by the hope of gain, 
as a much ſmaller income fatisfies them, than others | 
who may not have received, like them, a Spartan au- 
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cation. 
Every month the collectors of the exciſe tranſmit 
A their receipt to the treaſury of war and domains; and 
this revenue is applied, as well as the territorial im- 


poſt, to the maintenance of the troops. The exciſe is 
* Afaid to have produced in 1766 about a million of 
3 crowns. It is calculated, that the conſumers in the 
1 towns pay, one with another, at leaſt a crown a head. 
This duty falls on the food and cloathing, with which 
the pooreſt cannot diſpenſe. An ordinary workman 
conſumes, annually, at leaſt ſix buſhels of corn; the 
: exciſe receives 6 gros per buſhel, and, conſequently, 
. 11, F8th of a crown annually, without reckoning drink 
and other neceſſaries. 
The Sllefians found this Inpoſt the more tolerable, 
as they were already accuſtomed to it in the preceding 
reign. The uniyerſality of the impoſition, the aug- 
mentation in the price of commodities, and of labour, 
which has increaſed in proportion, the ſimplicity of 
the collection; all theſe circumſtances ſoon rendered 
it leſs burthenſome, 1 5 1 in the end, almoſt i imper- 
ceptible. 

The firſt circumſtance to be attended to, to leſſen 
the weight of this impoſt, is in fixing the rate of it on 
each object, to proportion it to its neceſſity, as that 
may be more or leſs indiſpenſable. It i is a principle 
C. 2 not 
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not to be conteſted, that all articles of the firſt neceſſity $ 
for the laborious claſs of the people, ſuch as bread, 
drink, fuel, cloathing, &c. ſhould be taxed at the 
loweſt poſſible rate. By theſe means, the claſs the E 
moſt numerous, and moſt uſeful to the ſtate, may live 
at a ſmaller expence, and content themſelves with a 
more moderate profit. It is on this claſs, and on the 
abundance of raw materials, that the low price of mer- 
chandize and manufactures, and the whole benefit of 
commerce, depend. Such are the principles which 
have guided Frederick II. in all his operations of fi- "of 
nance. The pay of the troops is proportioned to the 
moderate price of neceſſaries. | 1 
If we examine, however, on the principles we have 
been eſtabliſhing, the taxes laid at the commencement 
on Sileſia, on articles of the firſt neceſſity, they will 
appear very conſiderable. Wheat and rye, which 
have already paid under the tax on land, are rated at 
the fifth of their average value; beer and brandy, at 
one fourth; fleſh meat pays from the 1oth-to the 6th 
part of its worth; which taxes have proportionably 
augmented their price at market. This appears the 
more ſtriking, as there are many objects of art, and ſu- 
perfluities, which pay very moderately. None of theſe 
articles, except coffee, tea, chocolate, Spaniſh ſnuff, 
&c. are taxed at one third of their value: oyſters, lam- 
preys, Weſtphalia hams, foreign wines, Hamburgh 
capons, foreign cloths, laces, ſilk ſtuffs, monkies, 
bears, parrots, pay only one tenth of their value : a co- 
median, a rope dancer, a tumbler, pay each of them a 
crown a day ; a puppet-ſhow man, half a crown; a 
quack 
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quack doctor, a light-of-hand man, and an 1 exhibitor 
of the magic lantern, four gros. 

But, experience has proved, that the taxes on ar- 

ricles of the firſt neceſſity have not too much encreaſed 


their price, eithF for the citizen or the ſoldier. Po- 


pulation, induſtry, commerce, and agriculture, flou- 


riſh. It is a general remark, that, when bread 1s at too 


low a price, the working people are leſs active and di- 
tigent. It is not poſſible to force them to earn more 
than they have occaſion to ſpend ; whereas neceſſity 
infpires them with double activity, when they cannot 


live but at a double expence. The manufactures of 
linen and cloths, which form the principal objects of 


commerce in Sileſia, always are more flouriſhing in 
thoſe years when the crop is indifferent, or even bad, 
than in plentiful ſeaſons. The government conftantly 
takes care to keep the price of corn on a moderate 


footing, either by filling its magazines when the crops 


are abundant, and opening them in times of dearth, 
or by opportunely prohibiting and permitting the im- 
portation or exportation of that article. 

That the inhabitants of Pruſſia might derive ſome 
profit from the workmanſhip of natural productions 
imported from foreign countries, very trifling taxes 
were laid on fome raw materials, but very heavy duties 


can be me in the country. 
As this province does not derive all i its wealth and 


reſources from agriculture, but in a great meaſure from 


the fabrication of its natural productions, and thoſe of 
Its neighbours, and conſequently from commerce, it 
| Gy would 


on all foreign wrought merchandize, ſimilar to what 
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would have been impolitic wholly to prohibit the 


importation of foreign merchandize, even of ſuch as 
was not abſolutely neceſſary : for, in theſe caſes, it 


uſually happens, that the adjoining ſtates make fimilar 


prohibitions on their frontiers; a meaſure which ruins 


foreign commerce, encourages fraudulent traffic, and 
diminiſhes the demand for the manufactures of the 
country. It is from theſe prohibitions, ſo frequent in 


monarchical gavernments, that commerce is ſeldom ſo 


flouriſhing in them as in republics. In the latter, all 


| ardinances of this nature tend only to the general wel- 


fare; whereas, under monarchs, theſe prohibitions have 
frequently no other ſource than the enmities or jealou- 
ſies of courts. Ordinary ſovereigns often ſacrifice the 


I 8 
advantages of induſtry and of commerce to the low 


paſſions which animate them againſt their neighbours. 


No poſition is more certain than that the reciprocal 


prohibitions iſſued by Auſtria, Sileſia, and Saxony, 
were leſs founded on the perſuaſion of any real advan- 
tage, than on ill humour, and a mutual deſire of in- 
juring. The ordinances of this nature publiſhed in 


1756 were, perhaps, more detrimental to theſe pro- 

uinces, than all the horrors of the ſeven years war. 
The impoſt which the Sileſians felt the moſt, was 
that on the Hungary wines, which were taxed at dou- 


ble their value. This obliged them, however, to ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to drink the wines of France, 


which greatly encreaſed the trade of Stettin, through 


which the Bordeaux wine pats: into Sileſia, by the ri- 
ver Oder. 


It is probable, that, upon the whole, Sileſia loſt 
nothing 
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nothing by theſe prohibitions, and that the balance 
continyed to be the ſame. When leſs merchandize is 
exported 1 into foreign countries, leſs money is ſent out 
of the country for foreign productions. But, on the 
other hand, by reſtraining the ſale of a conſiderable 
branch of commerce, many thouſand men are ſoon 
thrown out of employment, and want ſubſiſtence. 
Such as are not ſettled, quit the country ; frauds and 
ſmuggling encreaſe in proportion to the duties; the 
receipt of the exciſe diminiſhes. It we add to this di- 
minution, that which was occaſioned in Sileſia by the 
war, with reſpect to its population and conſumption, 
it is evident, that, after the ſeven years war, this receipt 
muſt have been conſiderably lowered. 


It ſeems that Frederick imagined he had die ed 


the cauſe of this diminution in the negligence and want 
of talents of the perſons employed in the collection 


and adminiſtration: a prejudice imbibed with his 
education, made him think the Germans devoid of 
activity and talents. In 1766, he eſtabliſhed a French 
adminiſtration. (8) It is ſaid that Helvetius, who 
came to Potzdam after the ſeven years war, gave the 
king ſo favourable a deſcription of the management of 
the finances in France, that he immediately reſolved 
to ſend for financiers and clerks from that kingdom. 
If this be the fact, Frederick muſt ſurely have placed 
great confidence in the author de / Eſprit, to adopt his 
opinion, in oppoſition to the cries of all France, and 
the innumerable works, which ſufficiently proved, that 
the adminiſtration of finances in that kingdom was as 

ruinous to the ſubject as to the ſovereign. France 


C4 85 had 
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had not then a Necker, nor was Louis XVI. on the 


throne, tò ſabour, with ſuch admirable intentions, to 
reform abuſes, and to relieve his people. It has been 
Inconteſtably demonſtrated, that, in dividing the taxes 
in France into five parts, only three fifths entered into 
the royal coffers, whilſt the two others were devoured 


by ſixty inſatiable farmers general, and by legions of 


| greedy ſubalterns. In Sileſia, by Frederick's arrange- 
ment, the expences of the collection and adminiſ- 
tration of all the impoſts and revenues of the ſtate, 
barely amounted to 150,000 Crowns, one third of the 
receipt; and this third provided a ſubſiſtence for a 
vaſt number of invalid ſoldiers, who were clerks, and 
who, independently of this, muſt have been provided 
for by the ſtate. (9) 


In 1766, a colony of French were ſeen to diſperſe 


themſelves over the Pruſſian ſtates, and fix in the 
towns, under the name of directors, ſub- directors, in- 
ſpectors, comptrollers, clerks, ſealers of merchandize, 
&c. Brigades of foot and horſe guards were formed 
to make war againſt the ſmugglers; and theſe men had 
exceſſive falaries : ſalaries unheard of, hitherto, i in the 
Pruſſian ſtates. (to) The new ſyſtem multiplied 
without end formalities and ordinances ; and as theſe 
new managers were ſtrangers alike to the language and 
the ancient laws, it was natural to perceive a multitude 
of contradictions ſpring up, which in the end produced 
diſorder and confuſion. If the rate of exciſe was not 
every where augmented, a multitude of tickets, certi- 
ficates, and acknowledgments of every kind, were 

introduced; and, for theſe, a a payment became neceſ- 
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ſary. Theſe permits, in fact, formed a new impoſt, 
which, inſtead of entering into the king's treaſury, 
only augmented the income and inſolence of theſe new 
comers. An infinite number of little laws were to be 
learnt, written in a foreign tongue, and which appeared 
endleſsly complicated for no other purpoſe but to 
alarm and ſhake the confidence of the ſubjects, to 
make them fall every inſtant into involuntary errors, 
and to augment the receipt of fines; a freſh ſource 
of rapine for the French ſubalterns. A new ſyſtem 
ſtarted up, introducing with it the tickets and other 
uſages of the French adminiſtration. Equally novel 
was the art of eſcaping from the ſnares ſpread by theſe 
petty laws on every ſide under the footſteps of the 
citizens. But, the difficulties and formalities which 
accompanied this contribution rendered it doubly 
diſagrerable. A man eſteemed himſelf fortunate, if, 
on receiving a caſk of foreign wine, he could, in the 
courſe of a whole day, ſcek out and diſcover all the 
different offices at which he muſt pay, and obtain in 
the evening, with a dozen of little tickets in his hand, 
a permiſſion to put his wine into his cellar. (11) 
The puniſhments annexed to frauds and ſmuggling 
were greatly diſproportioned to the damage. The 
judges of theſe crimes were in a conſiderable degree 
dependent on the new adminiſtration, and partook of 
the fines. It is known that Frederick frequently an- 
nulled theſe barbarous or ridiculous ſentences ; but 
only in caſes where either the judges were ſo deficient 
in penetration as not to perceive that their execution 
was impoſſible, or where the rapine had become 


glaring 
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elaring in the exceſs. (12) The greateſt part of the 
offenders paid the penalties inflifted by theſe judicial 
robbers. The ſhare of the fines of a judge of exciſe, 
called a judge of attribution, amounted to upwards of 
1000 crowns annually, and that of a ſuperior judge 
to above 5000, excluſive of their ſalaries. 

The public are ignorant whether this management 
produced any conſiderable augmentation to the royal 


revenues; but, to judge from the complaints of the [ 
ſudjects, they ſeem to have thought themſelves ten : 7 


times more heavily laden than before. It was natu- 
ral for the Germans, who always ſuſpect the French 
of the deſign of enriching themſelves at their expence, 
to be prejudiced againſt a ſyſtem, the execution of 
which was entruſted to perſons of that nation; and 
the conduct of ſeveral of theſe ſerved only to confirm 
prejudices. They were conſidered as fo many ene- 
mies came to pillage the citizens, and every thing 
was thought a fair prize that could be hidden from 
the watchful eyes of theſe deteſted Arguſes. 

From that period, the people could no longer be 
_ perſuaded that the augmentation of duties on foreign 
goods, imported into the country, tended to make 
the national commerce and manufactures flouriſh. 
This doctrine was conſidered as a pretext of the new 
' adminiſtration to augment the receipt, without trou- 


bling themſelves about the conſequences which might 


ultimately ariſe from it to trade. It ſeemed probable, 
that theſe French financiers could not expect to remain 
long in their ſituation; and like farmers who have rented 
land only for a few years, they laboured rather to turn 
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= every thing to profit, than to prepare either for their 
2 ſucceſſors or their maſter a plentiful future crop. (13) 


It is not aſtoniſhing, then, that the Pruſſians ſhould 


7 | confider it as no breach of their duty, as ſubjects, to 
muggle, and uſe every means to defraud the revenue. 
Z Bands of ſmugglers became frequent, and marched 
A often armed. (14) Still were they leagued clandeſ- 
tinely with the ſubalterns of the exciſe, and admitted 
> amongſt them as participators of their profits. (15). 
1 The French themſelves were amazed at the ſtrata- 


gems invented every day to deceive their vigilance. 


Nor can it be diſputed, that, under the French ſyſtem, 
more foreign merchandize was introduced than ever, 


And that fince 1766 commerce has from year to 


jear been ſenſibly declining: yet the merchants and 


3 carriers complained leſs of the augmentation of the 


i taxes, than of the difficulties with which theſe pay- 
© ments were attended, the time loſt in making them, 


and the unremitted care which they were obliged to 


take, even on the moſt trivial occaſions, to avoid the 


ſnares into which a thouſand little ordinances were 


likely, in deſpite of every precaution, to decoy thoſe 


who were the objects of their inſtitution. A great 
number of Poliſh, Ruſhan, and Hungarian merchants, 


4 | diſguſted with all theſe formalities, and the inſolent 


rapacity of the collectors, preferred longer and more 
expenſive roads to Auſtria, Bohemia, and Saxony; 
and the tranſit duty, which was conſiderable before 
the arrival of the French, was on the point of anni- 


bilation at the end of the reign of Frederick II. 


Frederick had manifeſted, in all his other arrange- 
ments 
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| ments of finance, that his only wiſh was to relieye his 
ſubjects as much as poſſible; yet he heard their con- 
tinual complaints, and was no ſtranger to the deteſta- 
tion with which the French ſyſtem was conſidered by 
his people. But when he had once taken his reſolu- 
tion, he remained irrevocably attached to it. He 
dreaded leſt, by changing too eaſily, he ſhould let zhe 
man appear; and he imagined that in the end, in ſpite 
of the evil that might reſult from it, the people would 
be always diſpoſed to juſtify him, by giving him credit 
for being acquainted with ſome ſecret advantages ari- 
fing from his ſyſtem, beyond the public comprehen- 
ſion. Frederick received all the complaints of his 
ſubjects againſt this adminiſtration, but he generally 
referred them to the very ſame adminiſtration, only 
encreaſing by this the inſolence of the directors, and the 
| hatred and deſpair of his people, who, though at length 
they bore their grievances in filence, took care to in- | 
demnify themſelves by fraud. In fact, the French 
ſyſtem has enjoyed near 20 years an abſolute power in 
matters under 1ts controul, and an authority indepen- 
dent of all the other tribunals and departments, It 
has made every attempt likewiſe to get poſſeſſion of the 
tolls in the country, and to monopolize foreign wines, 
tobacco, coffee, brandy, &c. claſſing them under the 
deſcription of royalties. (16) | 
The tolls of the country form, as it were, a part of 
the revenue ariſing from the crown lands, and enter 
into the treaſury of the royal demeſnes. The tolls in 
cities, and of ſome noblemen, for the protection and 
maintenance of the roads, bridges, cauſewavs, &c. 
are 
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are but inconſiderable, and they are accordingly very 
badly kept. (17) Before 1766 the royal tolls in 
Sileſia produced a revenue of 200,000 crowns. 

The moſt conſiderable royalty in Sileſia conſiſts in 
the monopoly of ſalt. The commerce of that article, 


4 | ſo generally neceſſary, is no longer free in this province. 
5 0 In the 14th century, the kings of Bohemia granted to 
1 9 the towns the commerce of ſalt as a branch of their 
prerogative. The greateſt part of this ſalt is drawn 
1 from the royal ſalt mines of Halle and Schœnbeck, 
fog and is tranſported, at a ſmall expence, into the different 
bi | provinces, in barrels, by the Elbe and the Spree. 
The expences amount to about one third of the ſales, 


and the whole remainder is for the king. For the 


8 part of Sileſia beyond the Oder, about 30,000 quin- 
ctals of foſſil ſalt is brought annually from the mines 
of Wiliſka, in Poland, 20 leagues from the frontiers of 


Sileſia. It is conveyed into the magazines of Upper 
Sileſia by the Viſtula, or on carriages, in cylinders of 
ſome hundred weight, called Balwanen. Each com- 


W munity is obliged to purchaſe a certain quantity of this 


ſalt, The peaſants pound in mortars what they want 
for their own uſe, and expoſe the reſt in lumps, in 
their ſtables and court yards, as a kind of aliment for 


the ſheep and cows. The beauty and fineneſs of the 


8 >ilefian wool are attributed to the peculiar qualities 
of this ſalt. 


The royal treaſury gains as much by the commerce 
of this mineral as by that of marine ſalt; but as theſe 


mines are ſituated in the country which has fallen to 
the houſe of Auſtria in the partition of Poland, it is to 


be 
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de feared that its price will be one day conſiderably 
augmented. The public œconomiſts of Sileſia con- 
ſider the revenue of theſe ſalt mines of ſuch ſingular 
importance, that they cannot pardon the ignorance or 
negligence of the Pruſfian miniſters, who did not take 
care, on the partition of Poland, to throw them into 
the king's portion. 

The meaſures employed to prevent the inhabitants 
of the frontiers of Poland from purchaſing their ſalt in 
this country, where they might have it much cheaper, 
appear oppreſſive. Each town, each community, is 
obliged to take, and pay for, at the royal magazines, a 
certain quantity of ſalt, which is then diſtributed to 
each inhabitant, Three meaſures of ſalt annually are 
allowed for every grown-up perſon. (18) The ſurplus 
muſt alſo be taken from the royal magazines. It is 
certain that this proportion is not ſufficient ; for it is 
proved that the inhabitants draw ſecretly a great quan- 
tity from Poland. The ſurplus of the fea and mi- 
neral ſalt produces about half a million of crowns 
yearly in Sileſia. 


The inhabitants do not complain of the dearneſs of | 


the marine falt, becauſe they ate accuſtomed to it, but 
of the falſe meaſure of the barrels. And, here, as in 

all other places, the inconveniencies inſeparable from 

the ſyſtem of farming the revenue are obvious. The 

falt pits are farmed, and the farmer cheats for his own 

profit. To remedy theſe frauds in the meaſurement, 

an attempt was made to regulate the ſale by weight, 

but the farmer ſtill gained a fourth on every ton, by 

delivering the ſalt moiſt. The farmer of the royal 
ſalt 
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31 
falt mines has greatly enriched himſelf, but, the ac- 
quiſition of ſuch afluence did not at all excite the no- 
rice of the king. 

The revenues of the domains, foreſts, and iron ſor- 


ges, in Sileſia, amount annually to 300,000 crowns. 


The domain lands are diſtributed into great bailiwics, 


which are either adminiſtered or farmed. It would 
probably be more advantageous for population and 
the public revenues, if theſe eſtates were divided into ' 
ſmall farms, and ſold or let on leaſes: for, on a baili- 
wic, where a bailiff with a few people now reſide, we 
ſhould ſoon ſee whole families of cultivators ſpring up, 
who, belides the rent of their lands, would further con- 
tribute by the land tax, which the king himſelf is ob- 
liged to pay; and the encreaſe of population furniſh 
ſoldiers in more abundance for the army, excluſive of 
a greater number of individuals for the purpoſes of 
agriculture, England for ſome time paſt has afforded a 
ſtriking example of the fatal conſequences of large farms. 
The ſtate is viſibly depopulating, and whole villages 
become deſerted. (19) Yet, ſtill, the ſyſtem of large 
farms is not without its admirers, who pretend that the 
manufactures require ſo great a number of hands, chat 
the claſs of cultivators cannot be augmented. Bur, 
this reaſon is at all events inapplicable to ſuch a coun- 
try as Sileſia, where 100,000 cultivators might ſtill | 
ſubſiſt on their labour, without doing the ſmalleſt in- 
Jury to manufactures, 

This partition of the domains has been tried in ſome 
indifferent lands; but the ſettlers knew nothing of 


agriculture, and the Rerility of the ſoil, added to their 


igno- 


2 SE 1 7-H © # 
ignorance, retillering it impoſſible for them to pay | 
their rents, the king from thence concluded that the 
ſyſtem was abſolutely uſeleſs. Yet, it is becoming an 
object of attention under the prefent reign. + | 

The royal foreſts in Sileſia are very conſiderable 5 
but the moſt extenſive are in parts where there is nei. 
ther agriculture nor population. A cord of firewood | 
coſts only half a florin in the foreſts of Upper Sileſia, 
and theſe foreſts cover upwards of 200,000 acres. _ 7 
The revenue of the foreſts is therefore but very incon- £ 9 
ſiderable, in proportion to their extent. In ſeveral 
places they would produce nothing, were it not for: 
the forges of every kind which are eſtabliſhed in their 
vicinity. 3 

The Jews in this province pay upwards of 10,000 
crowns yearly for what is called protection; and the 
duty on cards and ſtamped paper amounts to above 
20,000 crowns. The ſtamp is paid in proportion to 1 
the importance of the affair, or ſale, which makes the 
writing, memorial, or contract, requiſite, There is a 
ſcale of from ſix times to one thouſand times the va- 
lue of the paper. 

The other revenues conſiſt in the produce of the 3 
poſts, exchequer fines, certain duties on lands which 3 
hold immediately under certain cities or towns, and on 
ſome convents and commanderies. Such as enter into 
poſſeſſion of a place or benefice, pay likewiſe to the 
treaſury one quarter of their income. Theſe revenues, 

formerly named recruit duties, were employed in levy- 
ing new ſoldiers. 
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The whole revenues of the royal domains in Sileſia 
amount to the ſam of 1,000,000 crowns 

The land tax — 10.9 

The induſtry tax in the country 1 50,000 


; The exciſe = „Iod oe 

þ Thus the king draws from this 
province „ 378 54,932 Crowns, 

„ Ihe plan or ſtate of the expenditure is fixed in con- 

ſegquence of this receipt, the greateſt part of which is 


certain in time of peace, and that which is ſubject to 
variation, ſuch as the exciſe, the induſtry, tolls, &c. 
has augmented every year until the commencement of 
the ſeven years war. The revenue of the texritorial 
impoſt and the exciſe is aſſigned for the pay of the 
army, and the maintenance of the fortreſſes, arſenals, 
and other military ſtructures. From this fund, alſo, 
are paid the peaſants, who are obliged to convey the 
civil and military officers who travel on public buſineſs, 
The ſalaries of the counſellors and other perſons in the 
kings ſervice, in the province, are paid out of the funds 
of the domains, as well as the other expences of civil 
government; and all this with the utmoſt exactneſs. 
The appointments of the provincial civil officers are 
more conſiderable in Sileſia than in many other coun- 
tries, but their negligence and faults are puniſhed with 
a proportional ſeverity. As moſt of them are fo- 
reigners, the public do not like them; they are con- 
tinually watched, and informers are never wanting, as 
the inſtruments of bringing to puniſhment thoſe who 
are deficient in exactneſs or fidelity. | 
Fos, II. D At 
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At the commencement of each civil year, which is 
on the iſt of June, the ſtate of the receipt and expen- 
diture of this fund was laid before the king. (20) In 
theſe ſtatements, the ſums already mentioned ſerve as 
the baſis of the receipt; and in the expenditure, not 
only the determinate, but the extraordinary charges, 
are carried to account, ſuch as buildings erected by 
order of the king, duties returned, expence of jour- 
nies, inqueſts, &c. Theſe ſtatements the king ſigned 
after examining them, and they became authentic do- 
cuments for the reſpective chambers and treaſuries. 
The latter could not pay a farthing beyond the ordi- 
nary and fixed expences, without a ſpecial order from 
the miniſter of the province and the chamber; nor 
could the miniſter, or the chamber themſelves, give 
any orders of this nature to a conſiderable amount, 
without the expreſs mandate of the king. 

The leading principle of the Pruſſian adminiſtration 
of finances is, that the receipt muſt always exceed the 
expenditure, This ſurplus, communibus annis, amounts 
in Sileſia to about half a million of crowns, The ex- 
pences of the army, and for military edifices, uſually 
amount to K 2,900,000 crowns 

T hat of the civil adminiſtration to 400,000 


a F1 


| . Total 3, 300, ooo 
The annual receipt (as we have 
obſerved) amounts to 3,854,932 crowns. 


A furplus therefore remains of 554,932 i 
Of 
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Of this ſurplus, one part was paid into the treaſury, 


and Frederick II. uſually employed the remainder in 


rebuilding towns, ſettling colonies, making improve · 
ments in the province, or in giving preſents to diffe- 
rent individuals. 

Such is the general picture of the adminiſtration of 
the finances of Frederick II. in Sileſia, and it is nearly 
on the fame ſyſtem that all his other provinces were 


®* adminiſtered. (21) 


The land tax in the country, and the exciſe in the 
towns, are the only impoſts in the province of Sileſia; 
but the ſubjects are ſtill liable to certain ſervices which 
have for their obje& the defence of the country. 
Theſe conſiſt, 1ſt, in the obligation to military ſervice ; 
2dly, in the quartering of ſoldiers; 3dly, in che car- 
riages, works, and different ſupplies with which the 
peaſants and inhabitants of the villages are obliged to 
furniſh the king, his army, officers, and attendants, 
when required, F 

All theſeobligations already exiſted under Charles VI. 
but if we reflect on the difference of the governments 
of the two princes, we may eaſily imagine that mili- 
tary ſervices muſt have been much more ſeverely ex- 
acted by Frederick II. than under the preceding reign: 
for, in the time of Charles VI. all Sileſia ſcarcely con- 
tained 4000 ſoldiers; under Frederick there were 
40,000, one half of whom were natives of the province. 
From this it would appear that the burthen was in- 
creaſed ten- fold. But we ſhould deceive ourſelves in 
imagining that it is become oppreſlive in the ſame pro- 
portion, or that the Sileſian ſoldier is refuſed either 
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time or liberty to cultivate his lands. On the con- 
trary, it is known that the augmentation of the troops 
has contributed in Sileſia to the increaſe of induſtry 
and circulation. 

Tt is clear that by the army maintained 1n this 
province, and the exact and punctual payment of the 
ſoldiery, the chief part of the provincial revenues 
only entered the king's coffers to return into circu- 
lation, and procured the citizen and the cultivator a 
degree of certainty with reſpect to their means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and the exchange of their produce againſt 
money. In many parts of this country the gentleman 
and the peaſant formerly had no market to diſpoſe of 
the overplus of their. corn, hay, ſtraw, cattle, and 
other productions. Thus ſituated, they became care- 
leſs, and agriculture languiſhed; the gentleman con- 
fined his attention to the ſports of the field, and never 
thoughtof improving his eſtate. There were many towns 
without either baker, brewer, butcher, or ſhopkeeper. 

At preſent there are 80 garriſoned towns in Sileſia, 
all ſo diſtributed throughout the province, as to enable 
the villagers of every diſtrict eaſily to come to market, 
and exchange their different ſuperfluities for money. 
A ſmall town, with only a garriſon of 600 huſſars, re- 
ceives annually 5 or 6000 crowns. The money paid 
the ſoldier returns into the hands of the inhabitant and 


the peaſant, who furniſh him with the neceſſaries of 


life. If we obſerve what eaſe and comfort the circu- 
lation of only 1000 crowns in ſpecie procures to a 
number of induſtrious families, we may form ſome 


idea of the population, activity, and comfort, which 


NSW 
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two millions of crowns muſt produce, diſtributed 
yearly, within the circle of a province, Not above 
ten years have elapſed ſince the little town of Silber- 
berg could ſcarcely maintain four or five brewers, 
bakers, butchers, and ſhopkeepers. Now that the 
fortreſs is rebuilt, and a garriſon kept there of 1600 
men, whoſe pay amounts to 40,000 crowns, theſe 
profeſſions furniſh ſubſiſtence for more than 50 fami- 
lies; and this increaſe of comfort and population has 
proportionably augmented the number of other trades. 
It is certain, however, that all theſe advantages 
would diſappear, and an army of 40, ooo men in ſuch 
a province as Sileſia be a devouring monſter, but for 
the order and exactneſs with which it is. paid, and the 
admirable diſcipline which invariably keeps the ſoldier 
in the execution of his duty. The Sileſians, ruined 
formerly by the Imperial troops, were unable to form 
any idea of this diſcipline, and ſhuddered at the very 
name of a garriſon, On reading the continual com- 
plaints made by this province, under the preceding 
reign, againſt the military exactions, we figure to 
ourſelves an army pillaging a hoſtile country. The 
ſoldiers, not punctually paid, were driven by neceſſity 
to live as they could. The inhabitants received no- 
thing for Jodgings, proviſions, tranſports, and other 
ſervices. The money they paid for recruits was ſent 

out of the province, to which it never returned, 

Experience and compariſon have proved to the 

leſians, that an army, governed according to the mili- 
tary conſtitution of Pruſſia, is more generally favour- 
able to circulation and induſtry, than the profuſion of 
D 3 a vo- 
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2 „ court. Accordingly, at the preſent pe- 
riod, complaints are ſeldom heard in Sileſia of gar- 


riſons, which occaſion an annual circulation of upwards 
of two millions of crowns. 

When we conſider that the young men are obliged 
to enter into the military line, and that the ſoldiers, 
who work alſo on the fortifications, are furniſhed, at a 
certain price, with lodgings, carriages, horſes, corn, 
and forage, we cannot ſuppoſe that this advantage has 
been purchaſed at too dear a price. | 

In the preſent conftitution of monarchical ſtates, 
which are obliged to maintain coloſſal armies, the firſt 


times, and under every form of government, it was 
the duty of every man to arm for the defence of the 
country. It is only in modern times, that the ſubjects 
of ſome ſtates furniſhed money to enliſt ſoldiers, in 
lieu of perſonal ſervice. . But, in Pruflia, the military 
conſtitution is far beyond what was ever witneſſed 
either in ancient or modern ſtates. It would not be 
difficult to prove, that when Rome governed Aſia, 
Africa, and the greateſt part of Europe, ſhe at no time 
had on foot more numerous armies than thoſe main- 
tained by Frederick in time of peace. In the province 
of Sileſia, for inſtance, there are conſtantly ſix legions, 
equal to thoſe of the Romans, and one half of them 
muſt be native ſoldiers. Never did the Romans 
maintain ſo conſiderable a garriſon in any of their 
conquered kingdoms. 

We have ſhewn the means 'employed by the a 


niſtration to keep vp this army at the expence of the 


- 


province, 


2 5 


duty of the ſubject is, ſurely, military ſervice. At al! 
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province, without conſiderably augmenting the taxes, 
beyond what they amounted to under the laſt reign of 
the houſe of Auſtria. But how can this province, 
with its preſent population, continually furniſh 20,000 
men able to bear arms? (22) Sparta.and Switzerland, 
where every man was a ſoldier, cannot here be cited 
as examples. In Sparta, the Jlotes cultivated the 


Hands, and the Swiſs have but little land to cultivate. 


The wonderful adminiſtration of Frederick has reſolved 
this problem, and at this day nothing appears more 
ſimple. 

This arrangement is founded on what is called 
cantonments. Each regiment, except the huſſars, has 


a canton, or diſtrict, aſſigned to it, comprehending a 


certain number of towns or villages, from which it has 
a right to take, for the military ſervice, the young peo- 
ple of whom they ſtand in need. The regiment keeps 
a liſt of all the ſons of citizens and peaſants in the 
diſtrict, who are marked on the baptiſmal regiſter. 
Every year one of the officers of the regiment is ſent 
into the canton, to examine the young men, to meaſure 
them, and mark ſuch as are fit for ſervice. But this 


levy cannot be made arbitrarily, without giving notice 


to the chamber, which ſends commiſſaries, with orders 


to ſee that every thing is conducted ayrecably to the 


ordinances. The regulation eſtabliſned on this ſub- 
ject limits the power of the regiments, and determines 
the caſes in which levies may be made. There are 
ſpecific exemptions, which tend to the benefit of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and population, This regu- 
lation exempts, in the firſt place, only ſons, who are 

. deſtined 
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deſtined to ſucceed their fathers in ſome ſituation, or 


thoſe children with whoſe ſervices a family cannot dif- 


penſe, for the cultivation of their lands, or who are 


obliged to take care of a poor or infirm mother, or 


brothers and ſiſters in a ſtate of infancy: 2dly, ſtran- 


gers newly ſettled in the country, and the children they 


have brought with them: 3dly, weavers (in Sileſia): 
Athly, artiſans in certain profeſſions, according to their 
utility and ſcarcity i in each province. For inſtance, as 
the city of Breſlaw, and the mountainous diſtrict, are 
the ſear of the linen manufactories, theſe places are 
exempt from military ſervice. . It is true that the 
mountains of Sileſia are appropriated to the king's 


guards; but ſoldiers are rarely drawn from thence for 
them, as the generals of other regiments make a point 


of offering their handſomeſt men to the king for his 
regiment of guards. 

In the ſpring, the cantoniſts (the ſoldiers of the diſ- 
tricts) are ſent to their reſpective regiments to be ex- 
erciſed; and in three months they muſt be ready to 
appear at the king's reviews. As long as they remain, 
with the regiment, they receive, like other ſoldiers, 
pay, lodging, and cloathing. After the reviews, they 
return home. As the captains profit by the pay of 


the ſoldiers in their abſence, there is no fear of their 


retaining them a day longer than is neceſſary. 

When not on duty, theſe ſoldiers return into- the 
claſs of other villagers, and depend, like them, upon 
the lord of the eſtate. They may marry, t 
land, and contract other engagements. 

In a great part of Sileſia, eſpecially towards Po- 
land, 
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land, the military ſervice aſſiſts in poliſhing the rude 


manners of the inhabitants: for, in theſe countries, 


we {till find thoſe barbarous and filthy avi of whom 
Procopius has left us the deſcription. (23) It is the 
ſame with reſpect to the inhabitants of Pomerania, 
Pruſſia, and Weſtphalia, - The new ſoldiers acquire 
habits of order and cleanlineſs at their regiments, and 


many of them, who in their villages knew nothing but 


a barbarous and unintelligible jargon, at length ac- 
quire a proficiency in the language of their country. 
On their return to their villages, they become models 
of politeneſs and ho ton, and thus contribute, in | 
ſome meaſure, to the progreſs of civilization. In many 
places, theſe ſoldiers, whom they call Beurlaubten, or 
ſent back, are the only perſons who can ſpeak German, 
and maintain a civilized deportment. 

In time of peace the ſoldiers are quartered only in 
the towns. Tho' no more than two thirds of the Sileſian 
towns are garriſoned, the burthen is divided amonegſt 
them all, which is a great relief to thoſe who are actu- 
ally obliged to ſupport it. This repartition is effected 
by a duty on each houſe in the towns, and on induſtry, 
which duty 1s called ſervice. The ſervice of a mode- 


rate citizen amounts to ſome crowns monthly; and this 


impoſt is ſo univerſal in the towns, that the civil 
officers of government are themſelves obliged to con- 
tribute a ſmall portion of their appointments. The 
ſervice money cauſes an annual circulation of about 
200,000 crowns in Sileſia. | 
This ney is paid into the ſervice fund, from 
which a reunburſement is afterwards made to all in- 
$ i324 habitants 
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habitants upon whom the common ſoldiers are actually 
quartered. Eight gros, or half a florin is paid month- 
ly for a ſoldier, if he be a ſingle man; for a married 
ſoldier 16, and for a horle 6 gros. | 

All the towns in the Sileſian mountains are not 
garriſoned in time of peace, on account of the dear- 
neſs of proviſions, and from a dread of interrupting 
the commerce and manufactures of linen, which are 
very flouriſhing, in thoſe parts. In vain are troops 
well diſciplined, when it will often happen that the 


officer and the ſoldier make the citizen feel the diſdain 


with which they think they have a right to treat him. 
The merchant, on his ſide, who thinks, with reaſon, 
that, by making commerce flouriſh, he renders ſervice 
to the ſtate, cannot ſubmit to military inſolence; he 
beholds with pain the image of force and ſervitude 


' perpetually thundering on every {ide of hin: all theſe 


circumſtances conſpire to diſcourage and depreſs him, 


nor can he retain the ſame eſteem for a profeſſion 


which leads to no reſpect: his activity ceaſes, on ſee- 


ing men who lead an idle life enjoy without any trouble 


ſuch conſideration, and pride themſelves upon it to 
render his feelings the more humiliating : hence he 
conſiders as enemies even his fellow citizens, armed 
for his defence; and is ſoon tempted to carry with 
him into neighbouring countries, always ready to re- 
ceive him, that induſtry, without which it would be 
no eaſy matter to maintain the ſoldier. It is natural, 
therefore, for the inhabitants of the towns in theſe 
diſtricts readily to pay the {ſervice duty, without re- 
quiring garriſons; whilſt others, which are deſtitute of 

trade 
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trade and manufactures, deem themſelves fortunate to 


have quartered upon them troops who procure them 
the means of ſubſiſtence. | Bo 
Frederick II. to relieve the inhabitants, built bar- 
racks at his own expence, in many towns, for the ſol- 
diers. Thus their lodging is not burthenſome for 
certain places, and 1s highly advantageous for others. 
It is the ſame with reſpect to the obligation they 
are under of travelling with their horſes for the king's 
ſervice, or of delivering corn, forage, &c. All per- 
ſons who travel in the public ſervice, and have paſſ- 
ports from the king, his miniſter, or the chamber, are 
conveyed by the peaſants from one village to another, 


with the number of horſes mentioned in the paſſport. 


The traveller gives the peaſant a receipt, which he 
carries to the office of the domains of his circle, and 
receives the fixed price of three gros a German, or 
fx Engliſh miles, per horſe. This pay, which, in 
truth, would appear very trifling in ſome countries, is, 
in others, equal to ordinary gain. Each peaſant in 


Sileſia maintains in general four horſes, and theſe ſer- 


vices are performed alternately by the inhabitants of 
each village, and no peaſant can be compelled to ab- 
ſent himſelf above one day from his houſe. 

All the ordinances which regulate theſe ſervices 
breathe humanity and moderation. An extract from 
that for regulating the travelling horſes, will ſuffice to 
ſhew the ſpirit that pervades the whole: The pea- 
« ſants who furniſh horſes ſhall not be forced to go 
« further than their ſtation, nor ſhall they be com- 
* 228 to go more than a (German) mile and a half 
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and moderation towards the peaſants. He carried 
his attention ſo far as himſelf to determine the num- 


than twelve Engliſh miles. When the horſes died, 


neceſlary for the ſervice of the army, the conſtruction 


months, to indemnify them in ſome meaſure for the 
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« in two hours. Travellers are forbidden to puſh on 
tc the horſes, and load them with packets and baggage ; 
c and they are eſpecially warned againſt ſuffering their 
« ſervants to drive or beat the horſes. If the traveller 
cc arrives later by 12 hours than the time at which 
« the horſes were ordered for him, the peaſant is not 


« conducted only at his own expence.“ 
Frederick himſelf gave the example of humanity 


ber of horſes they ſhould be obliged to furniſh for his 
own journies, and never did he require one more. 
His ſuite was never compoſed of more than three or 
four carriages, with his ſaddle horſes. The plan of 
his journey was ſo diſpoſed, that the peaſants never 
waited above an hour or two, nor proceeded more 


they were always paid for out of the royal treaſury. 
When a conſiderable number of carriages were 


of fortreſſes, or the conveying of corn to the maga- 
zines, the chamber commanded the provincial coun- 
ſellors in each circle to give notice to the peaſants. 
The diſtance, the time, and the quantity of the con- 
veyances, are fixed, and the proprietors are paid a 
reaſonable price. Even in the midſt of war the pea- 
ſants are not obliged to work for nothing; and in 1763 
the Sileſians were exempted from every duty for ſome 


extraordinary ſervices required of them during the war. 
T his 
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This ſort of ſervice is always under the inſpection 


: of the chambers, their commiſſaries, and provincial 
= counſellors. It is never abandoned to the arbitrary 
| I | diſpoſal of the military, even when wanted for the pur- 
= poſes of the army. 


The ſame conduct is obſerved when corn, forage, 


XZ ftraw, wood, or other articles, are required of the land- 


holders for the uſe of the army. The rates are fixed 


& from the general ſurvey of the province; the prices 


are reaſonable, and in ſome places ſurpaſs thoſe of the 
markets. | 

With reſpect to the fortreſſes, the inhabitants of the 
villages who have little places, the day labourers, and 
artiſans, are obliged to keep the ramparts in order; 


and they are ſo well paid for this, that they could not 


gain more at home, beſides that they have the li- 
berty of ſending others to ſupply their places, when 


. they think proper. The chambers, which are entruſted 


with theſe works, have ſtri& orders from the king to 
ſee that the workmen are regularly paid; but, in ſpite 
of theſe precautions, it, often, happens that rapacious 
engineers rob theſe people of part of what 1s due. to 
them, and enrich themſelves at their expence. Many 
of them have been puniſhed. | 

Frederick II. built every year a certain number of 
houſes at Berlin, Potzdam, and other towns, which 
opened a new channel, through which he reſtored part 
of his revenues to circulation. If the, workmen em- 
ployed in theſe buildings did not gain enough to put 
themſelves at their eaſe, it was not the- king's fault, 


but that of the uadertakers, who deceived him with 


the 
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the — facility, as it was impoſibl> for him to ac- 

quire a knowledge of all the minute details in this 

branch. (24) Frederick's main object was to employ 
all ſorts of workmen and artiſans in embelliſhing or 

repairing the towns of his dominions. For theſe works, 

and eſpecially for thoſe of the fortreſſes, it would have 

been eaſy to command ſoldiers, who would have worked 

much cheaper than ordinary labourers ; but this muſt 

have injured other workmen, and Frederick uniformly 

rejected that counſel as often as it was propoſed to 

him. Many ſoldiers, however, did live by theſe works; 
but they were conſidered as ordinary workmen, paid 

on the ſame footing, and enjoyed in that reſpect the 

fame degree of liberty. (25) 

All theſe arrangements which we have been de- 
fcribing, have for their object the maintenance of the 
greateſt poſſible number of military forces. There is 
not, nor ever was there, a ſovereign who knew better 
how to diſcover and employ the means of keeping on 
foot an army ſo immenſe, in proportion to his domi- 
nions, without ſacrificing the happineſs of his people. 
In all the ordinances of this philoſophical ſovereign, an 
uniform defire of affording the laborious claſs of his 


people the means of induſtry and profit is predomi- 


nant. He laboured inceſſantly toſecure to his ſubjects, 
ſubſiſtence, tranquil? y, ſecurity, property, and liberty 
of religion; to «inſpire them with induſtry and emu- 
lation, to preſerve commodities at a moderate price, 


to maintain the neceſſary circulation, and to protect 


the people againſt the tyranny and vexations of the 
n and 2 adminiſtration. 
Let 


e 
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Let us continue to examine that which this prince 
created in Sileſia, perſuaded that it will preſent to us 
a model of the general adminiſtration of the Pruſſian 
ſtates, and point out the means which have conducted 
him to the execution of his deſigns. 

The inſtruments of the king's will in Sileſia are, 

iſt, The chambers of war and domains eſtabliſhed 
at Breſlaw and Glogau. Theſe are directed by the 


miniſter of ſtate and finances of Sileſia, under the title 


of preſident. 

2dly, Three councils eſtabliſned at Breſlaw, Glo- 
gau, and Brieg, deſtined to adminiſter juſtice in the 
bailiwics. The chief in this department bears the 
title of miniſter of ſtate and juſtice in Sileſia. 

3dly, The army, always ready to enforce reſpect 
for the laws and ordinances of the ſovereign, | 

The miniſter of finances in Sileſia, and the cham- 


bers over which he preſides, do not depend, like the 


other provinces which have no particular miniſter, on 
the directory general of finances at Berlin. They re- 
ceive their orders immediately from the king. The 
objects entruſted to them are more extenſive than 
thoſe of the other departments of finances and do- 
mains. Beſides the adminiſtration of the royal reve- 
nues, the care of the troops, for whom they are to pro- 
vide quarters, the direction of the deliveries of corn, 
&c. the tranſports, and labours of the peaſants, &c. 
they have the ſuperintendence of all which concerns 
the rights and intereſts of the ſovereign. They exer- 
ciſe the king's rights over the catholic churches, name 
or confirm the nomination of curates of that commu- 

nion, 
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nion, and when the pope wants to publiſh a bull of in- 
dulgencies in the province, it muſt be previouſly exa- 
mined by the chambers, and their conſent obtained 


for its promulgation. They have the inſpection of 


the police in the towns, and 1n the country the admi- 
niſtration of the funds and revenues of municipal bo- 
dies, as well as of all trades, arts, manufactures, and 
commerce; in a word, of whatſoever relates to the 
improvement, the augmentation, labour, and fale, of 
the productions of the province. 

It has, already, been remarked, that the country is 
divided into forty-eight circles, each of which is di- 
rected by a provincial counſellor, entruſted with all 
which concerns the territorial impoſt, and the exe- 
- cution of the ordinances of the chamber. It is the 
ſame with reſpect to towns, which are alſo divided into 
ſeveral departments, each of which is under the di- 
rection of a particular commiſſary, named by the 
chamber. Each commiſſary reſides in the centre of 
his department, He 1s obliged to make frequent 
circuits through the towns under his inſpeCtion ; to 
keep an attentive eye on every thing relative to the 
police, the ceconomy of the chamber, manufactures, 
proviſions, induſtry, and commerce; to make accu- 
rate reports to the chamber, and to receive and exe- 
cute its orders for the remedy of abuſes. 

All theſe counſellors, as well as thoſe of the cham- 
ber, are nominated by the king. The firſt point of 
their inſtruction is, zealouſly and attentively to watch 
over the intereſts of the ſovereign ; the ſecond, to be- 
ſow the utmoſt attention on whatſoever concerns the 

ſub- 
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ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants of the town and country, 


= eſpecially of the numerous claſs of cultivators, arti- 
= fans, and workmen. It is this claſs of men which 


more particularly ſtands in need of all the attention 


the merchant, the capitaliſt, &c. ſuch men muſt have 


I been abſolutely deſtitute of conduct and of prudence, 


not to live at their eaſe, in ſuch a country as Sileſia, 
under a government like that of Frederick II. 
The claſs of what are properly called ſubjects in the 


1 country, is compoſed, 1ſt, of peaſants; 2dly, of gar- 
deners; 3dly, of ſimple inhabitants. They are called 
= peaſants who poſſeſs land ſufficient to maintain one or 


more ploughs, and who, in conſequence of theſe poſ- 


| ſeſſions, are obliged to perform, with their horſes, a 


definite.or indefinite number of days works for the 
lord of whom they hold their lands. The gardeners 
are thoſe who poſſeſs only a few acres of ground or a 


garden, and who, when they have not purchaſed the 


privilege of free gardeners, are conſtrained to perform 
ſome manual ſervices in the fields, or at the caſtle of 
their lords, ſuch as harveſting, haymaking, ſhooting, 
fiſhing, ſheep-ſhearing, meſſages, or other labours of 
that kind. For theſe they receive a certain quantity 
of the produce they help to gather; ſuch as the, ele- 
venth blade, when they work at harveſt ; the ſixteenth 
buſhel, when they thraſh ; two gros per day for other 
works; or a kreutzer for every league when they are 
ſent on meſſages, Theſe rates, which were fixed at a 
time when the buſhel of wheat coſt only 4 or 5 gros, 
and a labourer might ſubſiſt on two kreutzers a day, 
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and protection of government. As for the gentleman, 
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no longer bear a juſt proportion to the price-of other 
articles, and are infinitely below what a free man may 
gain. All theſe people, however, find the means of 
living on this lender pay, and the fruits of their gar- 
dens and fields. They are extremely uſeful to the 
gentlemen. As their gain depends on the produce 


and fertility of the earth, it is their intereſt to cultivate 


with care thoſe fields of which they ſhare the profits, 
They are called inhabitants who poſſeſs only a houſe, 
who live by ſome trade, or labour by the day, and pay 
a ſmall tribute to the lord. 

The ſituation of the ſubjects relatively to the lords 
bore no ſmall reſemblance to real ſervitude. The 
peaſant poſſeſſed ſcarcely any right of property and in- 
heritance, as is ſtill the caſe in Poland. He was ob- 
bged, during the greateſt part of the week, to labour 
for his lord with his horſes, or his oxen, and had but 
httle time left to cultivate his own lands: a fingle 
years ſcarcity was ſufficient to overwhelm and ruin 
him. Thelords, when they thought proper, deprived 
theſe wretches of their lands, and no other reſource 
remained for them but to turn labourers and fervants, 
or to retire with their cattle into Poland. Negli- 
- gence, ſloth, all the vices of ſlavery, were the natural 
fruit of this barbarous conſtitution. Induſtry can 
have no excitement whatſoever without r and 
enjoyment. 

The ſovereigns who governed Sileſia before Fre- 
derick, endeavoured to ſet bounds to the privileges of 


the princes, and to reduce under their immediate 


ſubjection the ſtates and ſubjects which were, as yet, 
no 
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no more than mediately dependent on their power. 
But it appears that their object was to enfeeble the 
ſtates, rather than to reſtore their ſubjects to the na- 


tural rights of property and freedom. Their firſt ob: 


ject was to draw a great revenue from the country, 
the repartition and collection of which was left with 
the province: ſo that, provided the tax on lands 
were paid, they gave themſelves no concern whether - 


they were well or ill cultivated. When Frederick 


made himſelf maſter of Sileſia, many of the peaſants 
lands were found in the hands of the lords, without a 
cultivator ; he ordered them to be diſtributed into 


farms, and beſtowed in full right on cultivators, with 


houſes, cattle, and every thing neceſſary for agri- 
culture. The lords, as we may imagine, did not ap- 
prove of this ordinance. Many of them were obliged 
to reſign a great part of their eſtates, that they might 
become ſettlements for peaſants. All this, however, 
was literally carried into execution, and the chambers 
watched with great care over the proprietary rights of 
the new poſſeſſors. 


An ordinance of the ſame nature mind each pea- 


ant *2 the poſſeſſion of a ſingle farm. They who 


poſſeſſed two or more, were obliged to part with them, 
by either ſelling them to others, or by giving them to 
their ſons, if old enough to cultivate them. It is an 
excellent principle of adminiſtration, that every portion 
of land capable of nouriſhing a family, ſhould have a 
particular cultivator. The inhabitants of towns were 
protumated, likewiſe, from poſſeſſing farms in the 
E 2 country, 
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country, and thoſe who already had any, were obliged 
to ſell them to the peaſants, 

Other ordinances ſet bounds to the * of the 
lords towards their peaſants. The gentlemen, in imi- 
tation of the Poles, treated them extremely ill, and 
beat them unmercifully, whenever they thought proper. 


Frederick gave theſe unfortunate men the right of 
complaining to the government againſt the treatment 


and injuſtice of their ſuperiors. He enjoined the tri- 
bunals to examine their complaints, to ſummon the 
- gentlemen to anſwer them, to puniſh the cruelty and 
injuſtice of theſe petty tyrants, and to alleviate as much 
as poſſible the fate of the cultivator. 

The ſame ordinance prohibits the lords from refuſing 
their peaſants the liberty of quitting their territory, 
to marry or ſettle elſewhere, on their paying a certain 
ſum, which is fixed at a ducat a head. Fa 

There 1s no country where the laws are ſo favour- 
able for the little againſt the great, as they were in the 
Pruſſian ſtates during the reign of Frederick. It was 
difficult for unjuſt and prejudiced judges to reje& the 
complaints of the people, in a country where all knew 
that the loweſt ſubje& could himſelf deliver them 
into the hands of the ſovereign. Nor mult it be ima- 
gined that all theſe complaints were thrown into the 
| fire. (26) Whatever was their form and ſtyle, they 
were received and read, and, when ſome remarks in 
the form of inſtructions had been written upon the 
margin, they were immediately ſent to the miniſter, 
or the department connected with the point in queſtion. 
An 
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An order of the cabinet was frequently given, at the 
ſame time, for the report of the enquiry to be made to 
the king. All further regulations were needleſs to 


inſpire the commiſſaries with care and prudence, and 


the judges with impartiality. 
Only a few years were requiſite to carry all theſe 


ordinances into execution in Sileſia, whilſt in other 


countries they were propoſing prizes, to decide Mbe- 
ther it be uſeful to ſecure to the peaſant the property of 
his lands and of his labour ? Frederick did not watt 
for the deciſion of academies in matters which have 
ſo immediate an influence on the happineſs of man- 


kind, and which no circumſtances, except barbarous 


habits, or the exceſſive love of paradoxes, can ever 
ſuffer to be called in queſtion. 
All theſe regulations have for their object the en- 


ereaſe of population, and the improvement of the 


condition of the countrymen. Frederick exerted 
with no leſs vigilance his paternal care, in repairing 
their misfortunes occaſioned by ſtorms, hail, inun- 


dations, fires, diſorders amongſt the cattle, and other 


accidents. (27) In no country are there fewer beggars, 
or a government more attentive 1n preventing and 
removing the miſery of the ſubjects, The moral ob- 
ligation of ſolacing the unhappy is become, in Fre- 
derick's dominions, a duty commanded by the law. 
The whole country is divided into certain ſocieties, 


each member of which receives ſuccours in money, 


neceſſaries, labour, &c. whenever he meets with any 
misfortune or conſiderable loſs. If we add to this 
aſſiſtance che taxes remitted him for ſome years, in 
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ready money, it is evident that he muſt ſoon be in a 
condition to repair his loſſes, and to reſume his former 
fituation. A provincial counſellor inquires concern- 
ing the nature of theſe loſſes, and eſtimates the damage. 
Next, he makes his report to the chamber, which de- 
cides on the nature of the indemnification, and takes 
care that he is paid. All this occaſions no extra- 
ordinary expences. In the ſpace of a few months, 
the buildings which have been burnt, muſt be re- 15 
paired, and the cultivation of the land ſuffers no inter- 
ruption. | | 18 
Great care is taken, likewiſe, to prevent fires. In 
each village there is a pump, and every individual is 
obliged to keep in his houſe a certain number of 
leathern buckets and other implements calculated to 
extinguiſh fires. All matters of this fort are examined 
every year by the provincial counſellors, and an exact 
. return made to the chambers. When there is any 
deficiency, the provincial counſellors are reſponſible. 
It has been obſerved that we may judge of the de- 
gree of the civilization of a people, and of the value 
they annex to fixed habitations, by the precautions 
they take. againſt fires. In 2 great part of Sileſia, 
| fituated on the confines of Poland, the houſes in the 
. villages, and even in many towns, are formed of the 
trunks of trees placed horizontally on each other, and 
covered with ſtraw or ſhingles. There are neither 
ſtone chimnies, nor any maſonry. In this country 
it was found neceſſary to prohibit the inhabitants, un- 
der pain of corporal puniſhment, from carrying into 
the barns, ſtables, and other thatched buildings, light- 
1 | ed 


ed chips, or candles without a lantern; from drying 
flax and hemp in their houſes; from lining their ſtoves 
with linen and other combuſtible matters; from 
ſmoaking near thatched roofs, in barns, or in the 
woods. All theſe prohibitions imply a very extraor- 
dinary negligence, inſomuch that one would imagine 
that the people for whom they were made are but juft 
emerging out of the paſtoral and hunting ſtate, and 
are only beginning to experience the advantages of agri- 
culture, ſociety, and permanent dwellings. The habi- 
tations of the gentlemen of this country are nearly all 
of the ſame architecture; and the barons live, as in 
many Poliſh villages, intermingled, as it were, with 
their horſes, ſwine, ſheep, and oxen. (233 

During the reign of Frederick, the ordinances of 
this ſage monarch, and the indefatigable attention of 
the chambers, have at length obliged them to ſub- 
ſtitute ſtone chimnies for their wooden funnels ; or, at 
leaſt, the prohibition is ſo enforced as to prevent them 
from conſtructing new houſes on the ancient plan. In 
all the villages ſtone ovens are now to be met with, 
and particular places ſet apart for drying their flax, 
hemp, and fruits. 

From preceding obſervations the reader will natu- 
rally conclude that the villages of theſe countries 
are ſurrounded by foreſts. The whole country is 
covered with wood, and the villages, here and there, 
rear up their heads in the midſt of ir. Theſe damp 
woods, and the negligence of the inhabitants, are fatal 
to the cattle. Oxen and cows are not fed in ſta- 
bles 3 but, as ſoon as the graſs appears, they are ſent 

E * | to 


. „% „ 
to graze in the woods and marſby coppices. Hence 
it frequently happens, that they are in want of food, 


and that the dews, the fogs, exhalations, mud, moiſ- 
ture and heat, engender all forts of diſorders. Every 


eighth or tenth year a general mortality rages among 
the cattle in theſe diſtricts. Theſe loſſes the govern- 


ment endeavour to repair by companies of inſurance, 
which, added to the allowances made by the chambers, 
comfort the inhabitants amidſt their calamities, Bur, 
in theſe very aids, poſſibly, we may diſcover one of 


the cauſes of the negligence of the peaſants, and of 


the encreaſe of the evil. To obviate this, ordinances 
have been publiſhed concerning the manner of treat- 
ing the cattle, and avoiding the contagion; and as 
often as a mortality takes place, the provincial coun- 
ſellor, and the phyſician of the circle, open ſome af 
the animals, to examine whether the diſorder ariſes 
from a real infection, or from the negligence of the 


peaſants. . In the latter caſe, every kind of indemnity 


and allowance is refuſed them. Phyſicians, eſtabliſh- 
ed in every circle, are employed to watch over the 
health of the inhabitants, and the preſervation of the 
cattle, and to make all exertions in their power faith- 


fully to fulfil this double duty. They are paid by the 
king. | 


In general, the fields are the beſt cultivated, and 
the cattle in the fineſt condition, in the proteſtant 
cantons. Thoſe of Glogau, Lignitz, Breſlaw, Brieg, 
and CEls, where the chief part of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans, offer to the eye as well cultivated a 
country as 1n any part of Germany, The produce 
of 
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| of the land is there reckoned at ſix for one. The 


horſes and horned cattle are robuſt, and not a corner 
of land is left uncultivated. But, in Upper Sileſia, 


2 except Leobſchutz, and the confines of Poland, the 


calculation does not exceed three for one; and the 
produce of a cow 1s three crowns a year, The cartle 


there are ſmall, the horſes feeble, and the fields are 


but very lightly tilled. 

Notwithſtanding that the principal cauſe of this 
difference, in ſome meaſure, reſults from the nature of 
the ſail, yet, doubtleſs, we may trace the abuſe of re- 


= ligion as not inactive in contributing to its production. 


The Sileſian catholics celebrated a great number of 


h | feaſts, which ſuſpended the labour of the country for 


a conſiderable part of the year. Biſhops and popes, 
who commanded theſe days of reſt, never thought 
how many were neceſſary for the labourer to maintain 
his family. Attendances within a multitude of chapels, 
and pilgrimages, were continually drawing him from 


his domeſtic occupations; he abandoned his fields, 


and expended on the road the fruit of his paſt labours. 
It is no exaggerated eſtimate, ſurely, to ſuppoſe chat 
50,000 men, annually, ſacrificed two days labour to 
theſe pilgrimages. The loſs occaſioned by the ſaints 
holidays was ſtill more conſiderable. Ten annual 


| feaſts only ſuſpended the labour of at leaſt 500,000 


men. Thus two ptlgrimages and ten holidays ex- 
traordinary ſufficed to retrench from agriculture 
5,100,000 days works, Let us eſtimate each day's 
work at only two gros, (about threepence,) and we 
ſhall find that Frederick, by prohibiting theſe pilgri- 

mages, 
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mages, and aboliſhing theſe ſuperfluous holidays, pro- 


cured the province an annual benefit of 637,500 flo- 


fins, without reckoning the very conſiderable ſum 
expended by theſe devout pilgrims in the foreign 
countries where they went to viſit the chapels. Fre- 
derick's example has had an influence on the adjoining 
provinces, and theſe holidays are aboliſhed by ſeveral 


catholic ſtates. 


Frederick, from the commenceinent of his reign 
in Sileſia, laboured to give new life to agriculture by 
population, and that conſumption which is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence. The garriſons, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of new manufactures in the towns, and foreign 
colonies in the country, were 'the means which he 
thought proper to employ. The garriſons have oc- 
caſioned a freſh circulation of ſpecie in upwards of 50 
towns, and have procured new markets for the huſ- 
bandman. Since the war of 30 years, the price of 
articles has riſen one third in Sileſia, as have the fer- 
tility of the lands and the population. 

The moſt conſiderable colonies are ſettled in Up- 
per Sileſia, where they have formed villages and 


hamlets from the midſt of foreſts. They are chiefly | 
compoſed of Germans : the Poles are only admitted 


into countries entirely German. The object of this 
arrangement is to operate an alteration in the manners, 


the language, and agriculture, of the inhabitants, who : 


are ſtil] the ancient Sarmatians. 
Each coloniſt is put in poſſeſſion of a houſe with a 


Darn and ſtable, of land from 12 to 20 acres, to clear 


out, or meadow land, a garden of one acre, and the 


neceſlary 
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neceſſary cattle. The coloniſt, in the moment of his 
becoming the proprietor of this ground, is exempted 
from all ſervices, whether military or of vaſfalage. 
He pays no taxes for ſome years, and the children 
whom he brings with him participate his privileges. 
When Frederick had raiſed up, in the foreſts of his 
domains, as many new villages as prudence would 
permit, he excited the lords to imitate his example. 
Each of them who eſtabliſhed a new colony of 
foreigners on his eſtate, on the ſame plan with the 
king, received a gratification of 150 crowns from the 
royal treaſury; and this was ſufficient in a country 


where lands and labour are at a very low rate, The 


king required that theſe coloniſts ſhould be exonerated 
from all ſervices, and have their lands ſecured to them 
as hereditary property. A newly ſettled ra_ muſt 
contain, at leaſt, fix farms. 

In order to augment alſo the number of handicraftſ- 
men and labourers in the province, the king granted 
the lords 70 crowns for every new houſe with a gar- 


den, when they had themſelves the building timber, 


and 100 when they had it not. After the years of 
exemption, theſe ſettlers only paid a flight quit-rent to 
the lord, and a trifling duty to the royal coffers. In 


other reſpects they were perfectly free. 


By theſe means, a very few years after the ſeven 
years war, aroſe upwards of 250 new 'villages, and 


more than 2000 new ſettlements of farmers, manu- 


facturers, and other workmen. Reckoning each vil- 
lage, one with another, only at 15 families, and each 
family 


. 


family at four perſons, we ſhall find, including the new 
houſes of the inhabitants, 17,000 coloniſts, of whom 
three fourths at leaſt are foreigners. | 
Although, as we have already remarked, attempts 
have been made, in ſome of the royal domains, to 
divide the lands among the cultivators, the royal 
chambers have invariably conſidered it as a principle, 
that it is advantageous to the ſovereign, to agriculture, 
and to population, that the gentlemen and other pro- 
prietors of land ſhould divide it among a great num- 
ber of farmers, either as hereditary property, or on 
leaſes. They always favour this ſort of arrangements, 
and encourage the proprietors to adopt them. 
A ſtriking proof that agriculture has not attained 
its perfection in Sileſia is, that two thirds only of the 
lands are ſown yearly, and the remainder lies fallow. 
Every farmer divides his land into three parts; the one 
he calls his winter, the ſecond his ſummer, and the 
third his fallow land. His winter land, thus called 
as it is ſowed in autumn, is for wheat and rye, His 
ſummer land, which is ſown in the ſpring, produces 
barley, oats, miller, flax, &c. The fallows are not 
fown, but remain two years out of tillage, and ſerve 
only to graze the cattle. But, it is evident that they 
can rarely find good eating on them, and this repoſe 
contributes little to the fertility. Almoſt all the lands 
in Sileſia are good, yet, on deducting the repoſe of 
_ theſe fallows, they ſcarcely produce four for one. In 
England, the Low Countries, and on the banks of the 
Rhine, the crop is deemed very moderate when the 


* 


little or no uſe. If theſe lands were ſhared amongſt 
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produce is not 12 for one. Can any point more 
clearly prove that theſe fallows are leſs advantageous 
than marl and dung? 

It is eaſy to perceive that this cuſtom derives 1 its 
origin from the times in which the country was thinly 


peopled. If Sileſia had fo many cultivators as to al- 


low only ſeven acres to each, as amongſt the Romans, 
they would take care to leave no fallows, and theſe 
ſeven acres would certainly produce more than fifty 
in the preſent ſtate; (29) In China, near London, 
and in the ſuburbs of Breſlaw, where thirty acres of 


land coſt as high as 10,000 crowns, and where there 


are no fallows, a fingle acre is ſufficient to furniſh ſub- 
ſiltence for a whole family. 

This diſtribution of the lands 1s one of the greateſt 
obſtacles to agriculture in Sileſia; it divides the pro- 
perty of each cultivator into three long ſlips, and de- 
prives him of the means of deriving the moſt profit 
from it. The moſt remote parts are generally badly 
cultivated, and rarely manured. The huſbandman is 
ordered to work his fallow in June; but the ordinance 
is ſeldom executed, as this is the moment when forage 
is the moſt ſcarce, and the fallows are wanted for the 
Cattle to graze on. 4 

Another proof of the backwardneſs of agriculture in 
Sileſia is in the quantity of commons, where neither 
corn nor hay are reaped in whole diſtricts, and which 
ſerve only for paſturage to one or more villages. It is 
proved that theſe commons do not furniſh the cattle 
with ſufficient nutriment, and are, conſequently, of 
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one might encloſe his portion with a hedge, make it 


rain, that by an agrarian Jaw, ſuch as the lex Lici- 


to half of what they actually poſſeſs3the cultivation 
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the inhabitants of the reſpective communities, every 


produce corn or graſs, and procure himſelf ten times 
more good forage to feed his beaſts with in the ſtable, 
than they can find bad graſs upon the commons. 

The king and his chambers were not ignorant of 
theſe errors, ſo prejudicial to agriculture. It is cer- 


via, (30) which ſhould limit the lands of the peaſants 


would ſoon be brought to perfection, and the produce | 
of the lands be conſiderably increaſed. But, there 


are many caſes in which a free people may impoſe laws 
on themſelves, which, if ordained by a monarch, would 


be conſidered as acts of deſpotiſm, and a violation of 
the property of the citizens. Frederick felt this truth, 
and contented himſelf with exciting, by examples and 
rewards, the huſbandmen themſelves to correct the 
abuſes in agriculture, to cultivate new productions; 
in a word, to make every improvement of their lands, 
He ſent ſeveral ſkilful men, at his own expence, into 
England, the Low Countries, and other parts, to ſtudy 
the beſt methods of improving agriculture, that they 
might inſtruct their fellow citizens, on their return. 
Foreign cultivators were placed on the royal domains, 
to furniſh the example of a good agriculture, to culti- 
vate unknown productions in the province, and to dif- 
fuſe the knowledge of their utility. It is a duty im- 
poſed on the chapters and convents, to make eſſays 
and experiments of this nature in their vaſt poſſeſ- 
ſions. (31) On confirming the election of a new 

abbe, 
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abbe, the king uſually impoſed on him, as a con- 


dition, A certain number of improvements relative 
to agriculture: ſuch as the planting of vines, oaks, 
mulberry - trees, potatoes, the making ſome ex- 
periments on the culture of flax, and on wool; the 
ſending for ſtallions from Pruſſia, farmers from Mag- 


debourg, cows from Oft-Frieſland, turf-cutters from 
Weſtphalia, ſilk manufacturers from France, and other 


articles of that nature. A monk, who was deſirous 
of becoming anzabbe, ſubſcribed readily to all theſe 


conditions; but the execution did not always corre- 


ſpond with the promiſes. New productions, however, 
gradually find their way into the country, new me- 
thods and new arts are taught, and by gradual advan- 
ces prejudices and ignorance diſappear, Fertile vine- 
yards are to be found in countries, where but twenty 
years before the eye ſaw no object except hills covered 
with barren ſand. The wine, indeed, 1s not excellent; 


but, at leaſt, ſome profit is drawn from land which 


could not be otherwiſe employed; and this wine, ſuch 
as it is, cannot but be very uſeful in a country which 
produced none before. (32) 

Marl and turf have been diſcovered in ſome parts 
of Sileſia, and the inhabitants have learnt how to make 


uſe of them. The ſucceſs of the mulberry-trees and 


ſilk worms has proved that theſe productions are not 
deſtined by nature to be confined to Perſia and China ; 
and potatoes are diſcovered to be as capable of culti- 
vation in the north of Europe as in the ſouth of Ame- 


rica, Thirty years ago, ordinances and notices were 


of neceſſity publiſhed, to compel the inhabitants to 
| intro- 
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introduce this root. Such are the happy effects of 
experiments and example in rural ceconomy. 


As for the commons, common paſtures, and the 
diviſion of the lands into three portions, the king did 
not chuſe to exert his authority to produce changes; 
but he propoſed prizes for ſuch as would conform to 
his patriotic intentions. To this effect, commiſſions 


were named, compoſed of magiſtrates, ceconomiſts, 
and ſurveyors, who undertook to divide the commons, 
whenever the communities were ſo diſpoſed. The or- 
dinance for this eſtabliſhment, recommending theſe 
diviſions, is of the 14th of April, 1771. 

I the tranſition from the paſtoral ſtate to that of 
agriculture be the ſecond degree of civilization, it 
may be aſſerted that the partition of each eſtate, and 
the liberty accorded to each cultivator to work his 
land for his own profit, is the higheſt degree, and 


conducts to the perfection of agriculture. But a few 
years ago, the inhabitants of Sileſia were ſo far remov- 
ed from this ſtate, that the ordinance for theſe diviſions 


appeared a moſt extraordinary innovation, .and pro- 


duced a general aſtoniſhment. This ordinance does, 
in fact, reſemble an agrarian law; but the ſtyle in 


which it is conceived ſufficiently demonſtrates that 
the government endeavours to operate the abolition of 


the commons, leſs by its injunctions, than by perſua- 


five means. (33) As almoſt all the gentlemen have 
the right of paſturage on the lands of their peaſants, 
and cattle form the beſt part of their revenues, we 


may eaſily conceive what difficulties they threw in the 


way of this diviſion of the commons, and with what 
reluctance 
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reluctance they conſented to fee the peaſant incloſe 
his property. The example of England, and many 
other countries, where there are no commons“, where 
each peaſant feeds his ſheep in his incloſure, and 
where the gentleman derives great benefit from his 
cattle, is not yet ſufficiently felt in Sileſia to be gene- 
rally imitated. 

Yet, what has been already done, has occaſioned a 
dawn of light, and produced a conſiderable degree of 
attention to rural ceconomy ; and it is no trifling ac- 
quiſition to have induced the huſbandman to make 
experiments, and to have diſpoſed him to abandon 


f his uſual habits, and to imitate good examples. The 
t cares of government have awakened in ſome judicious 
4 and well directed minds, the love of a ſcience which 
. attracted the attention and bounties of the ſovereign. 
a A ſociety of agriculture is formed in Sileſia, who pub- 
of liſn the reſult of their experiments and improvements. 
ca Their progreſs is daily increaſing, and, if the preſent 
* government does not fall from the predicament in 
which Frederick ſo ſucceſsfully placed it at the outſet, 
wy Sileſia will ſhortly be not inferior, in this branch, to 
92 any country in Europe. 
* After the bleſſing of a good king, there is none 


of greater for a ſtate than to poſſeſs a good miniſter. 
Schlabrendorf, Frederick's miniſter in Sileſia, ſhould 
ſhare with his maſter the gratitude of that province. 
During the ſeven years war, he accuſtomed the Sile- 


The Engliſh reader need not be told chat this is an error. 
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ſians punctually to obey the orders of the king. This 
rigour, injurious in many reſpects, eſtabliſhed the 
points the moſt eſſential for the reforms intended to 
be introduced. It was he who confirined the rights of 
inheritance in the property of the peaſants, who placed 
cultivators on deſerted lands, and prevented them 


from holding more than one farm. If the property of 


an eſtate be not ſecured to him who cultivates it, how 
can we expect from him either care or induſtry ? Car- 
mer, the miniſter of juſtice, did for the benefit of the 
lords what Schlabrendorf had effected for that of the 
peaſants in Sileſia. He formed a ſociety of œcono- 
miſts and naturaliſts, who occupy themſelves wholly 
upon the progreſs of agriculture ; and he eſtabliſhed a 
bank of credit, which has been attended with the 
| happieſt conſequences to the gentlemen of the pro- 
Vince. 

A great part of the gentlemen, poſſeſſors of lands in 
Sileſia, had been ruined by the ſeven years war, by 
the alteration of the coin, and ſtill more by an exceſſive 
luxury. They were poor and overwhelmed with 
debt. After the war, they were unable to turn their 
eſtates to account; and their rapacious creditors were 
diſputing their ſpoils in the courts of juſtice. Carmer, 
as preſident of that department, felt the whole extent 
of the evil, and formed the project of meeting it with 
a remedy. It was neceſſary to check the avidity of 
the uſurers, and he took the following method. He 
engaged all the ſtates, or poſſeſſors of manerial lands, 
in the province, to unite, and form a ſociety, all the 
members of which, reciprocally anſwering for tlie 
hebe 
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W whole body, ſhould create and maintain a public cre- 
dit. For this purpoſe, a chamber was eſtabliſhed at 


Breſlaw, called the college of the ftates, who formed a 


loan office. On this common guaranty, the ſociety 


receives the capitals of thoſe who wiſh to place their 
money on landed ſecurity, and thus is it enabled to 


: ſupply the wants of individuals who ſeek to borrow 


on their eſtates. For the ſecurity of the ſociety, the 
ſum lent never exceeds one half of the value of the 


4 land mortgaged. Accordingly, the firſt ſtep is to 
have the eſtate eſtimated by perſons named by the 


ſociety, after which tickets are iſſued for the ſum bor- 


= rowed, which are called in German lederne briefe, or 


letters of leather, becauſe they are printed on parch- 


ment. One of theſe letters is an obligation, on which 


is printed the name of the mortgaged eſtate, and the 
atteſtation of the jurors who have valued it. Theſe 
letters are divided into various ſums, from 100 to 
1000 crowns. They who depoſit their money at the 
bank, receive a number of theſe letters for the ſum 
they preſent, and they circulate every where as ready 
money. The bearer receives his intereſt, on producing 
them, every ſix months. At the commencement, 
the intereſt was at five per cent. but, ſhortly after, 
money became fo plentiful at the bank, that it was 

reduced to 4 per cent. | 
The poſſeſſor of a leathern letter has nothing to do 
with the proprietor of a mortgaged eſtate: all his 
tranſactions lie with the ſociety; it is the general 
body who pay him the intereſt, and his capital when he 
demands it. The ſociety collect, every ſix months, 
| 1 from 
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from the borrowers, the intereſt of the money lent 
them. When this is not exactly paid, they have a 
right to ſequeſter the eſtate, and aſſume the manage- 
ment of it, giving the proprietor only a moderate ſum 
for his ſubſiſtence. If an eſtate is to be ſold for debt, 
the ſociety have the preference over all other creditors 
by virtue of its mortgages, and poſſeſs themſelves of 
the ſum lent, without entering into any proceſs. 


At the beginning, the ſociety endeavoured to pro- 8 


cure money in Holland, Genoa, and Switzerland, that 


they might realize their obligations, on the demand of 


the creditors; but theſe wary republicans made too 


many difficulties, and the bank ſoon perceived that WR 


they could diſpenſe with foreign loans. Frederick 


lent them ſome tons of gold at two per cent. and the 
bank was charged to diſtribute the produce of thoſe i 


ſums yearly amongſt the poor widows and daughters 


of officers. At preſent, more money is offered to them 
than they want; and the capitaliſt has no ſafer means | 


ol inveſting his property. 
The advantage of this eſtabliſnment is evident. 
The gentlemen, who before were obliged to borrow 


froin uſurers at the rate of ſrom ſix to ten per cent. 


now find money at the bank at 4 3, and are no longer 
ſubject to the tricks and barbarity of a knaviſh uſurer, 
On the other hand, capitaliſts find in this inſtitution 


the means of placing their funds without hazard; they | 


receive their intereſt punQually, and are in no appre- 
henſion of a lawſuit. Another material advantage 1s 


produced by it, in teaching the gentlemen to ſet bounds 


to their expences, and pay more attention.to the cul- 
tiyation 
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tivation of their eſtates. It is almoſt impoſſible for 
them to borrow more than one half of the value of 
their lands ; for, though they are not prohibited from 
obtaining more from individuals, it is clear that few 
monied men will truſt them with their property under 
ſuch circumſtances, even at a higher intereſt. Thus, 
gentlemen find themſelves, as it were, compelled to 
augment their incomes, by a proper attention to their 
eſtates, and to meaſure their expences by that income. 
At preſent, it is extremely difficult to diſcover in Si- 
leſia one of thoſe paraſites, formerly ſo common, who, 
after ſpending all their fortune, travelled from one 
houſe to another, to live at the expence of their neigh- 
bours. Several young gentlemen are as much at- 
tached to agriculture and the embelliſhment of their 
eſtates, as their anceſtors were to the expenditure of 
their whole fortunes, in profuſion of every kind, in tra- 
velling, entertainments, field ſports, and other pur- 
ſuirs of the ſame nature. 

The bank of credit ſo diminiſhed the number of 
lawſuits, that many counſellors were obliged to quit 
the profeſſion, and turn to ather methods of ſubſiſtence. 
Never was the utility of an inſtitution fo ſpeedily juſ- 
tified by its ſucceſs. The /eathern letters, at the com- 
mencement, afforded room for ſatire and pleaſan- 
try; (34) but the jeſters themſelves were ſoon happy 
in being able to recur to them. This eſtabliſhment 
has been imitated in other provinces of the Pruſſian 
dominions. | 

Frederick was no leſs attentive, from the beginning 
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of his reign, to the augmentation of the number of 
towns in Sileſia. There are at preſent as many in 
proportion as in Holland. Upwards of 50 towns are 


encloſed with walls; beſides which, there are 50 open 
or market towns, the inhabitants of which live by 
trades, manufactures, or agticulture. All theſe towns 


are ſo diſtributed, as to render it eaſy for the inhabi- 


tants of the adjacent villages to bring their articles to 
market. The moſt conſiderable, ſuch as Breſlaw, 
Schweidnitz, Brieg, Lignitz, Glogau, Hirſchberg, 


Glatz, Buntzlaw, and others, belong immediately to 


the king, and are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 
their population, induſtry, and not inconſiderable pub- 


lic revenues. In the others, the rights of the lords 


are ſo limited, and ſo deprived are they of every op- 


portunity to harraſs their dependents, that only the 


execution of what is good appears to remain within 
their power. 
The means employed by Frederick to attract freſh 


artiſans to his towns, to augment population and in- 


duſtry, and to decorate them with regular buildings, 
were, money, protection, gratifications, and religious 
liberty. We ſhall lay before our readers ſome of the 
advantages offered to ſtrangers who were inclined to 
ſettle in his towns, as they appeared in the public pa- 


The privileges of a burgeſs, and the right of exer- | 


ciſing profeſſions, free of all expences. 


The exemption from all taxes and public charges 
for the ſpace of ſeveral enſuing years. 
ou The 
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The exemption from being enrolled as ſoldiers, for 
them and the children brought with them into the 
country. | | 

Advances from the royal treaſury to purchaſe work- 
ſhops and implements. 

To ſuch as were inclined to build * a ſpot of 
ground and part of the materials were offered gratis, 
and they were reimburſed one quarter of the expences 
of the workmanſhip. It was made a condition, how- 
ever, that theſe houſes ſhould be built of maſonry, 


and after a plan preſcribed by the king, fo as to leave 


leſs room for apprehending fires, and that they might 
contribute at the ſame time to the embelliſhment of 
the towns. 

When Frederick conquered Sileſia, rac any 
ſtone houſes were in the towns : even the principal 


ſtreets were formed of wooden houſes covered with 


ſhingles. At preſent, whole ſtreets are in general 
lined with ſtone houſes ; and there remain only a few 
ruinous buildings in the ſmaller ftreets ſtill covered 
with ſhingles. Even in the towns on the Poliſh fron- 


tiers, where the houles are generally formed of the 


trunks of trees placed horizontally on each other, 


there are a conſiderable number built with ſtone. Al- 


moſt all theſe houſes have been conſtructed at the 


king's expence, who ſold them at a low price to the 
foreigners who came to ſettle in the country. 


The chambers are attentive to the property and re- 
venues of the conumunities of the towns, ſome of which 
poſſeſs 10, 20, nay even as far as 50,000 crowng a 
year. This money is deſlined to pay the counſellors, 

Fi and 
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and other municipal officers, as well as for the fup- 
port of public works and inſtitutions. The general 
adminiſtration is in the hands of the town council, 
and the principal or moſt ancient inhabitants ; but it 
is the royal chamber which collects the revenues, pays 
the expences, and draws up the accounts. 

Though towns can hardly be conſidered in the 
light of orphans, becauſe the council, acting, as it 
were, paternally, never ceaſes to exiſt, yet the Ro- 
man laws had in view the happineſs of cities, in com- 
paring them to infants. (35) Accordingly, as far as 
reſpects their privileges and common property, they 
depend on the ſupreme guardianſhip of the ſovereign, 
Theſe laws were occaſioned, doubtleſs, by either the 
ignorance or infidelity of councils, who have but too 
frequently laboured to ruin towns, the welfare of 
which it was their duty to promote. This opinion is 
juſtified by the conduct of thoſe towns, which, under 
the reign of OMrles VI. had the entire adminiſtration 
of their revenues: a part of them was uſually diſſi- 
pated in feaſts, amuſements, entertainments, &c. 
Theſe abuſes excited perpetual complaints and dif- 
turbances amongſt the people. In many of the ſmall 
towns, the communities were obliged to levy contri- 
| butions to pay the magiſtrates ; and whenever there 
was a queſtion of any extraordinary public expence, 
they involved themſelves in debt, with a perfect in- 
- difference as to the mode of diſcharging it. Many 
towns mortgaged their eſtates, others abandoned them 
to their creditors, thus depriving themſelves of all the 
means of improvement, : 


Under 
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Under the reign of Frederick, rheſe abuſes have 
diſappeared. The eſtates of the towns, and their reve- 
nues, are adminiſtered under the inſpection of the 
royal chambers, with as much order and exactneſs as 
the royal domains and treaſury. At the beginning 
of the year, each town is obliged to lay before the 
chamber a ſtate of its receipt and expenditure, The 
chambers ſubmit theſe accounts to the examination 
of commiſſaries and men of ſkill, who make their 
report, and decide on the utility of the ſchemes pro- 
poſed, and the chambers approve, or introduce alte- 
rations, in conſequence of this report. 

No magiſtrate is allowed to expend ten crowns be- 
yond the fixed ſtatement, without the conſent of the 
chamber. The towns can make no bargain, enter into 
no contract or leaſe, or perform any act of that na- 
ture, without the previous conſent of the chamber, 
and this even before the council or the elders. The 
conſent is never given until the utility of the meaſure 
be clearly proved. In general, the commiſſaries of 
the chamber are expected to reſide in the towns of 
their departments, to maintain order and regularity. 
Thus, the eſtates and revenues of the towns can only 
be applied to purpoſes of public utility, and in con- 
formity with the views of the ſovereign. 

Frederick carried ſtill farther his care to augment 
their welfare. The communities of towns in arrear 
from accidents, or oyerloaded with debt, receive from 
the royal treaſury the ſums they ſtand in need of, to 
extricate themſelves, or to put their affairs in order. 
Theſe advances are, generally, made without intereſt, 

and 
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and the reimburſement is effected ſo gradually as to 
enable them to accompliſh it out of their ſavings, 
without ſuſpending the neceſſary expences. 
Theſe wiſe arrangements have remedied ſo effica- 
cĩouſly all paſt evils and abuſes, that few towns are now 
either in debt, or ſuffering under any traces of the 
miſeries of war; but, on the contrary, their property 
is in a better ſtate than ever. When the king made 
himſelf maſter of Sileſia, there were large and void 
ſpaces in many of the towns, occaſioned by confla- 
gration, on which the houſes never had been rebuilt, 
and the inhabitants were loaded with conſiderable 
'debts, the fatal remains of the war of 30 years. 

In a country where the houſes in the towns, as well 
as the country, are of wood, their roofs of ſhingles, | 
and their chimnies formed of planks, fire muſt be a 
very formidable enemy to the inhabitants. It will 
not, therefore, appear incredible, that, in the firft 
twenty years of Frederick's reign, and, eſpecially, 
during the ſeven years war, more than a ſixth part of 
the towns in Sileſia ſhould have been either partially 
or entirely burnt, f 

Government has created inſtitutions to prevent 
theſe accidents, or at leaſt to alleviate the misfortune, 
by obliging all the other towns to contribute towards 
enabling the ſufferers to rebuild their houſes. For 
this purpoſe, wooden houſes and chimnies are pro- 
hibited, as well as ſhingle roofs; and this prohibition 
has been ſtrictly carried into -execution. In every 
town, a particular counſellor, who is entitled the 
burgamaſter of fire, is charged with the care of every 
| thing 
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thing relative to the precautions, or to the aſſiſtance, 
ordered in caſes of fire. To excite and preſerve an 
aſſiduity in the execution of theſe ordinances, rewards, 
and puniſhments are eſtabliſhed, The attention of the 
chambers extends even to the ſweeping of the chim- 
nies. Each circle, each town, mult have a certain 
number of chimney ſweepers, who engage by contract 
to clean all the chimnies, at certain ſtated times, and 
for a ſtipulated price. The police, and, above all, 


the burgomaſter of fire, are obliged frequently to 


examine whether the chimnies are properly ſwept, and 


the implements, of which there muſt be a ſufficient | 


number, for extinguiſhing. fires, preſerved in good 
order. | 

All theſe precautions, however, cannot prevent ac- 
cidents. A common fund of indemnification, there- 
fore, is eſtabliſhed under the. direction of the cham- 
bers, for the aſſiſtance of thoſe who experience the 
misfortune of ſuffering by fire. This fund reimburſes 
the ſufferer the price of his houſe, acceding to his own 


eſtimate of it in the general valuation, This general 


valuation is a book which contains a liſt of all the 
houſes in the town, with the value affixed tothem by the 


proprietors themſelves. When a houſe is burnt, the 


fum at which it 1s rated is drawn from all the members 
of the ſociety, in proportion to the price at which each 
houſe is eſtimated, which is ſent to the ſufferer.“ All 


this 


* There is a ſimilar voluntary inſtitution at Philadelphia, which 
is followed by the happieſt effects. Each inhabitant has buckets 
in his houſe, and all neceſſary implements, and, beſides his own 
5 human ity, 
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this takes place under the inſpection of the chamber, 
which has the accounts examined, and carefully ob- 
ſerves that the money, thus beſtowed, ſhall be applied 
to no other purpoſe but the rebuilding of their houſes. 
Vet, as the ſums allowed by the ſociety did not ſuf- 
fice for the conſtruction of ſtone houſes, the king re- 
built, at his own expence, almoſt all the houſes burnt 
in the towns during his reign. 

Frederick has introduced as uſeful changes with 
reſpect to religion, as in other branches of adminiſ- 
tration, On becoming maſter of Sileſia, he reformed 
abuſes, without attacking liberty. 

The conqueſt of Sileſia cauſed a revolution in that 
province relatively to religion; but it was neither ſuch 
as the proteſtants had hoped for, or the catholics 
apprehended. Under a monarchical government, 
nothing is more natural than an eſtabliſhed religion, 
and it is as natural to imagine that this eſtabliſhed 
form of worſhip either ſhould, or will be, that of the 
ſovereign. This idea had inſpired the catholics with 
dread, and the proteſtants with hopes. The latter had 
no doubt that a prince of their religion would give his 
mode of faith the predominance in a conquered pro- 
vince, and that he would perſecute without pity the 
catholics, whom they hated. They were unable to 
form an idea of a king who could conſider as preju- 
humanity, has the powerful motive of intereſt to animate his ex- 
ertions. It is impoſſible to form a more admirable, or a more 


ſmple inſtitution : why is it not more generally adopted ? 
TRANSLATOR. 


dices 
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dices every thing not immediately connected with the 
eſſentials of religion; and who could be of opinion, 
that all ceremonies, every form of worſhip, not con- 
trary to the principles of government, might be ad- 
mitted and tolerated without danger. 

Frederick removed the obſtacles which impeded or 
ſtraitened the proteſtants in the exerciſe of their 
religion, and left the catholics in full poſſeſſion of 
their mode of worſhip. The former were allowed 


new churches and new miniſters ; the latter retained 


their prieſts, who were only diſarmed of the power of 
turning againſt their brethren the efforts of a miſtaken 
zeal. Catholics, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Schwencfel- 
dians, (36) Huſſites, Hernhutters (or Moravians), 
Greeks, Jews; in a word, all creeds, all ſects, all re- 
ligions, were obliged to tolerate each other, and hve 
in peace, under the ſceptre of Frederick. This prince 
declared his peremptory will in that reſpect, at the 
very outſet of the eſtabliſhment of his power 1n Si- 
leſia. A number of eccleſiaſtical candidates followed 
his troops, and proteſtant churches were ſeen to ſpring 
up, as his arms penetrated the province. (37) 

The conqueſt of Sileſia was not yet completed, 


when he publiſhed an edict, to recal the Schwencfel- 


dians, who had been baniſhed from the province. (38) 
The Moravian brethren, the diſciples of count Zin- 
zendorf, received, in 1743, the permiſſion to ſettle in 


Sileſia, to form ſeparate communities, and to continue 


in matters of religion independent of all biſhops, their 
own excepted. 

At the commencement, the zeal of the proteſtants 
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in building new churches was ſo ardent, that Frederick 


thought proper to ſet bounds to it, leſt the pariſhes 
| ſhould prove unable to pay the expence of the build 


ings, and maintain the prieſts, The king had en- 
gaged to leave the catholics in the ſituation in which 
he had found them; ſo that, in the places where Lu- 
theran churches were built, and new prieſts eſtabliſhed, 


the Lutheran inhabitants were ſtill obliged to pay, as 


heretofore, tythes and other parochial contributions to 


the catholic curates, in addition to the ſupport of their 
own churches, prieſts, and Lutheran ſchools. It may 


be imagined, therefore, that theſe contributions muſt 
become burthenſome in the end. 

In conſequence of this univerſal enjoyment of for- 
mer ſituations, the catholics kept all the churches and 
eccleſtaſlical property which they poſſeſſed at the con- 
queſt of Sileſia: they poſſeſſed more than 2000 at 
that period, and the proteſtants had only 400 ancient 
livings. In order to eſtabliſh ſome equality in the 
burthens, the catholic inhabitants of the proteſtant 
pariſhes were ordered to pay the ſame duties to the 
proteſtant miniſters, as the proteſtants paid to the ca- 
tholic curates in their pariſhes. (39) 

If we add to the 400 ancient churches poſſeſſed by 


the proteſtants in Sileſia, thoſe which were built under 


the government of Frederick, we ſhall find them 
amount, at this day, to more than 600. 

It was long ſince the ſovereigns of Sileſia had 
ſhewn ſo much reſpect to the biſhop of that province, 
as Frederick manifeſted to cardinal Zinzendorf, who 
had been inveſted with that dignity in 1732. 

It 


1 
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It is true, that he iſſued orders for conveying him 
away from his palace of Ottmachan, becauſe he ſuſ- 
pected that he maintained a correſpondence with the 
Auſtrians. But, as ſoon as he had juſtified himſelf, 
the king permitted: him to return to Vienna, for his 
ſafety. After the peace, he repaired to his biſhopric, 


and enjoyed all his ancient privileges. Frederick 


gave him the order of the black eagle; and conferred 
upon him an honour the more flattering from its 
rarity, by attending at a ſermon which he W 
him to preach. 

Federick laboured to withdraw Sileſia from a de- 
pendence on the court of Rome. It appeared to him 
ridiculous for a biſhop on the banks of the Tiber to 
exerciſe a juriſdiction, and levy contributions, in a 
country governed by a Huguenot king on the coaft 
of the Baltic. From the beginning of his reign, he 
ordered the juriſdiction and adminiſtration of all 


| ſpiritual affairs to reſt only with the biſhop; and for- 


bade all appeals to Rome or to the nuncio. Should 
any one think himſelf aggrieved by the ſentence of 
the biſhop, he may appeal to the provincial ſynod, 
who judge in the ſecond and third inſtances. The ap- 
peals are not allowed to go any farther. Under the 
reign of Charles VI. the pope had already been de- 
prived of his firſt fruits, and the nomination of a 
biſhop. Nor was Sileſia ſubject to the apoſtolic 


months ;* at leaſt, there is no concordate which obliges 


that 


»The apoſtolic months (menſes papale:) are fix months of the 
year in which the pope has the right of conferring tlic vacant bene- 
y | kces. 
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that province to ſubmit to them, like the reſt of Ger- 

many, in which country it is not comprized. 
Frederick proclaimed himſelf the head of the 

churches in his ſtates, and named the biſhop his vicar 


general. He declared, likewiſe, that he ſhould in 


future nominate to all eccleſiaſtical places and dig- 


nities, and the confirmation is reſerved to the pope 


only for the ſake of form. Under the preceding 
reigns, the election of the biſhop reſted with the court. 
They ſtrove to make the choice fall on a prince, and 
recommendations, cabals, and money, were employed 
to obtain what Frederick effected by a ſingle word. 

In 1744, he named count Schafgotſch coadjutor 


of cardinal Zinzendorf, and, on the death of the latter 


in 1747, the former was advanced to the biſhopric by 
the king. The chapter made repreſentations, and 
the coadjutor refuſed with humility the dignity deſ- 
tined for him in conſequence of his ſituation, in order 
ro give the king an opportunity of confirming him in 
it by an act of authority. The count de Munchow, 
miniſter of ſtate in Sileſia, ſignified ro him this con- 
firmation, demanded the keys of the epiſcopal palace 
of the chapter, and inſtalled the new biſhop in the 
king's name. In 1748, Benedict XIV. ſent cardinal 
Archinto to Breſlaw; the chapter were ſilent, and 


Schafgotſch was confirmed by the pope. This is the 


ſame Schafgotſch, who, by the blackeſt ingratitude, 
afterwards proved that he ſo little merited the favours 


heaped on him by Frederick. 


fices, Theſe rights were eſtabliſhed in Germany, by concordates 
between the emperor Frederick III. and Pope Nicholas V. in 1448. 


The 
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1 he bad conduct of this biſhop obliged Frederick 
to commit the eſtates of the biſhopric to the admi- 
niſtration of the chamber of domains. Theſe eſtates 
produce about 50,000 crowns. With this revenue 
the debts of the ſee are paid, the buildings and other 


property are kept in order, and the lands improved. 


The epiſcopal palace having been burnt a few years 
fince, Frederick was of opinion that the word palace 
was ill ſuited to the habitation of a ſervant of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and ordered the chamber to ere& a ſimple 
and commodious building, in which a genuine ſuc- 
ceſſor of the apoſtles might dwell without putting his 
modeſty to the bluſh. : 

We perceive,. by tke uſe which Frederick made 
of the eſtates of the biſhopric, that he did not attri- 
bute them to himſelf as a jus regale, as ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors in that province had done, with reſpect 
to the epiſcopal ſee and abbies, during the wean of 
theſe benefices. (40) | 

From the beginning of his reign, he declared that 
he advanced not any pretenſions either to the revenues 
of the vacant benefices or to the ſucceſſion of the pre- 
lates. On the death of cardinal Zinzendorf, he re- 
newed his declarations in this reſpe&t. Nor did he 
{end officers or invalid ſoldiers to the abbies, to be 


maintained at the expence of the monks, as had been 
practiſed heretofore. (41) He converted theſe droits 


d'oblats, * or lay prebends, into annual penſions, 


The droits d'oblats are the claims which a ſoldier worn out in 


the royal ſervice may make to the enjoyment and benefit of a 
monk's place in an abbey. 
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which the rich abbies are obliged to pay. Theſe 
- penſions are paid into the treaſury of the domains, and 
Frederick diſpoſed of them in favour of meritorious 
officers whom he wiſhed to recompenſe. 
| By the canon law, theſe lay prebends ſhould amount 
to one fourth of the whole revenue of the abbies. (42) 
But the richeſt abbies in Sileſia, ſome of which poſſeſs 
| 49,000 crowns a year, do not pay above 2000; ſo 
that, deducting the contributions of 50 per cent. 
which they are obliged to pay, ſtill are they very far 
from contributing more than the fourth of what re- 
mains. | Ss 
It is rather ſingular, that, in former times, the ab- 
bies were compelled to furniſh and maintain the whole 
train of artillery. Under preceding reigns, Sileſia has 
often ſeen her ſovereigns take poſſeſſion of the abbies 
and church benefices, and convert them to other 
uſes: (43) under that of Frederick, the prieſts and 
monks were free from any ſuch apprehenſion. The 
king rigidly obſerved the Batu quo (44) promifed in 
the treaties of peace, though that promiſe only re- 
ſpected liberty of conſcience and religion. All know 
with what repugnance Frederick deſtroyed the Jeſuits 
in his dominions. This revolution took place very 
late in Sileſia; nor did Frederick conſent to it, but 
after the ſtrongeſt repreſentations made repeatedly by 
the court of Rome and other catholic ſovereigns. As 
it is, he has provided abundantly for the Ex-Jeſuits; 
their eſtates are better adminiſtered than ever, and 
the revenues applied to the catholic ſchools and uni- 
verſities. No where are the Ex- Jeſuits more at their 
calc ; 
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eaſe; nor is there any catholic ſtate where they enjoy 
a greater portion of freedom, tranquillity, and content. 
All the affairs reſpecting the abbies and eccleſiaſtics 
are laid before the miniſter of finances and the cham- 
bers. The duty of 50 per cent. muſt appear very 
light to the abbies, compated with the free gifts and 
the exactions to which they were before expoſed. (45) 
Frederick permitted the chapters to elect their ab- 
bes and abbeſſes, provided that the ceremony took 
place in the preſence of a royal commiſſary. The 
election undergoes three ſcrutinies. The names of 
the three perſons! choſen were ſent to the king, who, 
ſometimes made them put the three names into a hat, 
and ordered one of his generals to draw out the ticket 
which was to aſcertain the lucky mortal on whom 
fortune choſe to beſtow the croſier. Preceding ſove- 
reigns were not ſo eaſily to be ſatisfied. They fre- 
quently named the perſon on whom they wiſhed the 
choice to fall, and did not always leave the chapters 
the liberty of depoſing their abbes. (46) | 

In Sileſia there are 1 chapter, 6 collegiate churches, 
upwards of 70 convents for men, and 18 for women. 
Theſe houſes maintain about 2000 perſons. Eleven 
colleges belonging to the Jeſuits have been ſuppreſſed, 
and their revenues, adminiſtered by a ſpecial com- 
miſſion, are aſſigned for the maintenance of the uni- 
verſity of Breſlaw and ſome other ſchools. 

The abbies and chapters in Sileſia poſſeſs a conſi- 
derable part of the property of the province. There 
are abbies of Bernardine monks, which poſſeſs more 
than one hundred farms, Their buildings are the 

G 2 | moſt 
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moſt extenſive and moſt beautiful of the whole pro- 


vince. The Bernardines of Leubus have a hall fo 
ſpacious, and ſo richly ornamented, as to be rivalled 


by few ſovereigns of Europe. The abbe de Griſau, of 


the ſame order, has juſt built for his own reſidence, a 
houſe which coſt above 100,000 crowns, All this 
was tolerated under the government of a prince whom 
the catholics called Huguenot ; under what catholic 
prince would the monks have enjoyed a more advan- 
tageous ſituation? Such are the happy effects of phi- 
loſophy and toleration! 

The education of the people did not appear an ob- 
ject of indifference to the philoſophic mind of Fre- 
derick. He did not think, like certain falſe politicians, 
that every degree of knowledge and civilization amongſt 
the people is dangerous for government. He did not 
conceive, that, by knowing how to read, write, and 
calculate, the peaſants would ceaſe to ſubmit to their 
ſervices, to pay taxes, or to be willing for their 
children to become ſoldiers. He eſtabliſned ſchools 


in every village, and fixed a ſalary for the ſchool- 
maſters, to which the gentlemen and communities 


contribute; and he enjoined the eccleſiaſtics to pay 


particular attention to theſe ſchools. 


The difficulty was to find a ſufficient number of 
{choolmaſters, capable of teaching, and eſtabliſhing a 
ſimple and general method of inſtruction. A man of 
talents was fought for to form this plan, and ſuch a 


| Perſon was found in Felbiger, an Avguſtine monk, 


and abbẽ of Sagan. This prelate, to whom great part 


l 
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of the people, (47) was ſent to Berlin, where he re- 
mained ſome time to obſerve, in the little ſchools, the 


| beſt method of inſtructing children. On his return, 


he converted his convent into a ſeminary for young 
eccleſiaſtics, and perſons intended to become teachers 
of ſchools. Here they were properly formed, and 
then ſent to eſtabliſh ſeminaries of the fame kind at 
Breſlaw, Glatz, Rauden, &c. The funds neceſſary 
for the maintenance of theſe inſtitutions, are drawn 
from certain contributions which the catholic curates 
are obliged to pay on entering on their livings; and 
theſe amount to the fourth of one year's revenue. 

The feminaries are connected with the ſmaller 
ſchools, to give the young pupils the opportunity of 
exerciſing themſelves in the method taught them. 
No ſchoolmaſter is received, unleſs he has been brought 
up in one of theſe ſeminaries; nor can any eccleſiaſtic, 
who has not been taught the new method purſued in 
them, be promoted to a benefice, as he 1s deemed inca- 
pable of fulfilling an eſſential part of his duty, by 
watching over the education of the youth according to 
the plan of the ſovereign. Accordingly, the firſt point 
required for the admiſſion of a candidate, is an atteſ- 
tation from one of theſe ſeminaries. | 
| When all theſeeſtabliſhments had acquired a certain 
degree of conſiſtence, Frederick publiſhed a regu- 
lation (in 1785), wherein he enters into the minuteft 


detail reſpecting the manner of teaching children. (48) 


The ſuperficial man will ſmile, perhaps, on ſeeing a 
king, and his council of finances, engaged on the diſ- 
covery of the moſt effectual method of teaching chile 
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dren their A, B, C; but the man of ſenſibility, the 
genuine philoſopher, will ſned a tear of tenderneſs over 
the cares of this hero, who, aſter making all Europe 
tremble, deſcends into every purſuit connected with 
the duty of a good father of a family, nor ever ceaſes 
actively to conſult the happineſs of his children. It 
muſt be reſerved for the ſucceeding generation fully 
to experience the beneficial effects of this reform. 
All new arrangements are condemned by a great Part 
of the contemporaries of thoſe by whom they may 
have been introduced. The ancient curates and 
ſchoolmaſters inveighed bitterly againſt theſe alte- 
rations, which they repreſented as dangerous to reli- 
gion. The government ſuffered them to exclaim, 
and continued the reformation. 

The queſtion here is only reſpecting the little 
ſchools for writing and reading; at Breſlaw, and in 
almoſt all the other towns, there are Latin ſchools, at- 
tached to the convents or churches. The reforms 
which Frederick made in them, extended to teaching 
the children to ſpeak ſome Latin, and mare of German; 
neither, amidſt theſe purſuits, were they ſuffered to 


neglect writing and arithmetic. He introduced ſome 


able profeſſors of natural philoſophy and mathematics 
into the catholic univerſity of Breſlaw, from which 
he attempted to baniſh the ſcholaſtic philoſophy and 
theology. 

The conduct and toleration of F rederick, the pa- 
ternal cares he extended equally to catholics and pro- 
teſtants, have inſenſibly deſtroyed religious hatred to 


ſuch a degree, that in many villages the catholics ſend | 
their 
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cheir children to the proteſtant ſchaols, there to learn 


| reading, writing, and arithmetic. In theſe caſes, it is 


recommended to the maſter not to talk of religion to 
the children, which branch of their education is left to 
the catholic curates. 

The effects of toleration and knowledge on the 
minds of the people are already apparent. The mem- 
bers of the different communions inſenſibly come to- 
gether. Amongſt perſons of ſome education the dif- 
ference of religion is hardly perceptible. Prudence 
and modeſty have baniſhed all religious diſputes 
from ſociety ; and the fear of being particularly re- 
marked, draws off numbers from an attention to ſeve- 


ral external rites and ceremonies, which render the 


difference of churches more ſtriking. A [ſtranger may 
remain ſome time at Breſlaw, without perceiving that 
the city is compoſed of catholics, Lutherans, and Cal- 
viniſts, | 

Though the catholics are no way ſtraitened in the 
exerciſe of their religion, yet in places where the two 
religions are intermingled, the "taſte for proceſſions, 
fraternities, and other points of that nature, is viſibly 
and daily decreaſing. | 

No perſon either liſtens to or reads controverſial 
diſcourſes or writings. The words heretic and hereſy 
appear baniſhed from ſociety ; and though, under the 
reign of Frederick, the Lutheran was become, in ſome 
meaſure, the prevailing religion in Sileſia, its profeſſors 
were never ſeen endeavouring to revenge themſelves on 
the cathalics, for the miſeries and oppreſſions they had 


ſuffered from theny under preceding reigns, Should 
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ſome haughty or indiſcreet proteſtant clergyman 
venture to preach controverſy, the conſiſtories imme- 
diately repreſs his zeal ; - and the chambers and vicar 
royal would not fail to impoſe the ſame ſilence on any 
catholic prieſt who ſhould be tempted to revive ſimilar 
diſputes. At the commencement of Frederick's 
reign, a catholic prieſt was tolerated at Breſlaw, who 
preached controverſy alone, and never ceaſed, in his 
ſermons, exclaiming againſt the proteſtant church. 
This man, however, was either too wiſe, or too great 
a ſimpleton, to ſubmit to his auditors any opinion 
which was not calculated to make proteſtants as well 
as papiſts laugh. (49) His pleaſantries were flat; all 
were ſoon tired of them: the catholics bluſhed at 
having ſuch a defender: he was left to preach to him- IR 
ſelf, and finally obliged to hold his tongue. | 

Marriages between perſons of different communions 
are not unfrequent, and the government favours them, 
particularly among the common people, in order to bring 
che different ſects nearer to each other. In theſe caſes 
it is uſually ſtipulated, that the boys ſhall be educated 
in the religion af the father, and the girls in that of 
the mother. Others leave their children free until 
the age of 15 or 16, to chuſe what religion they think 
proper, and teach them nothing before that period 
but the principles of natural religion, which ſerve as 
the baſis of every mode of faith. 

The difference of churches, however, is to be re- 
marked in the appointment to places and public em- 
ployments. Poſſibly Frederick would have ordered 
theſe to be holden indifferently by catholics or Luthe- 


rans, 
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rans, had not the conduct of the biſhop, and ſome of 
the catholic vaſſals, inſpired that prince with ſome 
diſtruſt. He remarked that the attachment of his 
new ſubjects to the ancient government was founded 
wholly on religion; and the precautions he took in 
this reſpect were neceſſary, eſpecially at a time when 
ſuperſtition ſtill ſubſiſted in its full force in Sileſia. 

Such was Frederick's adminiſtration in Sileſia, 
and ſuch the uſeful changes which he effected. By 
his care, agriculture has been reſtored in the province, 
commerce encouraged, population augmented, the 
people relieved, ſuperſtition deſtroyed, induſtry and 
activity excited, and knowledge univerſally diffuſed. 
Nor leſs beneficially did the cares of Frederick per- 
vade the different provinces of his dominions, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances and ſituation in which he 
found them. We ſhall now proceed to trace out 
ſome of theſe operations. 


THE 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FREDERICK IÞ THE 
OTHER PROVINCES OF HIS DOMINIONS. 


HILST he was thus making a new country of 
Sileſia, his paternal views extended to every 
other part of his dominions, where he occupied him- 
x felf in reforming or perſecting all the branches of 
adminiſtration. The greateſt misfortune that can 
befal any people, is to be ſubject to barbarous and un- 
certain Jaws, which, inconſiſtent and contradictory, 
perpetually expoſe the lives and fortunes of the 
citizens. Frederick's father had felt the defect of 
the juriſprudence followed in his ſtates, and conceived 
an intention of reforming it. Frederick laboured du- 
ring the whole courſe of his life to carry into execution 
this great work, yet it remains imperfect. Frederick's 
deſigns were excellent; he had no other object than 
the happineſs of his people, but it is evidently much 
eaſier to be a conqueror than a legiſlator; for, in the 
multitude of great men whom hiſtory preſents us, how 
often do we find Cæſars and Alexanders, inſtead of 

a Lycurgus and a Solon? „ 
A mixture of the Roman and canon, confounded 
with a pretended German and Saxon law, had long 
formed the juriſprudence of the Pruſſian ſtates. Un- 
certainty reigned in every deciſion, and confuſion in 
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all che tribunals. Attempts were made to remedy 
abuſes by a multitude of ſpecial edicts, which only 
ſerved to augment perplexity and contradiction, 

In 1746 Frederick himſelf drew up a plan for the 
reformation of juſtice. He wiſhed to have all pro- 
ceſſes terminated in one year, by three judgments, and 
the expences diminiſhed. The execution. of this pro- 
ject was entruſted to Coccei, then grand chancellor, 
who was ordered, by the king, to draw up a new code, 
Coccẽi poſſeſſed all che talents requiſite for fulfilling 7}. 
the king's intentions ; but, where 1s the man, how- 
ever tranſcendent his abilities, capable of overthrowing, 
in the courſe of a few years, the juriſprudence of a 
whole nation, and of eſtabliſhing on its ruins new forms 
and new laws, which may be ſubmitted to without 
abuſes, and without contradictions ? 

Coccei purged the tribunais of a band of unworthy 
members, and of an infinity of intolerable abuſes. He 
introduced order and regularity in the proceedings. 
He aboliſhed the ancient, and eſtabliſhed new tribu- 
nals, to which he communicated the active ſpirit, the 
pure and ardent zeal which animated him in all his 
operations. Out of the fees he created a fund, from 
which the ſalaries of the officers of juſtice were paid, 
thus ſhutting the doors of the tribunals againſt intereſt 
and avidity. But, by abridging formalities, which 
ofren conſtitute the palladium of the liberty of the 
citizen, did he not afford too much opportunity for 
precipitation? Are not the countries in which the 
admuniſtration of law is ſubje& to fewer forms, pre- 

ciſely 
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elſely thoſe wherein deſpotiſm reigns with an unbound. 


ed ſway, and from whence liberty has diſappeared : ? 
A new judicial order was eſtabliſhed in all the 


Pruſſian provinces, to which, in the courſe of a few 
years, every point was ſubmitted. In 1752, the ſuc- 
ceſs of this reform was deemed complete, becauſe, 
out of 9366 proceſſes, all, except three, had been de- 
termined within a year. On this plan of reaſoning, 
no ſyſtem is more admirable than the juriſprudence 
of the Turkiſh governors, who will Ny ewenty 
in a quarter of an hour. 

Frederick ſoon felt that he was ftill remote from 
his object, and that all che activity of the Fredericiau 
code would prove inſufficient to deſtroy the hydra of 
chicanery. Coccei, honourably to perpetuate the 
memory of whoſe ſervices, he gave orders that a medal 
ſhould be ſtruck (50) in 1748, was neglected towards 
the end of his life; nor was Jarrizes, who ſucceeded 
him, more fortunate. The ſeven years war threw all 
theſe projects of reformation out of fight, and abuſes 
continued. In 1776, a new ſcheme was preſented to 
the king. Furſt, at that period grand chancellor, 
laboured with ardour to accompliſh Frederick's in- 
tentions; when, at the end of three years, an affair, 
which attracted a very general attention, occaſioned 
the fall of the chancellor, and, in its conſequences, 
proved how much the king had grown diſſatisfied with 
all his tribunals. 

The mill of a man, named Arnold, is ſituated on a 
ſmall river, near the village of Pemmerzig. Above 
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his mill, this river paſſes through the eſtate of Kay, 
belonging to Mr. Gerſdorf, a provincial counſellor. 


Some years before, the latter had made a fiſhpond 


on his eſtate, into which he conducted the water of 
the river, but not ſo as to prevent it from returning to 
| the river by another outlet. Arnold pretended that 
| this pond robbed him of the water neceſſary for his 
| mill, and hindered him from grinding during a great 


part of the year. Under this pretext, he refuſes to 
pay count Schmettau, of whom he farmed the mill, 
the quantity of corn ſtipulated in the contract. 
Schmettau attacks him judicially, and the miller is 


| condemned. Arnold, in contempt of the ſentence, 


ſtill perſiſts in refuſing payment. An execution is 
iſſued, the mill is fold to the higheſt bidder, and falls 
to counſellor Gerſdorf. Arnold, deprived of his mill, 


| accuſes the judges of violence and injuſtice, and com- 


plains to the king. The regency of the New Marche 
are ordered to examine the affair, and one of the 
counſellors, with a ſkilful attendant, is fent to make 
inquiries on the ſpot. The commiffioners find that 
the pond is no way injurious to Arnold's mill; and 


another miller, whoſe mill ſtood higher up than Ar- 


nold's, and between the latter and the pond, depoſes 
on oath, that this pond has done no injury to his 
mill, but that he continues to grind as heretofore ; 
from whence the commiſſioners conclude that Arnold 
had no reaſon to complain. Arnold appeals from 
their deciſion to the chamber of juſtice at Berlin, who 
confirm the firſt ſentence. The miller again complains 
to the king. Frederick, who. had been made to take 


the 
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the affair in a falſe point of view, and was mortified to 
ſee that all the pains and labour which it had coſt to 
reform the adminiſtration of juſtice, produced no ef- 


ſect, diſmiſſed the chancellor and the preſident of 
Cuſtrin, ſent the counſellors of the chamber of Berlin 


to priſon, and the coun#ellors of regency to Spandau, 
All the public papers of Europe extolled, at the time, 


this conduct of the king; yet he was in the wrong, as 


he himſelf acknowledged ſome years previous to his 
death. (51) But, even in this tranſaction, Frederick 
has left a precious monument of the purity of his 1n- 
tentions, and of his philoſophic ſpirit. On reading 
the following piece, we cannot but regret that he was 
either unable to find perſons worthy of executing his 
projects, or that all their operations ſhould have been 
rendered abortive by intrigue. 

< The tribunals,” obſerves the king, in his report 
on this occaſion, * ſhould be convinced that the low- 
« eſt peaſant, nay the meaneſt beggar, is a man, as 
< well as the king, and that juſtice ſhould be rendered 
*toall. In the ſight of juſtice, all men are equal; 
ee the peaſant to the prince, and the prince to the pea- 
< fant, when complaints are made by one againſt rhe 


other. In theſe caſes, they ſhould act according to 


© the rules of equity, without diſtinction of perſons. 
«<A tribunal which commits injuſtice is more dan- 
e gerous, and more to be dreaded, than a band of 
© robbers.” Precautions may be taken againſt rob- 
<« bers, but no man is in ſafety againſt knaves who 


< envelop themſelves in the robes of Juſtice, to 17 
their criminal paſſions,” 


Carmer, 
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| Carmer, the miniſter of juſtice in Sileſia, was ap- 
pointed chancellor, and the reformation again renewed. 
In 1780, the king addreſſed an order of the cabinet 


W to him, to draw up a new code. (52) This magiſ- 


trate muſt have laboured with ardour; for, in the 
following year, he printed a new judicial order in two 


7 large volumes in 8vo. of near one thouſand pages, and 


fince that period he has publiſhed ſeveral detached 
parts of the new code of which he was the compiler. 
But, in ſpite of all theſe endeavours, it may be aſſerted 
that the greateſt confuſion ſtill reigns in the Pruſſian 
tribunals. The judges and chancery officers, accuſ- 


tomed to the ancient judicial ſyſtem, are loſt, ſince it 
has become neceflary to conform to the new code. 


Such of them as are employed in examining the par- 
ties, Carry under their arms the new judicial order, 


and at every caſe are obliged. to conſult, after a refe- 


rence to the index, the book itſelf, to diſcover a rule 
for their conduct. In general, the perſons who have 


been employed in the reformation of the laws under 


Frederick, are accuſed of having endeavoured rather 
to acquire themſelves a name, than to eſtabliſh the 
principles of that great prince. Whilſt Carmer was 
compoſing, or giving directions for the compoſition of 
his- code, whilſt he was employed in reſiſting the 
cabal who were labouring to deſtroy it, innocent men, 
thut up in priſons, could with difficulty obtain ſome 
equivocal decifion, which during the ſpace of many 
months they had ſolicited. Such as wiſhed to com- 
plain of any act of injuſtice, were either intimidated, 
or the point was meanly given up to thoſe on whom 

menaces 
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menaces ka: no effect. Every decree iſſued dem the 
chancery, although containing no more than two lines, 


and theſe not upon ſtamped paper, coſt the wretched 


ſuitor, who was ſometimes pleading only for the price 
of his daily labour, nearly three crowns; and theſe de- 
crees were ſo multiplied, as, in the end, to exceed the 
ſum for the recovery of which he had recourſe to the 
tribunals. (53) 

Nothing could be more entertaining than the man- 
ner of conducting the cauſes. Around a large table 
are ſeated eighteen or twenty young referees, each of 
them liſtening to two parties. Here a huſband and 
wife are ſeen diſputing about a ſeparation ; by the ſide 
of them is a jew accuſed of roguery and uſury; at 
ſome diſtance ſtands a girl complaining againſt her | 1 


ſeducer; a little further is a gentleman demanding 


Juſtice againſt his tenant, or a peaſant againſt his lord: 
here they are talking of adultery, rapes, or an aſſault; 
there, of corn, oats, or hay: in ſome parts nothing is 
heard but 5, 9, or 12 per cent. in others, maintenance is 
loudly demanded for an illegitimate child, All theſe 
confuſed voices mingle together, and form a whimſical 
murmur, in the midſt of which it is impoſſible for a 


man, the moſt converſant in buſineſs, to preſerve his 


attention. Add to this, the frequent diſturbance of 
attention to which the young referee, who may be 
examining the moſt intereſting matter, 1s liable, on 
hearing a huſband recounting to his companion the 
infidelities of a wife; and, in fact, he often does not 
take the leaſt notice of one half of what the parties 


referred to him are ſaying, whilſt not a word of what 


others 
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others are repeating to his next neighbour eſcapes 
his ear. „ | 
One great obſtacle to order in the tribunals, and the 
adminiſtration of juſtice under the reign of Frederick, 
aroſe from the uncertainty of their deciſions, and the 
fear leſt an order of the cabinet ſhould overturn a ſen- 
tence delivered by. the ableſt judges, after an exami- 
nation of many months. The moſt enlightened 
prince may be deceived by impoſture and diſſimu- 
lation. Wickedneſs often aſſumes the maſk of inno- 
cence, and ſeduces by calumny. The affair of the 
miller Arnold evinces that Frederick was not proof 
againſt this ſeduction, In what conſiſts the magiſ- 
trate's authority, when a ſingle word of the ſovereign 
can overturn his deciſion, and ſtay its execution? 
How can the honeſt citizen think himſelf ſecure in his 
poſſeſſions, confirmed by the tribunals of the ſtate, if 
he is every moment in dread of ſeeing conteſtations, 
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- 3 long ſince determined by equity, revived by malig- 
';. WY ity, and that property which the magiſtrate accorded 
e ss him with juſtice, wreſted from him by violence? 
at Frederick could be deceived in matters of this na- 
„ wore, if he frequently committed unintentional acts of 
his J injuſtice, what a fatal example has he not given to his 
* ſucceſſors, who may be endowed with leſs information 
his and philoſophy ! Frederick-William the Second has 
W declared, on aſſuming the reins of government, that 
the he is determined to ſee juſtice done to all his ſubjects, 


and that nothing ſhall interrupt its courſe ; but has 
Providence ſecured to Pruſſia an uninterrupted ſuc- 


1 ceſſion of monarchs as enlightened as Frederick II: 
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or as juſt as Prederick-William ? What ns be. 
come of the arbitrary power of annulling the ſentences 
of courts of juſtice in the hands of a perverſe prince? 
It would be an act of real bounty to Pruffia, after 
forming a good code of laws, to ſecure their operation 
by maintaining their authority with an inflexible ſeve- 9 
rity. The ſecurity of property particularly requires, 
that, when the tribunals have pronounced reſpecting 3 
the conreſtations of the citizens, their decrees ſhould % 
be irrevocable, and their execution as ſpeedy as infal- | : 
lible. Let the judiciary forms be preſcribed with the 

greatelt precaution, let tribunals be erected to ſcruti- 
nize the conduct and deciſions of the judges ; but the WF 
forms preſcribed by the law being once complied with, MW 
and a cauſe once ſubmitted to the judgment of the 
perſons appointed to try it, let there no longer remain 
any doubt reſpecting juſtice or injuſtice : let no com- 
plaint be liſtened to, and an eternal ſilence be impoſed MW 
on the reſtleſs ſpirit of wrangling, and all reſiſtance be 
overthrown. A German author has aſcribed Frede- ; 
*xick's conduct reſpecting the miller Arnold to the il!- 
humour occaſioned by the gout, with which he was at | 
that time tormented. In what a ſituation is a magit- i 
trate, a judge, a citizen, whoſe fate depends upon a fit 

of the gout ! | 

Let us conclude from what we have obſerved, that, 
in our modern conſtitutions, a good code of laws is not | 
the work of one man, but muſt originate in the com- 
bined knowledge of the enlightened men of a nation, 
when a nation 1s bleſſed with ſuch, and not debaſed by 
the deſpotiſm which blaſts all wiſdom and all virtue. 
| Let 
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Let us conclude, that, after making laws, a more diffi- 
cult raſk ſtill remains, to get the citizens to cheriſh and 
obey them. It is impoſſible at once to overthrow the 


Juriſprudence and the laws which have governed a 


nation for a long ſeries of years, and ſuddenly to eſta- 
bliſh new decrees. To effect revolutions of this na- 
ture, the firſt ſtudy ſhould be to mature and prepare 
them in the preſent generation, in order to procure 
them a favourable reception from thoſe which are to 
come. The example of Frederick has induced many 
other ſovereigns, friends to humanity, to attempt 


changes in their ſtates ; we- are witneſſes of their ef- 


fects! The Romans, our maſters in legiſlation, con- 
ſidered a legiſlative code as too important an object 
to be entruſted to one man; they felt the defects and 
inſufficiency of the laws made by their kings and con- 
ſuls, and ſent deputies into Greece, to collect every 
thing excellent in the inſtitutes of the different cities. 
Ten perſons were employed in the reviſal of them, a 
new code was preſented to the people, who received 
it with applauſe, and all the orders of the ſtate ap- 
proved of it. | 


Frederick was more fortunate in the other branches 


of adminiſtration ;' it is impoſſible to ſtir a ſingle ſtep 
in the provinces, without being ſtruck with admi- 


ration. The firſt year after the peace of Dreſden, 
the two canals of Plauen and of Finow were com- 
pleted. The former, deſigned to favour the navi- 
gation between Berlin and Magdebourg, takes its riſe 
near Parey on the Elbe, the waters of which it unites 
with the Havel, into which it throws itſelf near Plauen: 
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it has three ſluices, and is nine leagues in length. The 
ſecond, which has thirteen ſluices, riſes near Lieben- 
walde on the Havel, traverſes a ſpace of two thouſand 
feet meaſure of the Rhine, and joins the Oder above 
Oberberg, at the ſpot where that river receives the 
Havel. The lands cleared out, and the ſettlements of 
foreign cultivators, reſtore life and activity to the coun- 
try, whilſt new fabrics augment the induſtry of the 
towns. Two commercial companies ſpring up at 
Emden for the trade of China and Bengal; (54) Ber- 
lin and Potzdam become the moſt beautiful towns in 
Europe; every year a number of ſuperb edifices rear 
up their heads under the auſpices of Frederick, and 
form ſo many preſents made by the monarch to his 
ſubjects. (55) | 
After the war of ſeven years, Frederick labours 
with ardour to efface on all ſides the traces of this 
deſtructive ſcourge. He travels through the provin- 
ces, interrogates the provincial counſellors, enters into 
the moſt minute details, makes himſelf acquainted 
with all the evils, and applies himſelf to all forts of 
remedies. (56) He reſtores to the communities of 
the country the money exacted from them as the price 
of ſafety, and diſtributes among the moſt neceſſitous 
families the magazines of proviſions formed from 
Saxony and Poland. He orders bread and flour to 
be given daily to the poor, and ſeed to the huſband- 
man for the purpoſe of ſowing his ground ; all the 
ſuperfluous horſes of the cavalry and convoys are gra- 
_ tuitouſly beſtowed on them. The towns and villages 
receive extraordinary ſums, to rebuild their habitations. 
— In 
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In 1763, twelve hundred houſes were conſtructed in 
Pomerania, at the expence of the royal treaſury. 

Near five hundred thouſand crowns are diſtributed 
in corn, flour, horſes, and other articles. Almoſt. 
$9,000 are expended in rebuilding the houſes de- 
ſtroyed in the New Marche, and 32,000 in the im- 
provement of lands, and the relief of the huſband- 
men. Berlin, Koningſberg, Magdebourg, Breſlaw, - 
Stettin, and Colberg, perceive their commerce revi- 
ved by various uſeful eſtabliſhments. Frederick gives 
orders for cutting the canal of Bromberg, which unites 
the Viſtula to the Oder. The uncultivated lands are 
cleared out, the moraſſes drained ; fertile fields now 
attract the eye, and fix the attention of the aſtoniſhed 
traveller, in immenſe plains, which he, formerly, be- 
held covered with barren reeds or muddy waters. 
Two or three millions yearly are employed in theſe 
real bounties and improvements. (57) 

Dikes are elevated on the Netze and the Warta, 
from Drieſen as far as Cuſtrin; along the Oder, from 

Cuſtrin to Oderberg, along the Havel and the Elbe, 
round the great lake of Madua, in Pomerania, to the 
environs of Potzdam, and in ſeveral other diſtricts. 
Whole tracts of country, once ſubject to inundations, 
riſe, as it were, out of the bottom of the waters, ap- 
pearing fertile, and fit for tillage, Two or three hun- 
dred thouſand acres of freſh lands are diſtributed to 
new ſettlers; 500 villages, or hamlets, appear ſuddenly , 

on theſe plains, where 34,000 families find their ſub- 
ſiſtence. Reckoning five perſons to each family, 

here is an increaſe of population of 190,000 ſouls. + ; 
| 1 Beſides 
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Beſides theſe eſtabliſhments, Frederick advances, 
to a great number of gentlemen and poſſeſſors of lands, 
_ ſeveral millions of money, to enable them to clear out 
and improve their ettates, and to make new ſettlements 
upon them. Theſe ſums are either preſents, or loans 
at 1 or 2 per cent. the intereſt of which is deſtined to 
pay the falaries of ſchoolmaſters, or the penſions of 
widows and daughters of poor officers. 

Upwards of 3oo farms of the royal domains have 
been ſeparated from the grand bailiwics, and . to 
cCultivators. 

Hie favours and encourages every where, as well as 
in Sileſia, the abolition of commons, and the diſtri- 
bution of the lands of which they are compoſed. He 
orders mulberry- trees to be planted; and lupin, tre- 
foil, and lucerne ſeeds to be diſtributed to all who 
demand them; and he excites activity, economy, an 
attachment to experiments, and induſtry, by bounties 
of every kind. | 
Though the greateſt part of the lands in the Pruſ- 
ſian dominions are by no means ſo fertile as in many 
other ſtates, never have Frederick's ſubjects had reaſon 
to dread ſcarcity or famine. Immenſe magazines, 
conſtructed in every province, conſtantly offer effica- 
eious reſources for his army in time of war, and for all 
his ſubjects in caſe of dearth. By forming theſe ma- 
gazines, he maintains the value of corn at a rate 
equally moderate and advantageous for the farmer, 
and, by opening them, he prevents the price of grain 
from riſing fo as to prove ruinous to the people. In 
1772, whilſt a ſevere famine was laying waſte the moſt 
fertile 
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fertile provinces of Germany, the Pruſſians, on their 
fandy plains, perceived nothing of the public calamity, 
and furniſhed corn to their leſs provident neighbours. 
The foreign manufactures eſtabliſhed by Frede- 
rick in his ſtates, enable his ſubjects to diſpenſe with 
almoſt all forts of foreign merchandize, the entry of 
which is prohibited. The linens, the woollen ſtuffs, 
the cloths, and other articles fabricated in the provin- 
ces of the king of Pruſſia, are tranſported into all the 
German ſtates, to Switzerland, Italy, France, Poland, 
and even to Ruſha and China. The Pruſſians export, 
annually, linens to the amount of fix millions of 
crowns, and cloths and woollen ſtuffs to the amount of 
four millions. The iron works and hardware of the 
county of La Mark produce a return of about one 
million into the country. The woods of Branden- 
bourg and Pomerania, the corn, the flax, and woods 
of Pruſſia, farm, alſo, very conſiderable articles of 
commerce; a commerce which muſt recover from 
the checks which it has received, if not experience 
a conſiderable increaſe, as Frederick-William has 
purged his dominions of thoſe rapacious foreigners 
who impoſed but too often on Frederick II. 
This numerous body of manufacturers much aug- 
mented the population of the Pruſſian ſtates under the 
reign of Frederick. In 1787, not leſs than 123, ooo 
families were reckoned, who are employed in the 
manufacture of ſilks, woollens, linens, cottons, leather, 
and other raw materials. The merchandize which 
they worked up amounted, at that period, to 16 mil 
lions of crowns, one half of which was for foreign con- 
hy H 4 ſumption, 
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ſumption. If we reckon four perſons to each family, 
it may be aſſerted that the Pruſſian manufactures give 
ſubſiſtence to half a million of workmen, which num- 
ber forms about the twelfth part of the population. 

Frederick protected and favoured the manufacturers 
by every poſſible means, and eſpecially by making 
them large advances of money, by holding out pre- 
miums to encourage them, by eſtabliſhing magazines 


of wool and other raw materials in ſeveral of the ſmall 


towns, by exempting the manufacturing towns from 
inrolments and military ſervice. 
Frederick-William, his father, had eſtabliſhed ſome 
manufactories of cloths, woollen ſtuffs, linens, and 
arms; Frederick II. added to them others of cotton, 
filk, porcelain, ſugar, leather, &c. The manufactory 
of porcelain at Berlin employs 500 workmen, and, 
notwithſtanding the rivalſhip of that of Saxony, ſells a 
great quantity in foreign countries. The ſilk manu- 
factures were very inconſiderable in the reign of Fre- 
derick-William I. in the laſt years of that of Frede- 


Tick II. they occupied upwards of 5000 workmen); - 


In the marche of Brandenbourg alone, the working of 
the mines, which owes a part of its actual exiſtence to 
the indefatigable pains and enlightened knowledge of 


Mr. de Heinitz, a miniſter of ſtate, then occaſioned a 


national produce of half a million. 
Frederick introduced what may be termed a mari- 


time navigation, which viſibly increaſed during the 


courſe of his reign, and, ſince the peace of Hubertſ- 
bourg, the Pruſſian flag is reſpected by all nations. 


In ſpeaking of the finances and agriculture under 


Frederick, 
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Frederick, we cannot avoid placing by the ſide of 
this great king the name of Brenkenhoff, who either 
aſſiſted with his advice, or directed the chief part of 
theſe operations. A ſingle word will conſtitute the 
eulogium of this great man: Frederick ſaid of him, 
ce look upon the birth of Brenkenhoff as one of the maſt 
« fortunate events of my reign.” A prince capable of 
making ſuch a remark, merits to be ſerved only by 
great men. This extraordinary man, ſent by his fa- 
ther into the world with hali a florin in his pocker, - 
found the means, by his calents, of gaining conſiderable 
ſums. (58) He was at firſt page to prince Leopold 
of Deſſau, whoſe confidence he obtained. Brenken- 
hoff had conceived for Frederick an admiration bor- 
dering on enthuſiaſm, Frederick had heard his ta- 
lents mentioned. This prince had often been ſtopped 
in his enterprizes for want of a ſufficient number of 
horſes, When on the point of eatering Bohemia, he 
conſulted Brenkenhoff on the means of finding them. 
Brenkenhoff obſerved to the king that there was no 
want of horſes in his own ſtates, and that he could find 
him as many as he wanted, if he would but conſent 
to check the luxury of perſons who had equipages. 
« It is as eaſy,” ſaid he to the king, © to go with two 
« horſes in a coach, as four; and, under the neceſſity 
e which your majeſty now experiences, there can be 
nothing rigorous or unjuſt in an arrangement of this 
e nature.” The king approved of the propoſal, and 
Brenkenhoff undertook to carry it into execution, on 
two conditions : the firſt, that there ſhould be no dif- 
tinction of perſons ; and, ſecondly, that the horſes 

| | ſhould 
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ſhould be paid for at a fair price. He ſoon procured 
the king ſome thouſands of fine horſes. Other ſervices 
which he rendered Frederick, convinced that prince 

of the talents, activity, and, above all, of the diſinte- 
| reſtedneſs, of this œconomiſt, and he determined to 
attach him to his ſervice, 

On the death of the empreſs Elizabeth, Frederick, 
who had ſcarcely recovered the poſſeſſion of Pome- 
rania and the New Marche, immediately thought of 
reſtoring theſe ravaged proyinces, even in the midſt of 
war, and fixed upon Brenkenhoff for the execution 
ol his project. He ſent for him, and propoſed to _ 
him into his ſervice, leaving the title and ſalary 
option. Brenkenhoff had the modeſty to di Dd 


only two thouſand crowns, and the title of privy coun- 


ſellor of finances. He was charged with the reſto- 
ration of theſe two provinces, and inſtantly began to 
labour at the accompliſhment of his object. By dint 
of an incredible activity, and the pecuniary aſſiſtance 
of the king, he ſucceeded, in the courſe of a very few 
years, in effacing all the traces of the war. It is to him 
that ſeveral of the Pruſſian provinces owe the eſta- 
bliſhment of magazines, the reconſtruction of thei: 
towns, the increaſe of population, the revival of agri- 
culture, the conſtruction of new fabrics, the draining 
of a great number of moraſſes, and a multitude of other 
operations, which will render his name immortal. ( 59) 

Bur, the moſt brilliant part of Frederick's adminil- 
tration, and that which has given him ſo decided 2 
ſuperiority over all his neighbours, was the conſtitution 
of his armies. Let us hear himſelf paint the ſtate of 
e the 
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the army under his father Frederick-William, and we 
ſhall then diſcover by what means he was able to carry 
it to its preſent point of perfection. | 

« The whole army,” obſerves Frederick, in his Me- 
moirs of the Houſe of Brandenbourg, “ as well infan- 
« try as cavalry, were put into winter quarters in the 
« towns. To introduce order, and maintain diſcipline, 
« the king publiſhed a military regulation, inſtructing 
ee each officer in his duty; and he himſelf carefully 
ce watched their conduct. Officers, reſpectable from 
« age and ſervices, were at the head of every corps, 
te and gave additional force to ſubordination by their 
© example and ſeverity. The king reviewed his 
« troops every year; he made them go through various 
te evolutions, and, as he was himſelf the inſpector of his 
* army, he could not be deceived.” 

tc On the firſt introduction of the new exerciſes, the 
© officers were ignorant of the ſimple method of teach- 
te ing them ſince practiſed, and made uſe of no other 
« rhetoric but blows; which rendered this operation 
te tedious and difficult, In each regiment, the corps 

of officers was purged of thoſe men whoſe conduct 
« or birth were repugnant to the principles of honour 

e peculiar to the profeſſion ; and from this period the 
« delicacy of the officers no longer ſuffers them to aſ- 

© fociate with any perſons whole characters are not 
« 1rreproachable.” 

“The battalions were ranged in four files, but 
charged in three: the battalion contained four di- 
« viſions, and each diviſion two platoons, excluſive of 
e the grenadier company. 


The 
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« The prince of Anhalt, who had ſtudied war as a 

« profeſſion, perceiving that all poſſible advantage | 
« was not derived from the muſkets, invented iron 
tc ramrods, and found the means of teaching the ſol- 
ct Jjers to load with incredible quickneſs. From the 
« year 1733, the firſt. rank charged with JOE: at 
ie the end of their pieces. 

cc The exerciſe was at that time fond as fol- 
e Jows : they began by handling their arms; then 
ce joaded by platoons and divifions ; when firing, they 
« advanced ſlowly, and retreated nearly in the ſame 
© manner; after which two impenetrable ſquares were 
ce formed oppoſite the enemy, and they fintſhed by a 
<« ſcattering fire which was very uſeleſs. All theſe 
c evolutions, however, were performed already with 
te ſo much preciſion, that the movements of a batta- 
lion were like the play of the gs of the beſt 
c made watch. 

„The king aboliſhed cloaks, and ſhortened the 
< dreſs of the infantry, and, to accelerate them in 
< their march, attached two bat horſes to each com- 
cc pany, to carry the tents and blankets . the ſol- 
4 diers, when they took the field. : | 

The king, from motives of precaution, inſtiruted, 
« in all the provinces, abundant magazines, which 
< ſerved to relieve the people in times of ſcarcity, and 
_ provided him with well furniſhed ſtores for the army 
ein time of war. 

« Towards the year 1730, the rage for tall men 
ce was carried to ſuch a height as will appear incredible 
© to poſterity. The common price paid for a man of 

« fiye 
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ce five feet ten inches, of the Rhine meaſure, was 500 

© crowns; a man of fix feet received 1000, and if 
« ſtill taller, the price was greatly augmented : there 
« were ſeveral regiments which had not a ſingle man 
er under five feet eight inches; and the leaſt man of 
« the army was five feet ſix, well meaſured. | 

« To put ſome order in theſe enliſtments, which 
« were made with confuſion in the country, and oc- 
« caſioned numberleſs diſputes between the regiments ; 
« in the year 1733, the king divided all his provinces 
ce into diſtricts, which were aſſigned to different regi- 
« ments, and from which they might draw annually 
e thirty men in time of peace, and in war as far as one 
ce hundred; which rendered the army, as it were, 
immortal, by furniſhing it with a certain ſtock, from 
« which it has ever ſince been conſtantly renewed. 

« The cavalry, as well as the infantry, were com- 
© poſed of very tall men, mounted on enormous 
© horſes: they were ſo many coloſſuſes on ele- 
o phants, who neither knew how to manceuvre or to 
« fight. There never was a review but ſome unſkilful 
e cavalier received a fall. They were not maſters of 
their horſes, and their officers had no notion of ca- 
e valry ſervice ; not the ſmalleſt idea of war, no know- 
edge of ground, no theory, no practice of the evo- 
< lutions fit for cavalry in the day of action. 

« Theſe excellent officers were of thoſe ceconomical 
« gentry who conſidered their companies as farms, 
which they endeavoured to turn to the beſt ac- 
* count. | 

© Beſides what we have juſt mentioned, the long 
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« peace had baſtardized the ſervice. At the com- 
25 mencement of the reign of Frederick William, they 
« had refined upon the order of the regiments and on 
« diſcipline ; but as there was nothing left to be done 


ce in that branch, the ſpeculations turned towards all 


« ſorts of things calculated only to pleaſe the eye: 


c the ſoldier varniſhed his muſket and furniture; the 
« cavalier, his bridle, ſaddle, nay even his boots; the 


cc horſes manes were plaited with ribbands ; and at 


c laſt cleanlineſs, which of itſelf is uſeful, degenerated 


© into a ridiculous abuſe. If the peace had laſted 
cc beyond the year 1740, in all probability we ſhould 
« ere now have acquired the habit of wearing paint 


cc and patches; but, a circumſtance ſtill more deplo- 


cc rable, is, that the eſſential points of war were totally 
te neglected, and that our genius was narrowing itſelf 


cc from day to day by the moſt trivial details, 


ee In ſpite of all theſe abuſes, the infantry was good, 


e and there reigned a ſevere diſcipline and ſtrict order 


cc in that body; but the cavalry was abſolutely ruined, 
ce The king, who was preſent at the battle of Malpla- 
ce quet, had ſeen the cavalry of the Imperialiſts three 
te times repulſed ; and at the ſieges of Menin, Tour- 
<< nay, and Stralſund, the cavalry had no opportunity 


d to acquire military reputation. The prince of An- 


« halt, in ſome degree, felt the ſame prejudices. He 
ce could not pardon the cavalry of Stirheim the defeat 
ce at the firſt battle of Hochſtedt, and imagined that 

te this ſort of ſoldiery were ſo unſteady, that it was im- 
< poſſible to depend upon their efforts. His unfortu- 


e nate prejudices were 1o fatal to our cavalry, that 


« they 
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et they remained without diſcipline, and were conſe- 
« quently found to be of no uſe in the moment when 
« their ſervices were required. 

« The infantry applied greatly to their profeſſion ; 
ce and greatly were. they ſuperior to the cavalry, who, 
« generally diſperſed in the ſmall towns, were leſs in- 
te telligent and animated than the former. Amongſt 
te the generals were to be found more bravery than 
© talents. The prince of Anhalt was the only one 
© amongſt them capable of commanding an army: 
« this he well knew, and availed himſelf, upon all oc- 
cc caſions whatſoever, of his ſuperiority, that he might 
« have the more court paid him, and ſtand higher than 
ce the others. FI 

< During the king's reign, the fortifications of Mag- 
rt debourg and Weſel were completed, and thoſe of 
cc Stettin were conſtructed under the conduct of colonel 
« Walrawe, but directed by the prince of Anhalt. 

c The king created a corps of thirty engineers, 
© who formed themſelves by theſe different works : 
< he filled his arſenal with trains of artillery for ſieges 
e and for the field; he had excellent artillery officers ; 
* and the cadets, that nurſery of officers, repaired all 


_ . the loſſes that happened in his army by death; and 


« this plan ſucceeded the better, as theſe young men 
c left the military ſchool with all the knowledge which 
san officer ought to have acquired. 

“Such was the progreſs of the Pruſſian ſoldiery till 
< the death of the late king. We may apply to this 
« body what Vegetius ſaid of the Romans: their 
« diſcipline made them triumph over the artifice of 

cc the 
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tc the Greeks, the ſtrength of the Germans, the lofty 
ec ſtature of the Gauls, and over all the nations of the 


« earth.” 


It was F rederick- William, then, who laid the foun- 


dation of this formidable army, which performed ſuch 
prodigies of valour under Frederick II. As to the 
former, they were only an object of amuſement and 
parade. Never had theſe troops ſerved but in detach- 
ments, or auxiliary corps; and, therefore, the diffi- 
culty lay in forming them into one machine, and in 
communicating to them one common movement. 
Four means were employed by Frederick to bring 
his army to perfection; diſcipline, augmentation, 
continual exerciſe, and the invention of a new tactic. 
It was the good fortune of Frederick to diſcover, 


when he aſcended the throne, that every ſudden inno- 
vation 1s dangerous, and that all ſuch meaſures ſhould 


be avoided, unleſs neceſſity requires them. On this 
principle, he did not touch the conſtitution of the army, 
thus paying the reſpect he merited to the memory of 
his father. All the changes which he did make, were 
a kind of erection upon the foundations laid by Fre- 


derick-William. He augmented the army, he dou- 


bled the artillery and magazines. 

The ſevereſt diſcipline was always obſerved among 
theſe troops. Though he had an averſion to ſhed 
blood, and ſhuddered as often as he was obliged to ſign 
a ſentence of death, he never pardoned a ſoldier who 


was wanting to ſubordination ; and the ſlighteſt geſture 


againſt the ill treatment of an officer, however unjuſt, 
was puniſhed inevitably with death. (60) _ 
| The 
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The officer, the non-commiſſioned officer, and 
ſimple ſoldier, know exactly the nature of their duty, 
and they mult fulfil it with the moſt ſcrupulous preci- 
fon, Aramrod dropt, a ſhoulder too far or too little 
advanced, always expoſed the offending ſoldier to a 
few ſtrokes of a cane. Some foreigners are-of opinion 
that theſe trifles do not merit ſo harſh and humiliating 
a puniſhment ; but it muſt be obſerved that the pu- 
hiſhment was inflicted leſs on the fault itſelf, than on 


the want of exactneſs, which might inſenſibly lead to 


greater diſorders, and gradually ſap the foundations 


of ſubordination and diſcipline. A daily account of 


every thing that paſſed in each regiment was regularly 
drawn up, and underwent the king's examination. 


Frederick was perfectly ſenſible of the full effect of 
cenſure and commendations, and never did man know 
better how to diſpenſe the one and the other; I do not 

 fay always with juſtice, but in the way the beſt ſuited 


to his own intereſt, and the moſt apt to produce a ge- 


neral impreſſion on the minds of the whole army, 


and to derive the moſt advantage from the ſervices of 
each officer, in conſequence of the knowledge which 
he poſſeſſed of his character. (61) 

We have ſeen what was the army of Frederick's 
father: at his death, it was compoſed of more than 
200,000 men. Theſe augmentations he made by little 
and little, that he might continue to form, as he cre- 


ated ; and to avoid the EXPENCES ariſing from too ſud- 
den an augmentation, 


The Pruſhian army is divided into three an the 


held regiments, the garriſon regiments, and the free 
et. II. 1 battalions. 
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battalions. The firſt claſs compriſed all the regi- 
ments of infantry, known by the name of Feldregi- 
menter, or regiments who take the field, all the cuiraſ- 
ſiers, dragoons, huſſars, and regiments of artillery. 
The ſecond is compoſed of what are called Garniſon- 
regimenter, whoſe duty it is to guard the fortreſſes and 


the interior parts of the country. Theſe regiments, , 


ſometimes, take the field, and are employed in the rear 
of the army, where they occupy the communications, 
and the poſts which ſupport them. The third claſs, 
which is not numerous in time of peace, is that of the 
Freybattaillons, troops deſtined to guard the outpoſts, 
and uſually collected in haſte at the beginning of a 
war. In general, theſe troops are ill compoſed, and 
ſerve only to ſwell the number. 

The claſs of field infanty is ſubdivided into the bat- 


talions of guards, the infantry, fuſileers, and grena- 


diers. | 

The garriſon regiments are divided into infantry, 
fuſileers, and artillery. 1t is in theſe regiments that 
all the foreign recruits are placed on their arrival, and 
ſupplies are drawn from them to complete the field 
army. | 


The garriſon artillery are diſtributed in the fortreſ- 


ſes; beſides which, there is a corps of horſe artillery 
in garriſon at Potzdam, in which the officers of the 
garriſon artillery alternately ſerve and are exerciſed. 
The arrangement of the cantons, or diſtricts, takes 
place in all the Pruſſian ſtates, as we have deſcribed it 


in Sileſia. Beſides the Beurlaubten, or ſoldiers ſent 


back, whom we have ſpoken of, the captain is autho- 
| rized 
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rized to diſtribute, amongſt thoſe who remain wit 
the regiment, thirty or forty working permiſſions, and - 
ſometimes as far as 30 or 60. The captains anſwer 


for thoſe who go to work out of the town, and are ob- 


liged to fill up the vacancies if they deſert. Theſe 
workmen do no duty: they are only obliged to ap- 
pear at the grand exerciſes, at the church parades, and 
at roll-calling every night. During the two months of 
the grand manceuvres, they muſt be preſent, as well 
as the natives of the country ſent back to their villa- 
ges, at which times only they receive their pay. For 
the ten remaining months of the year the pay be- 
longs to their captain. Wę may judge from hence of 
the facility with which ſuch permiſſions are granted; 
the captain, who does not wiſh to forfeit his perquilite, 
charges a ſubaltern or non-commiſſioned officer to 
find him workmen. This commiſſion is eaſily exe- 
cuted by dint of puniſhments and bad treatment, if 
he can ſucceed no other way. The ſoldiers under- 
ſtand perfectly the meaning of this procedure, and ſeek 
for work. If they perſiſt, however, in turning a deaf 
ear to theſe hints, the ſubaltern ſpeaks out, and they 
are plainly told they muſt obey, if they do not wiſh to 
expole their backs to the canes of the whole com- 
pany. | | 
This arrangement has its advantage, as «=! as that 
for the natives who return home. The ſoldier wha 
works in the garriſons, acquires the habit of activity, 
or preſerves it, if already contracted. He lives more 
at his eaſe, and is the better enabled to ſupport his 
family, when married. 
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It has been alledged that the ſudden and publie puniſh- 
ment of the cane produces an excellent effect on the ſol- 
diers. I ſhall not diſpute the point, but it muſt be 
admitted that many of the Pruſſian officers abuſe their 
power in this reſpect in the moft ſhametul manner. 
The heart revolts at ſeeing young officers, juſt let out 
from the country dwellings of their parents, (and, this, 
ſometimes, after ſo vulgar an education, that they and 


their father's cattle may be ſaid to have lived in com- 
mon under the ſame roof,) availing themſelves of the 


very firſt moment of a reputable ſituation in the world, 


publicly to inflict a caning, without reaſon, and fre- 
_ quently to exerciſe a right 300 flattering to their pride, 


on veteran ſoldiers covered with wounds, who have 
ſhed their blood for the ſtate, and to whom the nation 
is indebted for a ſhare of its ſecurity and glory, But 


the man of humanity is doubly ſhocked, when he ob- 


ſerves captains themſelves, who ſhould have acquired 
ſentiments of decency and honour from their experi- 
ence and commerce with the word, debaſe themſelves 
by acting the part of executioners, and, with an in- 
flamed viſage and furious eye, giving thirty or forty 
ſtrokes to a wretch who remains immoveable under 


their cane in the middle of a ſtreet or public place. 


It is far from my intention to paint in odious colours 
the Pruſſian officers, many of whom, in other reſpects, 
are poſſeſſed of infinite merit and much honour; but 
T ſhould be happy to make thoſe men bluſh for their 


conduct in this particular, whom paſſion, habit, or 
example, lead to exceſſes which fill every honeſt man 
with indignation, and compel him to withhold from 


them 
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them that eſteem which otherwiſe they ſo well dey 
ſerve. 1 

They are not inſenſible in Pruſſia of the horror 
which this barbarous treatment excites in the breaſt of 
foreigners, and the want of recruits has ſometimes 
tempred the government to declare that it was pro- 
hibited under the ſevereſt penalties, 

Not many years have elapſed ſince a pretended let- 
ter from general Mœllendorf to the officers made. its 
appearance in all the public prints, in which he repre- 
ſents to them, in the moſt philoſophic terms, that ſol- 


diers are men like themſelves, and forbids them to ill- 


treat them cither by words or blows. This letter was 
univerſally read at Berlin: it was printed, and care- 
fally tranſlated into all the foreign papers; yet M. de 
Mce'lendorf had at leaſt no public concern in it, nor 
was it ever communicated to the officers. 

The inſtruction for the Pruſſian ſoldier is extremely 
ſimple and methodical, On his arrival at the regi- 
ment, he is turned over to a nun- commiſſioned officer 
of his company, who is to give him the firſt leſſons. 
He begins by teaching him to march, to obſerve his 
equilibrium, and ſtand well upon his centre, to handle 


his arms with preciſion, and load and fire with the 


greateſt quickneſs. When he is ſufficiently acquainted 
with this exerciſe, he joins the platoon of the recruits 
of the company. 

During the firſt part of his inſtruction, he is every 
day inſpected by one of the officers, who carefully ob- 
ſerve whether the rudiments he is taught are good and 
uniform. The ſquad of recruits is always exerciſed by 
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an officer. The captain every day viſits the recruits 
of his company, aſſiſts at their inſtruction, ſelects thoſe 
who are the moſt advanced in their exerciſe, incor- 
porates them into the platoons of the company, and 


they perform their manceuvres henceforward with the 
battalion. | 


The months of May: and June are appointed for 
the grand exerciſes, and during theſe two months the 


| ſoldiers have ſcarcely any relaxation. The different 


parts of the inſtruction are diſtributed among the offi- 
cers of the company, Theſe parties afterwards join 


on forming the battalion, and execute on a great. 


ſcale what they have been practiſing upon one much 


leſs extended. 


The ſoldier is paid every five days. On the firſt of 
the month the captain receives the pay of the com- 
pany, and diſtributes it himſelf to the ſoldiers. 

Each company is compoſed of 200 men, and com- 
manded by a captain, two lieutenants, two ſub-lieu- 
tenants, two enſigns, and eight officers of equal rank. 
The firſt of theſe ſubalterns muſt be a gentleman by 
birth; he carries the colours of the company, and be- 


comes, in his turn, an officer of the regiment, He is 


called Fahnjunker (cadet of the colours). 

The cavalry, ſuch as it now is in Pruſſia, was en- 
tirely inſtituted by Frederick. It is divided into 
body guards, guards, carabineers, cuiraſſiers, dragoons, 
huffars, and boſniacs, The ſquadrons all conſiſt of 
200 men, In the ſpace of four or five days the whole 
army may be collected, 

It was by continual manceuvres and exerciſes that 

- Frederick 
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Frederick ſucceeded in always keeping the ſoldier in 


tke beſt training. The garriſon towns are real camps, 


where the troops are conſtantly exerciſing; and the 


field exerciſes form ſo many real fields of battle, in 


which the Pruſſian armies, divided into enemy's par- 


« 


ties, place themſelves in all poſſible ſituations, and” 


ſtudy, arms 1n hand, every reſource of art, to conquer, 
or, at leaſt, not to be defeated. Frederick was the 


vity occaſioned him to be preſent in every part of his 


army. At Potzdam he exerciſed, in perſon, his body 


foul of all theſe exerciſes, and his indefatigable acti- 


guards, and never ſuffered a day to eſcape him, except 


when he was ill, without appearing on the parade. 
As ſoon as the roads became paſſable in ſpring, he 


flew from province to province, reviewing his whole 


army, obſerving their various progreſs, puniſhing neg- 
lect, redreſſing grievances, and, by reproaches or com- 
mendations opportunely diſtributed, inflaming or 
awakening the military zeal, thus calling forth freſh 
efforts, and giving riſe to freſh ſucceſſes. Theſe ex- 
peditions and reviews laſted the whole ſummer, It 
was on theſe occaſions that this indefatigable prince, 
even to the laſt year of his life, loaded with infirmities, 
after travelling upwards of two hundred leagues, aps 
peared before ſunriſe at the head of his ſquadrons; 
paſſed one half of the day in examining them, or com- 
manding the manceuvres, and returned, covered with 
duſt, and expoſed to heat, to converſe with his gene- 
rals or men of letters, and to dedicate his evenings ro 


the details of adminiftration, or converſations on lite- 


rature and philoſophy. _ 
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The autumn was eſpecially ſet apart for the ma- 
nœuvres of Potzdam; it was there that Frederick 
eſſayed thoſe ſkilful marches, thoſe combined evo- 
lutions, thoſe able fictitious manœuvres, which conſti- 
tute his glory, and are ſtill the object of the envy and 
deſpair of all his neighbours, Theſe manceuvres 
were as ſeriouſly performed as in the field of battle, 
A repreſentation was uſually given in them of ſome 
battle loſt or gained by Frederick. He examined, 
and made all his officers remark, where he might have 
done better, and by learning to avoid, or to repair the 
faults by which he had ſuffered, he exerciſed himſelf to 
become invincible, | 

At firſt the king admitted. no foreigners at his re» 
views; he afterwards permitted a few to be ſpectators, 
but it was neceſſary to write to him, to obtain that 
permiſſion : at the end of his reign, every officer of 
diſtinction enjoyed this liberty on demanding it. 

Frederick formed his infantry in three ranks, and 
preferred making them fight with fire arms. (62) 
« To attack the enemy without the advantage of fire,” 
he obſerved, is fighting againſt arms with flicks,” 
It is pretended that policy, and the fear of loſing his 
foldiers, made him adopt this principle. An infantry 
compoſed in great meaſure of foreigners collected 
together from a variety of different quarters, could 
neither be animated by the love of the country nor of 
the ſovereign, Force and diſcipline alone could make 
them fight, and ſoldiers are always ready to ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of deſerting and going over to the 
enemy. Frederick was not ignorant of the advantage 
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of charging with cold iron, but he dreaded the con- 
ſequences which I have mentioned. Yet, occaſions 
aroſe, during which he did not allow his troops to fire, 
but made the infantry advance intrepidly, and in order, 
to the enemy. (63) 

The Pruſſian infantry march wonderfully well, the 
ſoldier exhibiting nothing of a ſtiff or ſtraitened air, 
and almoſt conſtantly preſerving ſilence, without ſtand- 
ing in need of the cadence of muſical inſtruments; yer 
are his ſteps not leſs in time, or leſs exactly meaſured, 
than if the drum were beating. 

The king's favourite manceuvres were the change 
of front, the baſis of which is always the oblique order, 
and the developement of the columns on the right or 
left, By means of this developement, he brought his 
forces to bear on the point he wiſhed, kept the weak 
part of his army ſheltered from the heat of the battle, 
and fell ſuddenly on the feebleſt quarter of his adver- 
lary. | 
But, his greateſt advantage and ſuperiority lay in 
his falſe manceuvres, the art of which he poſſeſſed far 
beyond any preceding or contemporary general. The 
greateſt ſecrecy was always obſerved reſpecting the 
plan of the engagement. No perſon was acquainted 
with the real point to which the attack was directed, 
but himſelf and a few adjutants. All the reſt obeyed 
mechanically, without carrying their ideas beyond the 
word of command, and without attempting to divine 
the motive of the manœuvres. 

The oblique order, which Frederick borrowed from 
the ancients, has been adapted by this prince to mo- 

dern 
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dern tactics. It conſiſts, as we have already ſaid, in 

the rapid developement of one of the wings of the at- 

tacking army on the enemy's wing intended to be 

borne down, whilſt the other is kept under ſhelter. 
This manceuvre, which 1s extremely difficult, requires 

well-diſciplined troops, the moſt ſcrupulous exactitude, 

united with a quick and accurately marking eye on the 

part of the generals at.the head of columns, and the 

oreateſt preciſion on that of the officers who lead the 
diviſions. It is this manœuvre, the ſucceſs of which 
was due to the indefatigable pains he took in the exer- 
ciſes during peace, that gained him the battles of Liſ- 
ſa, Hohen-Friedberg, and Roſbach ; it was this ma- 


nœuvre that decided the day at Freyberg, and covered 


prince Henry with glory. By theſe means, Frederick 
ſometimes got the ſtart of the enemy by hours in their 
manceuvres, kept them in continual alarms for their 
whole front, and particularly for the ſide on which he 
never intended making the attack ; then throwing 


open at once one of his wings on the oppoſite ſide, he 


overthrew one wing of the enemy at the very moment 
they were endeavouring to penetrate his deſigns, or 
to guard againſt his falſe attacks. He then paſſed 


ſucceſſively to their army, into which the ſurpriſe had 


generally diffuſed diſmay, diſorder, and confuſion. 
The order of battle of, the Pruſſian cavalry is in 


three ranks. Frederick contended that all cavalry 


mould be ranged in that order. He made them 
charge in two, and when it happened that a ſquadron 
going to the charge opened out, became ſeparated, or 
was obliged to lengthen its front, not to be taken in 


flank, 
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| flank, he found in the third rank a reſource for filling 


up the vacancies, or for lengthening the front on the 


right or left. | 


He allowed no interval between the ſquadrons of the 
firſt line; but thought that to leave ſpaces between 
theſe ſquadrons was only multiplying flanks, without 
procuring any advantage. If he ſometimes admitted 
diſtances of fix or ſeven feet, it was only when abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and under peculiar circumſtances, 

The ſquadrons of the ſecond line had, in general, 
intervals equal to their front, yet ſometimes exceeded 
it. According to his idea, the principal attention of « 
ſecond line was to watch over the flank, of the firſt ; - 
and when, in advancing, the ground opened out, he 
filled it from this ſecond line, by gradually puſhing - 
forward his ſquadrons on the flank of the firſt. 

The officers were always out of the rank: Frede- 
rick reſolved that they ſhould not content themſelves 
with the duty of ſimple cavaliers, but animate the 
troops by their example, be always at hand to ſtop 
and reſtrain them after a charge, and manceuvre them 
according to circumſtances, whether by leading them 
to attack thg flanks or rear of the enemy's infantry, or 
by detaching after the fugitives, and reſtoring order 
amongſt the remainder, to charge a ſecond. line, or 
diſperſe others who might be attempting to rally. 

The Pruſſian cavalry always charge on the ful gal- 
lop, This method of charging (obſerved the king) 
makes the enemy, if not habituated to charging in the 
ſame manner, give way, even before you reach their 
ranks, And, in fact, a line of cavalry fo determined 

| has 
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has ſomething formidable in its appearance; the hor- 
ſes on which they are ready to pour, if unaccuſtomed 
to this ſpectacle, are afraid and wheel about. Thus, 
alto, are cowards hindered from flying or remaining 
behind: they are hurried on by their horſes, and the 
fear of being thrown down, and cruſhed under the hor- 
ſes feet, prevents them from ſtopping a ſmgle inſtant. 

The Pruſſian cavalry always perform their manœu- 
vres, with the greateſt dexterity, ſword in hand, and 
frequently on the full gallop. Frederick found the 
means of giving his cavalry a rapidity in their move- 
ments unknown to all other nations. Theſe manœu- 
vres were executed with ſo much impetuoſity, that 
few of them took place without the loſs of ſome horſes, 
and indeed of horſemen, trodden under foot. 

It was by profiting by the faults of his cavalry, and 
by dint of obſervation, that Frederick became enabled 
to render the operations of this corps ſo very perfect. 
In the two firſt wars of Sileſia, he perceived the little 
effect of the fire of his cavalry, who, with more teme- 
rity. than cool and well directed courage, were almoſt 
perpetually engaged in diſcharging their piſtols. Im- 
mediately after the peace, by his orders, the figures of 
men of ſtraw were expoſed to them, and, againſt theſe, 
but, conſtantly, without hitting their mark, they fired 
their piſtols. After thus making them feel the inu- 
tility of ſuch a diſcharge, he exerciſed them in falling 
on theſe figures ſword in hand. The ſoldier, whom 
his ſovereign did not diſdain enlightening, quitted with 
pleaſure his ancient method, eſpecially when he be- 
came convinced of the good effects of ſide arms. 
Frederick - 
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Frederick was not leſs attentive in forming the offi- 
cers of the cavalry, than in correctly diſciplining the 
private foldier, The ſcience of {kumiſting is, in the 
idea of this prince, as eſſential to a cavalry officer, as 
that of engineering 1s to an officer of infantry. Ir is 
by the ſtudy and exerciſe of this ſcience that they learn 
to know countries, to become acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent of ground, to judge of the diſpoſitions 
and movements of the enemy's troops, and to form a 
juſt eye for obſervation. It ts this ſcience which forms 
the beſt generals. Frederick, convinced of this truth, 
uſed to ſend the young officers of cavaliy, in whom he 
diſcovered activity and intelligence, to ſerve for foms 
time in the huſſar regiments. Theſe regiments 
formed a fchool for ſkirmiſhing. Several of them are 
- quartered in the towns and villages of Sileſia, where 
they remain, conſtantly, on the watch, as if the enemy 
were always at hand and ready to ſurpriſe them. As 
ſoon as the harveſt was over, and the lands cleared, 
they tuok the field and made war againſt each other. 
They occaſioned alarms, night and day, laid am- 
buſcades, tried to cut off convoys, &c. In every 
company there are twenty huſſars who know how to 
read and write, and are called patrollers. Out of this 
number, the captain, ſelecting ſeveral, ordered them 
to reconnoitre a village, examine the nature and courſe 
of a rivulet, beat the woods, &c. and to him were they 
obliged, on their return, to communicate their diſco- 
veries and remarks, 

During the ſeven years war, the e king of Pruſſia * 
on foot 100 ſquadrons of hullars, of 150 men each. 
_ nc 
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The exerciſes and man@uvres have formed them into 
the beſt huſſars in Europe. They are almoſt all 
mounted on Poliſh horſes, and have the advantage of 
being able to charge in a line, as they actually did, as 
| well as upon other occaſions, at the battle of Hohen- 
Friedberg, where the regiment of Natzmer charged 
in a ſquadron the Saxon carabineers, overthrew them, 
and carried off their kettle- drums. 

Let us now endeavour to give the reader ſome idea 
ol the manceuvres of the Pruſſian cavalry. 

This cavalry uſually marches by half companies, 
or quarters of a ſquadron. They generally have on 
the right and left of the columns a number of horſe- 
men, at the diſtance of about muſket-ſhot, marching 
one by one, or in ſmall platoons, with uplifted cerbines. 
Theſe cavaliers marching forward, and ſtill keeping in 
aline with the head of the column, approach the hol- 
low ways, woods, hedges, &c. and on the firſt ſignal 
of the trumpet rejoin their troops full-ſpeed. | 

They obſerve their diſtances in marching with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. If the difficulties occa- 
ſioned by the nature of the ground ſometimes produce 
irregularities, this inconvenience is ſoon remedied by 
the attention of the officers, and there is ſcarcely time 
to perceive them. 

The cavalry marching in the . above men- 
tioned, after recalling the platoons detached on each 
Bank, form in order of battle by two different me- 
thods; the one extremely ſimple, to face their left 
flank by a quarter wheel or converſion to the left of 
each diviſion, the other to form a front on the fide on 
Which 
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which they were marching. This ſecond method is 


rather remarkable, and merits explanation. On the 
firſt ſignal, or word of command, the column conti- 
nuing to march, each ſquadron forms, the firſt diviſion 
bearing on the right and getting into a trot ; the ſe- 
cond advancing before it, or even inclining a little to 
the right; the two latter bearing on the left, and all 
the three ſetting off in a gallop to form on the left of 
the firſt diviſion. As ſoon as they are arrived there, 
the commander of the ſquadron cries out, Halt! form 
« 7 line!” This being executed in an inſtant, the ſqua- 
dron continues its march. This manceuvre ſhould be 
ſeen, for the purpoſe of giving the ſpectator a juſt idea 
cf the rapidity and preciſion with which it is per- 
formed. 

The ſquadrons thus formed, the officer at the head 
of the column, at the command of the general, orders 
them to halt, and they moderately cloſe their files, 
leaving between them only an interval of five or ſix 


paces. It is from this diſpoſition that the develope- 


ment and forming of the line takes place. That I 
may be better underſtood, I ſhall ſuppoſe a column of 


twenty five ſquadrons diſpoſed in the manner which I 


have deſcribed. In this caſe, at the word of command 
to open out the column, the thirteenth ſquadron not 
ſtirring, the firſt twelve turn their horſes heads to the 
right, and march by their right flank: the laſt 
twelve face in the ſame manner to the left, and march 
by their left flank. As ſoon as the right file of the 
twelfth ſquadron, and the left file of the fourteenth, 
have gained the flanks at the diſtance of the front of 

h their 
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their ſquadron, they ſtop, and face about, the ar 
files doing the ſame; and as ſoon as the ſquadrons + 


are formed, they march forward, getting into a line 
with the thirteenth ſquadron, which, as ſoon as it is 
unmaſked, advances likewiſe at a {low pace. All the 


other ſquadrons ſucceſſively performing the ſame ma- 


nœuvre, the line is completely formed without inter- 
vals, and advances together. It is in a trot that the 
ſquadrons move to right and left on the flanks. It is 
evident that the preciſion of this manœuvre depends 
on the exactitude and quickneſs of the eye of the offi- 
cers commanding ſquadrons, in ſtopping the right or 
left file. The Pruſſian officers are ſo perfectly habi- 


tuated to it, that not more than four minutes are re- 


quiſite to form chirty- five ſquadrons in this manner, 


in two lines, the one of twenty-five, the other of ten, 


| without the ſmalleſt diſorder. 


The line thus formed with the utmoſt 8 


and halting, the ſpare horſes of the army are ſent out 
of the ſquadrons. It is uſual to place them forward in 
one rank, to repreſent an enemy's line. 

The Pruſſian cavalty execute three ſorts of charges ; 
the one ſtraight forward, without turning to the right 
or leſt; the other, by throwing themſelves on the right, 
to over-reach the left of the enemy's line, by one or 


two ſquadrons ; the third, by advancing in like man- 


ner on the left, to get round their right flank. 

All theſe charges are executed on the full gallop, 
during the length of fix or ſeven hundred yards. At 
the word balt! the whole body ſtands fill, and after- 
bl wards forms the line. 


* 
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The king ſometimes made choice of very difficult 
ground for theſe manceuvres, on which were high fur- 
rows, holes, buſhes, &c. 

After a charge, when it 1s thought proper to bring 
back the cavalry to the ſame ground which they had 
before occupied, they perform the half circuit to the 
right by fours. Frederick preferred this, as'the moſt 
ſimple method. | 

The following manceuvre appears to have for its 
object, to ruſh with impetuoſity on the expoled flank 
of the enemy, without giving them time to prepare 
againſt it. 

The line, being broken to the right and left by 
quarter ſquadrons, ſets out immediately on a trot; the 


diviſion which forms the head of the column then 


turns to the right or left, directing its march towards a 
given point of view, and is followed by all the other 
diviſions: when the lait has turned the pivot, and 
paſſed it as far as is thought neceſſary, the line forms, 
and inſtantly charges in a gallop. Every thing is 


| ſimple in this manceuvre, but it is impoſſible not to 


admire the vivacity with which it is executed by the 
Pruſſian cavalry. 

This cavalry practiſe another peculiar manceuvre 
for a line of infantry. To execute it, the king uſually 
took five or ſix ſquadrons, which he diſpoſed in a co- 
lumn by half ſquadrons. A line is traced out by 
ſtakes which repreſents the infantry, The cavalry 
column march directly up to the line, and at the diſ- 
tance of 150 paces ſet off in a gallop. The firſt 
troop, ſometimes followed by the ſecond, pals beyond 
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the line, 100 or 150 paces before they halt. The 

following troop turn to the left of this line, and paſs it 
as far as it extends. The next troop turn to the right 
and imitate the preceding troop. Theſe two troops 
are followed by the others who turn alternately to 
"right and left along the _ until thy are ordered to 
halt. 

There is another manceuvre relative to the conduct 
to be purſued by a line of cavalry after overthrowing 
that of the enemy. The line halting, after having 
made the charge, ſome troops are detached from it in 
a trot, who ſcatter themſelves along the front, fire their 
piſtols, and appear to be following the fugitives. At 
the ſignal given them by a trumpet, all theſe troops 
rally with the greateſt celerity, oppoſite to the interval 
they had occaſioned by quitting the live, which now 
marches forward, and rejoins Ing to make a ſecond 
charge. 

On beholding all theſe manceuvres we are loſt ir 
- aſtoniſhment and admiration, and can ſcarcely believe 
it poſſible for human art to carry activity, order, and 
preciſion, to a higher point of perfection. 

Such are the prodigious effects to be produced by 
continual exerciſes, performed under the eye of an in- 
defatigable ſovereign, whoſe ſoldiers were witneſſes to 
his ſuperior knowledge. Merit, titles, ſervices, ſeni- 
ority, with him, were no apologies for ignorance 0 
_ negligence in any branch whatever. The exercil 
muſt not only be general, but executed in the moſt per- 
fect manner. The dragoon regiment of Barcith, 

which gained immortal glory at the battle of Hohen- 
Friedberg, 
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Friedberg, where they took 67 colours from the ene- 
my, and made upwards of 2000 priſoners, appeared 
one day at the camp ſomething worſe exerciſed than 
the others. The king manifeſted his diſcontent, and 
ordered them to continue their exerciſes for three 


months. At the camp of Magdebourg, another regi- * 


ment in the ſame ſituation received the ſame order; 
and Frederick mortified them fo far as to give them 
the major of another regiment to exerciſe them, and 
bring them to the point of perfection at which he 
aimed. Not a review or a manceuvre paſſed without 
ſome order of this nature from Frederick. 
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SEVENTH PERIOD. 


THE PARTITION OF POLAND. THE WAR OF THE Ba- 
VARIAN SUCCESSION. THE GERMANIC CONFEDE- 


RATION. 


1772—1985. 


* 
— 


REDERICK II. appeared to have ſatisfied his 
ambition, with reſpect to conqueſts, at the con- 
cluſion of the ſeven years war. Maſter of a conſide- 
rable province, forming one of the moſt valuable parts 
of his dominions, dreaded by his neighbours, co- 
vered with the laurels of glory, his whole attention was 
bent to preſerve the fruit of his victories; nor was he 
inclined to riſk, in a new war, that fame which he had 
purchaſed by ſuch a multitude of exertions. He ſeemed 
to have no other wiſh but to live in peace, and if he 
was eventually obliged to take up arms, it was no lon- 
ger as a conqueror, but to acquire a new ſpecies of 
glory, in ſtepping forth the protector and defender of 
the Germanic conſtitution. 
In 1772, Frederick diſcovered a freſh opportunity 
of adding to his ſtates, without ſhedding blood ; and 


he embraced it, if not as a plulolopher, at leaſt as an 


able politician. 
Poland, proud of the right of elefting her ſove- 


reigns, and whoſe fate it ſo often is to take ſuch 9 are 
| ven 
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given her by her neighbours; Poland, exhauſted by 


diſſentions, and torn to pieces by internal factions, 


offered an eaſy prey to the avidity of thoſe neigh- 
bours. The empreſs of Ruſſia, whilſt employed in 
appeaſing the troubles of this unhappy kingdom, de- 
termined to pay herſelf for her good offices, by de- 
ſpoiling the republic ſhe was protecting of ſome pro- 
vinces which ſuited her convenience. The Poles were 
unable to defend themſelves; Maria-Thereſa and 


Frederick alone were able to ſupport them, Cathe- 


rine II. formed a treaty with theſe courts, by which 
it was agreed that each of them ſhould pretend rights, 
and put in claims to certain. provinces, and that the 
partition ſhould be made in concert, This treaty 
concluded, the three powers unveiled their projects, 
reſpectively publiſhed the pretenſions which they al- 
ledged againſt Poland, (64) and took poſſeſſion of what 
they choſe. Frederick got Elbing and all Poliſh 

Pruſſia, except the cities of Thorn and Dantzick. 
The Poliſh miniſters made repreſentations, (65) 
and they were juſt ; but what avail repreſentations the 
moſt juſt, when not ſeconded by force, againſt three 
combined powers able to carry all before them ? Fre- 
derick paid no attention to them ; he made all Poliſh 
Pruſſia paſs under his domination, and ſtationed his 
troops at the very gates of Thorn and Dantzick; 
he repaired and widened the highways of the pro- 
vince, ordered bridges to be built over the rivulets and 
rivers, and his coat of arms to be every where affixed. 
Ruſſia took for the ſeparation of her limits the river 
Wella, from its ſource to the place where it diſcharges 
| K 3  Ittelf 
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itſelf into the Niemen, and from the head of the river 
Benefina to Rzcezyca, where it falls into the Dune 

. 

3 approjicijied to herſelf Poliſh Pruſſia, and 
the part of Great Poland ſituated beyond the Netze. 

The houſe of Auſtria took poſſeſſion of all the left 
bank of the Viſtula, from the ſalt mines to the ſpot. 
where the Wiroz falls into that river, at fourteen 
German miles from Warſaw, with all the palatinate 
of Belz, Red Ruſiia, and the greateſt part of Wolhi- 
nia as far as Ruez. 

Theſe portions, very unequal in üben were 
fixed upon in conformity to the pretenſions of each 
power, and the ſecret treaties into which = had 
entered. 

Pruſſia poſſeſſed goo ſquare leagues, Auſtria 2700, 
and Ruſſia 3440. The latter territory, however, 
though very extenſive, was of leſs importance than 
thoſe of the two other powers. 

Theſe invaſions gave riſe to hiſtorical reſearches, 
eſpecially with reſpe& to the titles ſet forth by the 
king of Pruſſia in his manifeſto. Their want of foun- 
dation was evidently pointed out; but Frederick, who 
cared no more for manifeſtoes than for thoſe who 
made them, let the civilians talk, and _ his new 
acquiſition. (66) : 

Ihe ſenatorial aſſembly of Poland, and a new coun- 
ci] of the ſenate, determined to lay before the powers, 
guarantees of the treaties of Oliva, Wielau, and Car- 
lowitz, this diſmemberment of the kingdom, and par- 
* to remind the three co-partitioning powers of 

the 
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the ſolemn promiſes they had made, never to invade 
the territory of the republic, and. to preſerve it 1n all 
its ſplendor, 

In conſequence of this 3 Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus anſwered the declaration of the three courts, 


and proved that they could have no claims on the re- 


public, on account of what was ſtipulated in the trea- 
ties of Wielau and Oliva, and of what was concluded 


with Ruſſia in 1686. He demanded, at the ſame 


time, the ſupport of the mediators, guarantees of the 
treaty of Oliva; proteſted in the moſt ſolemn manner 
againſt theſe acts of violence; and concluded by truſt- 
ing the reſult to Heaven and the occurrences of a fu- 
ture time. 


Notwithſtanding that the troops of Joſeph II. al- 


ready occupied ſeveral diſtricts, an inclination to con- 
ſpiracy and revolt ſprang up, which, had it not been 
cruſhed in time, might have become ſerious. Frede- 
rick, grown diffident from this example, treated his 


new ſubjects with ſeverity, and prohibited all the no- 


bles and others from engaging in the ſervice of foreign 
powers, and from travelling out of the country, without 
an expreſs permiſſion ſigned by his own hand ; (67) 
and when the king of Poland wiſhed to convoke a 
council of the ſenate, Frederick ſent notices to all the 


diſtricts in poſſeſſion of his troops, forbidding the ſena- 
tors of the kingdom, now his ſubjects, under pain of 
confiſcation of their eſtates, and forfeiture of their in- 


digenous rights, to repair to Warſaw, there to aſſiſt at 
the council aſſembled by his Poliſh majeſty. 
Not content with this ſtep, he ordered his miniſter 
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to deliver a declaration (68) to poſtpone that aſſembly, 
and hinder it from being called. His miniſters, and 
thoſe of Catherine II. however, ſtrongly inſiſted on tlie 
holding of a national aſſembly, threatening the king, 
in caſe of refuſal, with the appearance of the troops of 
their reſpective ſovereigns at the gates of Warſaw, to 
command a convention. Theſe menaces induced the 
king of Poland to accelerate, by a month, the convo- * 
cation of the ſenate. 

The object of the allied powers in demanding a na- 
tional aſſembly was to ratify their claims: in conſe- 
quence, they concerted a project to be laid before the 
council of the ſenate, in which they eſtabliſhed theke 
rights, and propoſed, that, at the approaching diet, the 
king and ſtates ſhould declare them well founded, and 
their entry into poſſeſſion lawful ; after which the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom ſhould be regulated by the diet, 
and confirmed by the ſtates. 

The grand council of the ſenate aſſembled | in 1773, 
but without coming to any concluſion. Catherine, 
who wiſhed to accelerate the negociations, ſent back 
the Poliſh priſoners ſhe had retained, and Frederick 
declared to the miniſter of the crown, that, if the fu- 
ture diet ſhould think proper to refuſe their conſent 
to the partition, they ſhould ſee that he could do with- 
out it. 

The three powers, however, ſtill advanced the SY 
of their troops, and penetrated farther into the country. 
The Poles continued to make complaints and repre- 
ſentations, whilſt the allied powers continued to over- 


whelm the public with manifeſtoes and memoriais. 
At 
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At length, the king of Poland declared, that, ſince 
the three allied courts demanded a confederation, and 
the nation had engaged to have one, he approved it. 
This meaſure was extorted from him by the miniſters 
of the three courts, who proteſted, that, if he did not 
accede to the confederation that very day, the city of 
Warſaw ſhould be inveſted by fifty thouſand men. 

The confederation was ſigned, and the diet opened 
a few days afterwards. The ſpirit of confuſion and 
delirium reigned in this aſſembly. The allied powers, 
who had promiſed not to intermeddle with affairs, de- 
livered, notwithſtanding, a declaration to the diet, in 
which they proteſted, that they would not ſuffer the 
confederation to depend on the diet, nor would they 
permit it to break up until after the concluſion of the 
ceſſional treaties with the three powers, and the final 
arrangement of every other point in queſtion, 

The king of Poland, irritated at this declaration, 
which rendered the three powers judges in their own 
cauſe, declared, that he could not conſent to the par- 
tition; and that the deciſion of this affair muſt be 
referred to thoſe powers which had mediated the treaty 
of peace with Poland. But as theſe powers had de- 
clared that they would not interfere in it, Staniſlaus 
propoſed to ſubmit to the arbitration of ſome impar- 
tial power. Nothing could be more equitable than 
this propoſition, which was accordingly fo diſpleaſing 
to the miniſters of the allies, as to make them not only 
inſiſt on having the affair terminated in eight days, 
but, urge violent menaces, in caſe of a refuſal. 
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- In this extremity, the king made a ſpeech to ho 
diet, (69) laying before them his final ſentiments, and 
propoſing to ſend a freſh note to the three courts. He 
was anſwered by freſh menaces. At length, a com 
miſfion was named, and the partition of Poland rati- 
fied, contrary to the expectations of the whole nation. 
The king, the ſenators, and nuncios, by this act, ac- 


knowledged that the territories, of which the three 


powers had taken poſſeſſion, belonged to them of right. 
The treaties were ſigned. But, the laſt confederation 
proteſted by a manifeſto. (70) 

After this ratification, the three powers preſcribed 
to the diet the new form of government they thought 
fir to give to Poland. 

In 1774, the Pruſſian troops ſummoned the grand 
er officer of Great Poland to quit the country, 
which he occupied with his forces; but he complained 
to the delegation, and demanded their inſtructions on 

the ſubject. The commiſſion of war directed him, by 
order of the general Rn, not to retire till 
neceſſity obliged him. 

The delegation, conſidering the march of the Pruſ- 
ſians towards the Warta as an infraction of the trea- 
ties, delivered a memorial on the ſubject to the mi- 
niſters of the three allied powers, and declared that, 

after this meaſure of the Pruſſians, they would no lon- 
ger continue their aſſembly. The memorial addreſſ- 
ed to the Pruſſian miniſter was very vehement and 
harſh, and the anſwer breathed the ſame violence. 
Diſagreeable conſequences were ſoreſcen from this 
freſh altercation, and it was reſolved to withdraw both 
the 
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the memorial and the anſwer. The delegation now 
publiſhed one more moderate than the former, (7x) 
in which they proteſted againſt every act committed in 
violation of the late treaty. 

Though there was a treaty conclintid with the dele- 
gation reſpecting the diſmemberment of Poland, the 
co-partitioning powers could not agree upon the limi- 
tation of the frontiers. It ſeemed as if each of the 
powers felt a reluctance in taking the lead in this bu- 
ſineſs, as, at the moment when every point appeared 
to be ſettled, freſh difficulties aroſe to delay its exe- 
cution. 

The courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin maintained, 


however, that nothing was more ſimple than this fixa- 


tion of the limits; that it was only neceſſary to caſt 
their eyes upon a map, to diſcover the rivers which 
might ſerve as barriers; and that it was ſuperfluous to 
enter into written engagements on the ſubject, ſince 
the determinate courſe of thoſe rivers marked out the 
frontiers with ſufficient accuracy, 

In conſequence of this pretenſion, theſe courts tran» 
ſmitted to the delegation a plan relative to the new 
frontiers, with a geographical chart, (72) whereon the 
limits were pointed out, to be eſtabliſhed between the 
poſſeſſions of their majeſties and thoſe of the Poliſh 
republic. 

Pending theſe diſcuſſions reſpecting the limits of 
the co-partitioning ſtates, a briſk action took place in 
the palatinate of Cujavia, between the Pruſſian gene- 
ral Laſſow and the Poliſh regimentary Kraczewſki. 


Dranowicz, a Pruſſian major, at the head of 500 Boſ- 


niacs, 
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niacs, occupied Kieckzewo, and Jronaclow. He in- 
fiſted that the regimentary ſhould evacuate Complino, 
and, on his refuſal, marched againft him with a de- 
tachment of 5o men. But he was repulſed, and re- 
ceived a ſhot in his breaſt. General Laſſow, informed 
of this action, collected the remainder of his Boſniacs, 
and was hardy enough to attack the Poles, then 12,000 
ſtrong. The action laſted ſeveral hours; the general 
had his horſe ſhot under him, and was taken priſoner 
by the Uhlans. But, fortunately for him, whilſt the 
ſoldiers who had him in their poſſeſſion were employed 
in ſtripping him, ſome Boſniacs arrived, and reſcued 
him from their hands. At the ſame time, Boyer, a 
Pruſſian major-general, fell with his infantry on the 
Poles, in their retreat from Complino. He attacked 
their rear guard, killed two hundred men, and made 
forty priſoners. The loſs of the Pruſſians was leis 
conſiderable by one half; but the Poliſh regimen- 
tary, and the Pruſſian major Dranowicz, died of their 
wounds, 7 5 

When the Pruſſian miniſter delivered to the dele- 
gation the chart of the boundaries to which his court 
| limited its new acquiſitions in Poland, the republic 
thought proper to make obſervations on it, and to in- 
form him, that, in ceding to the court of Berlin thc 
diſtrict of Great Poland within, the Netze, ſtretching 
along that river from the frontiers of the New Marche 
to the Viſtula, near to Sordon and Soletz, the repub- 
lic never meant to extend this ceſſion beyond thoſe 
parts of the palatinates of Poſnania and Gneſnia which 
lie on the right of the Notecz, but that a boundary 
| | | | : line 
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line of demarkation ſhould be fixed from the point of 


che frontier of the latter palatinate the moſt contiguous 


to the Viſtula, which is Naklow, by the palatinate of 
Ironoclaw, as far as the Viſtula: ſo that this line, 
commencing at the Notecz,which forms the ſeparation 
between the palatinates of Gneſnia and Ironoclaw, 
following pretty nearly the courſe of the Brda, ſhould 
terminate at the neareſt point of the Viſtula, between 
Sordon and Soletz ; but that, inſtead of this line, the 
limits traced by the chart of the court of Berlin ex- 
tended much farther ; and, in lieu of a very ſmall 
portion of the palatinate of Ironoclaw, they added to 
the new poſſeſſions of the king of Pruſſia the greateſt 
part of this latter palatinate, and part of that of Brezc, 
in Cujavia, as far as the ſource of the Notecz, beyond 
cape Golpho, This extent was evidently contrary 
both to the ſenſe and letter of the treaty of ceſſion, 
ſince it would have been ſuperfluous to deſignate a 
term by the exprefſion of the towns of Sordon and 
Soletz, if the ceſſion were to be underſtood as extend- 
ing beyond thoſe places, even into the palatinate of 
Brezc, and to the ſource of the Notecz in lake Golpho. 

Frederick's miniſter replied to theſe obſervations by - 
a memorial, (73) in which he maintained that his 
court had a full right to occupy the countries of which 
it had taken poſſeſſion. Similar obſervations were 
made to the two other courts, who returned anſwers 
of the ſame nature. Many other altercations of this 
kind afterwards took place, which all terminated in an 
involuntary ſubmiſſion to the abſolute will of the three 
powers. . 
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Another event ſoon after menaced the repoſe of 
Germany, and again put arms into the hands of the 
two rival houſes, between whom the peace of Hubertſ- 
bourg ſeemed to have at length eſtabliſhed a good 
; underſtanding. | 

On the zoth of December, 1777, Maximilian Jo- 
ſeph, elector and duke of Bavaria, died of the ſmall 
pox, and with him the male line of his houſe became 
extindt. The Palatine houſe had long put in their 
claim to this ſucceſſion on ſuch an event, from their 
common deſcent from duke Louis the Severe, who 
died in 1294; and this claim, founded on the treaty 
of Pavia of 1329, had been confirmed by other trea- 
ties in the years 1766, 1771, and 1774. | 

At the time, however, of the treaty of Pavia, con- 
cluded by Louis of Bavaria with the counts Palatine 
of the Rhine, his brother's children, he only poſſeſſed I 
Upper Bavaria. A collateral branch, iſſuing from a 
brother of his father, Louis the Severe, was then in 
poſſeſſion of Lower Bavaria; and it was only in 1340, 
on the extinction of this collateral branch, that this 
country was united to Upper Bavaria; fo that it could 
not be comprized in the treaty of Pavia. Since that 
time, in 1353, anew diviſion took place between the 
ſons of Louis of Bavaria, by which Lower Bavaria 
was again ſeparated from the Upper; and a new 
branch of the Lower Bavarian houſe ſprung up at 
Staubing. The houſe of Auſtria pretended, that this 
partition was abſolute, (todtheilung,) and that the 
male poſterity of this line being extin& by the death 
of John, ſon of Albert, the male paternal deſcendants 
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in different lines of the houſe of Bavaria had, properly 
ſpeaking, no right to this ſucceſſion: that the only le- 
gitimate claimants muſt be, Albert of Auſtria, ſon of 
the ſiſter of the laſt duke John; and the emperor Si- 
giſmund, who might conſider this part of Bavaria as a 
lapſed fief: that in this qualiry he had giyen the in- 
veſtiture of it to his ſon-in-law, this ſame Albert of 
Auſtria : that, in ſpite of this, the Upper Bavarian 
branch had ſucceeded in poſſeſſing themſelves of 
Lower Bavaria; but that the extinction of that line 
revived the rights of the houſe of Auſtria, and that 
the Palatine houſe could have no pretenſion to this 
_ ſucceſſion, | 
It was impoſſible, with any foundation, to maintain 
that the partition of 1353 was abſolute ; for, in 1429, 
an Imperial ſentence had decreed in favour of the male 
paternal deſcendants in different lines of the houſe of 
Bavaria, Albert of Auſtria had ſolemnly renounced 
his rights, and, in fact, the reigning houſe of Auſtria 
does not deſcend from this Albert. 
| Excluſive of all this, the court of Vienna pretended, 
that the countries which the houſe of Bavaria had re- 
ceived as a fief, whether of the empire, or of the crown 
of Bohemia, were now open and lapſed, and that, con- 
ſequently, Joſeph II. had a right to take poſſeſſion of 
one part, in quality of emperor, and Maria-Thereſa of 
the other, as queen of Bohemia, 

Immediately after the death of the ele&or, Charles 
Theodore, elector Palatine, as the neareſt a-kin, was 
proclaimed elector of Bavaria, and on the 2d of Janu- 
ary repaired to Munich, But, the court of Vienna, 
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which ſaw in this electorate an advantageous oppor- 
tunity of rounding the Imperial dominions, prevailed 
on the new elector to acknowledge its pretenſions, by a 
convention ſigned at Vienna on the 3d of the ſame 
month. | | | 
Ass Charles Theodore was already in poſſeſſion 
of Bavaria, the court of Vienna had apprehended 
ſome oppoſition from that quarter, and the Imperial 
troops were already prepared to enter the electorate. 
The eaſy diſpoſition of the elector Palatine ren- 


dered theſe meaſures uſeleſs; he ſuffered the em 


peror and empreſs to take poſſeſſion of Bavaria, the 
firſt as emperor of Germany, the ſecond as queen of 
Bohemia. 

In the interim the duke of Deux Ponts, as the near- 
eſt male deſcendant of the elector Palatine, proteſted 
againſt any ſuch treaty, entered into without his con- 
ſent, and contrary to the rights of his houſe. At the 


ſame time the electoral houſe of Saxony put in a claim 


to the allodial ſucceſſion, and demanded 47 millions of 
florins. This houſe pretended, that, the male line iſ- 
ſuing from the emperor Louis being extinct, this al- 
lodial ſucceſſion returned of right to the princeſs dow- 
ager of Saxony, ſiſter of the deceaſed, or rather to the 
elector her ſon, to whom ſhe had eventually transferred 
her claims. On the other hand, the duke of Meck- 


lenbourg thought he had, at length, found a good op- 


portunity to bring forward his pretenſion to a reverſion 
of the landgravate of Leuchtenberg, granted to his 
houſe in 1502; a reverſion, the execution of which 
had been cluded in 1647, | 
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Theſe: three courts addreſſed the king of Pruſſia, 
requeſting him to ſupport their claims. Frederick, 
who would have ſeen with jealouſy the aggrandiſe- 


ment of the houſe of Auſtria, and who found the road. 


open to a new ſpecies of glory; to the fame of appear- 
ing, in the eyes of Europe, the diſintereſted defender of 
the Germanic liberty and conſtitution; ſeized this op- 
portunity with ardour. The elector of Brandenbourg, 


who formerly had laughed at the ban of the empire, 


now pretended, that all the ſteps hitherto taken in this 
affair were contrary to the ſecurity, liberty, and whale: 
conflitution of the Germanic body, and that it ſhould. 
have been previouſly ſubmitted to the diet, where the 
opinions of the electors ought to have been taken. He 
declared, therefore, in his quality of elector, and a con- 
tracting party in the peace of Weſtphalia, that he was 
determined to maintain the conſtitution of the em- 


pire, 


After ſpirited, but fruitleſs negociations (74) be- 
tween the courts of Berlin and Vienna, war broke out 


in July, 1778. 


Pruſſia had aſſembled two armies; ; one in Slleſha, 
under the king; the ſecond, in the Marche, com- 
manded by prince Henry. The latter was deſtined 
either to enter Bavaria, or to cover Saxony. 

On the 6th of April, the king ſet out for Sileſia, 
with the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, and fixed his 
head quarters at Schœnwalde. 

During this time, the emperor continued his pre- 
parations and incurſions in Bavaria, taking poſſeſſion 
even of diſtricts which could never be conſidered as 
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male flefs of the empire, and were not included in the 
convention with the elector Palatine. He fortified 
Egra, to prevent the Pruſſians from entering Bavaria, 
and to have a place of arms on the frontiers of Saxony, 
Thirty thouſand men, commanded by the prince of 
Lichtenſtein, menaced that electorate; and this cir- 
cumſtance obliged the elector to collect all his troops 
near Dreſden. 8 

The king of Pruflia's army remained, till June, 
cantoned near Silberberg, and on the 16th of that 

month, general Wunſch marched, with 20 battalions 
and 28 ſquadrons, to form a camp near Reinerz. The 
Auſtrian troops were cantoned, likewiſe, in Bohemia, 


and receiving daily reinforcements. In June, the | 


emperor repaired to his army, fixed. his head quarters 
at Sobotka, near Jung-Buntzlaw ; and, ſoon after, 
duke Albert entered Moravia, and took quarters in 
the circle of Kœnigſgrætz. The armies remained in 
this poſition, waiting the reſult of negociations. They 
were broken off on the 24th of June, on the part of the 
court of Vienna. (7 5) 


In the beginning of July, the king entered Bohe- 


mia ; and, atthe approach of his troops, the Auſtrian 
army quitted Buntzlaw and Kœnigſgtætz, and took a 
camp on the right bank of the Elbe, near Kukus, 3 
{mall tov ſituated between Jaromirs and Keenig- 
| ſhoff. This army, commanded by Laſcy and Had- 
dik, were 100,000 ſtrong, and had no other intention 
but to cover the Elbe, and hinder the Pruſſians from 
paſſing that river. The two armies were only at 4 
| league's diſtance from each other. This proximity 
occaſioned 
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occaſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, or rencounters, which 
almoſt always terminated in favour of the king of 
Pruſſia, whoſe cavalry never failed to prove themſelves 
ſuperior to thoſe of the emperor. - The latter ordered 
all the bridges to be broken, all the cattle to be tranſ- 


ported to Kœnigſgrætz, and all the corn in the coun- 
try to be cut down. 


Laudohn, however, was Fon, at the head of 100,000 
men, againſt prince Henry, who was ſuſpected of an 
intention to enter the Upper Palatinate and Bavaria, 
Laudohn was deceived ; the prince led his army into 
Saxony, formed a junction with 22,000 Saxons, and 
found himſelf at the head of 72,850 men; 

Frederick was occupied near Jaromirs in obſerving 
the poſition of the enemy, and in ſeeking the oppor- 
tunity of making an attack, On the 14th of July, 
count de Wurmſer, an Auſtrian general, fell upon the 
Pruſſian advanced poſts near Nachod, and was re- 
pulſed. This circumſtance induced the king to make 
ſome little change in the poſition of his camp, hoping, 
by -theſe means, to engage the Auſtrians to make an 
alteration in theirs, and thus obtain the power of at- 
tacking them with advantage; but, the emperor, in- 
ſtead of changing his camp, only fortified it more and 
more, on the ſide on which he feared the Pruſſians 
might paſs the river. | | 
Frederick, ſeeing his expectations deceived, ordered 
prince Henry to enter Bohemia alſo with his army; 
to effect which he was under the neceſſity of paſſing 
through Luſatia, in order to approach as near as poſs 
ſible to the king's army, and the left wing of the Auſs 
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trians. The latter had foreſeen this march, and dif- 
_ poſed every thing to render it extremely difficult, if 
not impoſſible. The prince, more expert than them, 
amuſed himſelf with their efforts: he feigned to at- 
tempt his entry by another quarter, drew Laudohn 
thither, then ſuddenly took a new direction, made 
forced marches towards the frontiers of Luſatia, and 
penetrated into Bohemia on that ſide, in ſpite of the 
abbattis and other obſtacles oppoſed to him. The 
Auſtrians, who got all their forces together, were not 
able to prevent this march, perhaps the moſt ſkilful 
that was ever performed. In its progreſs, there were 
but a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Pruſſians ſuffered 
very little, but took from the enemy 29 officers and 
1500 ſoldiers. | 
Laudohn, who wiſhed to avoid a battle, retired i into 
the heart of Bohemia, and prince Henry's army ſpread 
itſelf more and more every. day over the circles of 
Leitmeritz and Buntzlaw, and took Leitmeritz, where 
there were conſiderable magazines. 
Nothing remarkable, however, paſſed in the kigg's 

army before the month of Auguſt : he remained quiet 
in his camp, waiting the ifue of prince Henry's 
marches. 

Laudohn poſted himſelf as advantageouſly againſt the 
attacks of prince Henry, as the army of Laſci had done 
againſt that of Frederick. It was impoſlible for the 
Pruſſians to attack. The king, at length, quitted his 
poſition in order to facilitate the junction of his army 
with that of prince Henry his brother, and remounted 
towards the ſources of the Elbe. In this march, he 
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was obliged to paſs through ſeveral defiles, where it is 
aſtoniſhing that the Imperial army never attempted to 
moleſt him. We read in an Auſtrian journal of the 
day, © that very important political reaſons prevented 
te them from n any enterprixe againſt the ene- 
ny on that occaſion., 

The Auſtrian army followed, on the right bank of 
the Elbe, the Pruſſian movements on the left, and 
encamped near Arnau, oppoſite the Pruſſian camp, 
always taking care to fortify themſelves as well as in 
their former camp. The two armies were thus poſted 
near Arnau ; and the king, having in vain attempted 
to draw the Auſtrians out of their entrenchments, 
tried to paſs the Elbe between Arnau and Hohenelb, 
that he might join prince Henry towards the Iſer; 
but, the vigilance and pains of the Auſtrians rendered 
this attempt abortive. The king made a ſecond ef- 
fort higher up, yet, with-as little ſucceſs as the former. 
At length, wearied with harraſſing himſelf to no pur- 
Poſe in an impracticable country, where the enemy 
refuſed to come to blows, he reſolved to retire, and 
wait the events of the following campaign. 

Prince Henry, poſted near Nimes, in Bohemia, con- 
tinued to obſerve Laudohn's army, and waited to 
ſnatch a favourable moment to effect the deſired 
junction. Finding his efforts vain on that ſide, he 
tried to draw Laudohn out of his entrenchments, to 
give him battle. The beſt method of effecting this, 
he conceived, would be by feigning to attack Prague. 
On the laſt of Auguſt, generals Platen and Meellen- 
dorf approached that city, the one on the lefr, the 
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other on the right fide of the Elbe. The inhabitants 


were in conſternation : all the young men were inroll- 
ed, the archives packed up, the public money ſecured; 


and Laudohn, ſo far from flying to their ſuccour, 
ſeemed to intend leaving the town a prey to the ene- 
my, and remained quiet in his entrenchments. The 
ſtratagem failing of ſucceſs, the two Pruſſian corps 
were recalled. 
The Pruſſian troops had now no other reſource, but 
to avail themſelves of the remainder of the ſeaſon, to 
enable themſelves to ſubſiſt at the expence of the ene- 
my; they foraged in Bohemia, and laid ſeveral places 
under contribution. The Auſtrian generals did the 
ſame on the ſide of Saxony, which was defenceleſs. 

At length, the king retreated by Altſtadt towards 
Schatzlar. This retreat, in a mountainous country, 
interſected in all parts, in almoſt continual bad wea- 
ther, and under the eyes of an army of near 200,000 
men, is much admired by all military connoiſſeurs. 

Frederick reſolved to remain at Schatzlar until he 
ſhould be informed of prince Henry's return, who had 
orders to retire into Saxony, with the deſign of direct- 
ing his future enterprizes by the movements of the 
enemy; but, they continued to act with fo timid a 
precaution, that it was evident they thought of nothing 
but how to avoid a battle. 

Prince Henry had now got into winter quarters 
in Saxony, and Frederick thought of following the 
example in Sileſia, 

The Pruſſians had taken poſſeſſion of the principa- 
ies of Jægerndorf and Troppau, belonging to the 
houſe 
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houſe of Auſtria, and the Auſtrians had formed the 
project of retaking them. With this view, they rein- 
forced a body of their troops in Moravia, on the con- 
fines of Upper Sileſia, which corps were to drive the 
Pruſſians from Troppau and Jægerndorf. At the 
end of September, 20 battalions were detached from 
Bohemia to the ſame place, and a conſiderable body 
of Croats advanced, likewiſe, towards Moravia. 
Theſe preparations obliged the Pruſſians, alſo, to rein- 
force. 


The hereditary prince was ſent againſt Rotta, whom 


he forced to retire as far as Bzr, in Moravia, and the 
greateſt part of Upper Sileſia returned into the hands 
of the Pruſſians. The Auſtrians ſtill kept reinforcing, 
but confined themſelves to foraging, and always 
. avoided a deciſive action. 

At length, however, an Auſtrian corps under gene · 
ral Ellrichſhauſen did venture to advance into the en- 
virons of Troppau. On the 17th of October, two 
battalions of Croats attacked a Pruſſian guard, com- 
poſed of a non- commiſſioned officer and ſixteen horſe; 
but theſe brave men defended themſelves long enough 
to give time for ſix ſquadrons of huſſars and Boſniacs 


to come to their aſſiſtance. Colonel de Spleni, of 


Eſterhazi's regiment, attacked three ſquadrons of 
Pruſſians who were advancing towards him; but ma- 
jor Hulſen arriving in time to ſupport them with his 


ſquadron, the Auſtrian detachment retreated, and were 


purſued as far as J actar. 
Another attempt was made by a detachment of the 
„ Moravian 
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Moravian archy, in which the Auſtrians met with the 
ſame ill ſucceſs. They revenged themſelves by fora- 
ging and laying ſome places under contribution, the 

inhabitants of which they treated with great rigour. - 
Frederick, after providing for the ſafety of Lower 
Sileſia, reſolved to enter Upper Sileſia, imagining that 
the Auſtrian army, which was greatly ſuperior to his, 
would, at length, came to a deciſive engagement. A 
corps commanded by Tavenzien marched from 
Schatzlar the 15th of October, and reached Neuſtadt 
the 19th. On the ſame day the king arrived at Neiſſe. 
The Auſtrian army in this country conſiſted of 50,000 
men, and Frederick had no doubt of their attempting 
to defend their poſts, He was deceived: the detach- 
ments retired as he advanced. Frederick, obſerving 
this circumſtance, thought only of poſting his army 
advantageouſly in the environs of Troppau and Jæ- 
gerndorf, to ſecure it againſt every attack during the 
winter. : . 
On the 23d of October, the Pruſſians learnt tha 
the Auſtrian troops were advancing together towards 
Olberſdorf. Major general de Thun, who was at 
Mockern, in the vicinity of Olberſdorf, reſolved to 
wait for them. In the night of the 26th, the Croats 
and huſſars advanced amidſt rain and darkneſs, and 
fell unexpectedly upon the Pruſſian advanced guards. 
Scarcely had the latter time to retreat, before the 
Auſtrians had already formed towards the village, and 
endeavoured by a very briſk fire to throw the Pruſ- 
ſians into diſorder; . but, they defended themſelves 
DT 0 with 
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with ſo much courage and vivacity, that the enemy re- 


treated, leaving ſeveral dead upon the ſpot. Rain and 


darkneſs prevented the purſuit. 

In another ſkirmiſh the Auſtrians were driven Gm 
Oſtrau, in Moravia. 

On the 3d of November, the king went to Breſlaw, 
after ordering the cantonments of his army. The 
chain began at Ratibor, and extended as far as Jegern- 
dorf. Wunſch was with a corps in the county of 
Glatz; Ramin commanded another in the mountains 
of Lower Sileſia; the head quarters were at Land- 
ſhout, and this chain extended to Greiffenberg on the 


frontiers of Saxony, where prince Henry's army were 


cantoned. 
The Auſtrians imitated the cantonments of the 
Pruſſians. Their line ſtretched from Egra along the 


frontiers of Saxony and Luſatia, then following the 


confines of Sileſia and Glatz, by: Bohemia, Moravia, 
and the principality of Teſchen. 

During the month of November, the Aufs 
made ſeveral attempts to retake Jægerndorf, but were 
always repulſed with loſs. Both armies ſent rein- 
forcements thither. | 

The commencement of the enſuing year paſſed over 
with only trifling enterprizes, in which the advantage 


was not conſiderable on one ſide or the other. The 
Auſtrians, who always avoided a battle in this war, are 


reproached with amuſing themſelves in burning towns 
and villages. The town of Neuſtadt, where the regi- 
ment of the prince royal of Pruſſia, now the reigning 
ſovereign, then lay, was reduced to aſhes, and 250 

houſes 
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houſes were onfomed by the flames. This prince 
difplayed, upon that occaſion, marks of the generoſity 
which was one day to make him beloved upon the 
throne. On returning into the town after the con- 
flagration, the inhabitants threw themſelves on their 
knees before him in the ſtreets, and painted to him 
their diſtreſs. The benevolent prince mingled his 
tears with thoſe of the poor ſufferers ; diſtributed 
among them all the money he had at his diſpoſal; 
and promiſed them to engage the king to "repair their 
misfortune. 

In the month of Dear 1778, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, by a declaration which ſne then made, pre- 


pared the way for the peace which took place in May, 


1779. 
The empreſs declared, That, matters being on the 


<« point of coming to a deciſion by the fate of arms, 


&* ſhe could no longer conſider the affairs of Germany 


c as ſimple differences to be accommodated by lenient 
« meaſures. That the ſituation as well as the power of 
te Germany rendered this country the ſeat of all the 
te political operations of Europe. That, in conſe- 
e quence, it was matter of extreme import to all the 


© other powers, whether its conſtitution ſhould be per- 


ce manent or changed, whether the empire ſhould en- 
e joy peace or be torn to pieces by war. That all 


te theſe conſiderations more eſpecially intereſted 2 


ce country ſuch as Ruſſia, which, excluſive of her natu- 
ral connections with other ſtates, and the ties of 
te friendſhip by which ſhe was bound to the greateſt 
part of the princes of the empire, owed ſtill more 


« reſpect 
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te reſpect to the ſtrict alliance that attached her to the 
« power which has ſeen itſelf compelled to take up 
« arms in oppoſition to the meaſures of the court of 
« Vienna, That, conſequently, the empreſs can no 


* longer view with indifference the diſputes which 


« have ariſen reſpecting the Bavarian ſucceſſion, but 
« thinks herſelf called upon to take a part in them. 

« That, without entering into a diſcuſſion of the 
« political rights of Germany, the empreſs took na- 
e tural equity for her guide, and the principles on 
« which all ſociety is founded. Thar, on theſe prin- 
« ciples, ſhe found the empire in commotion, only 
* becauſe the houſe of Auſtria had thought proper to 
« revive claims extinct for ſeveral centuries, and for- 


| © gotten in the peace of Weſtphalia ; which claims ſhe 


© now wanted to aſſert, againſt that peace which forms 


14 the baſis and bulwark of the Germanic empire; 


e and, by the mode of aſſerting them, to act in a 
manner ſtill more contrary to that ſolemn and ſa- 
« cred peace. In ſhort, that, by the war which was 
« to ſupport this firſt ſtep of the court of Vienna, the 
© whole Germanic body was expoſed to the moſt im- 
* minent danger. That the downfall of this empire 
* would neceſſarily cauſe a violent convulſion in all 
« the ſtates contiguous to Germany, a total derange- 
* ment of the order and equilibrium of Europe, and, 
te in the lapſe of time, poſſibly, be productive of great 
« danger to the Ruſſian empire. That every wiſe 
* and prudent ſovereign ſhould look forward and pre- 


e vent thoſe evils; and that the court of Ruſſia 


* could adopt no other principles, or maxims, 5 4 
"= ole 
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« thoſe adopted by that of Vienna on ſimilar occa- 
ce ſions. 

That, in 3 the court of Ruſſia re- 
ce queſted the empreſs queen, and the emperor, to put 
« an end to the ſubſiſting troubles of Germany, con- 
cc formably to the principles of equity and ſentiments 
ce of humanity which were fo inherent in them; and 
* to enter into an amicable accommodation, according 
ce to the laws and conſtitution of the empire, with his 
ce Pruſſian majeſty, and the other parties intereſted in 
© the Bavarian ſucceſſion, But that, on a contrary 
ce ſuppoſition, the empreſs of Ruſſia declared, though 
e with great regret, that ſhe could not remain an uncon- 
<« cerned ſpectator of the war lighted up in Germany, 
« whether on account of its object, or the circum- 
ce ſtances with which it was connected, and the conſe- 
ce quences to which it poſſibly might lead; but ſhould 
ce find herſelf called upon ſeriouſly to pay attention to 
ce what ſhe owed to her own empire, to the intereſt of 
ce the princes who had demanded her friendſhip and 
< aſſiſtance, and, above all, to her obligations towards 
ec her allies.” 

Previous to the arrival of this declaration at Vienna, 
that court had propoſed, by her envoy at Peterſburgh, 
to accept the mediation of the courts of Ruſſia and 
France. Theſe two courts, giving their conſent, as 
well as the king of Pruſſia, a congreſs was aſſembled 
at Teſchen, and peace was ſigned, the 13th of May, 
1779. (76) The main article grants to the houſe of 
Auſtria a ſlip of Bavaria; namely, the part ſituated 
between the Danube, the fas, and the Saltz ; all the 

reſt 
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reſt remains to Bavaria as before, The empreſs 
queen engages, in quality of queen of Bohemia, to give 
a freſh inveſtiture of the fiefs depending on that crown 

to the Palatine houſe, and to addreſs the emperor to 
procure for the ſame houſe the inveſtiture of the fiefs 


holding of the empire. 


The family treaties were confirmed at the ſame 
time, concluded between the houſes Palatine of Deux 
Ponts in the years 1766, 1771, and 1774; and gua- 
rantied by the contracting and mediating powers, 
comprehending in them, by name, the houſe of Bir- 
kenfeld; provided that the faid treaties did not either 
prove contrary to the peace of Weſtphalia, or intro- 
duce an alteration in thoſe circumſtances which might 
not have been changed by the preſent treaty. 

The elector promiſed to pay the court of Dreſden 
fix millions of florins, as a ſatisfaction for the claim of 
that court. 

As for the houſe of Mecklenbourg, the empreſs, 
jointly with the king of Pruſſia, engaged to employ 
their good offices with the emperor to obtain it an un- 
limited exemption from the right of appeal. (77) 
( Privilegium de non appellando. 

The king of Prufſia piqued himſelf on his genero- 
ſity in this treaty, and contented himſelf with deriving 
nothing from the war, but the glory of having la- 
boured to maintain the conſtitution of the empire. He 
required no indemnification. 

Ruſſia and France guarantied this treaty, to which 
the emperor and empire were invited to accede, and, 
after ſome trifling difficulties, they conſented, | 

The 
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The empreſs queen did not long ſurvive the peace of 
Teſchen ; and the emperor Joſeph II. was no ſooner 
in poſſeſſion of the hereditary dominions of his houſe, 
than he ardently laboured to introduce ſuch changes 

as he deemed the moſt likely to accompliſh the con- 
folidation of his authority and power. 

Mean while, Frederick, placing a firm dependence 
on the treaty of Teſchen, never imagined that there 

could again be a queſtion of uniting Bavaria to the 
poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria, What then was 
his aſtoniſhment, on learning that it was really in agi- 
tation to exchange Bavaria for the Auſtrian Low Coun- 
tries, with the exception of Luxembourg and Namur, 
and to beſtow on thoſe countries the title of the king- 
dom of Burgundy! It was known, that, in the month 
of January, 1785, the Ruſhan envoy had propoſed to 
the duke of Deux Ponts to give his conſent to this ex- 
change, and to declare himſelf categorically in eight 
days; with this verbal addition, that, in caſe of refufal, 
the tranſaction would take ſad even without his 
_ conſent, | 

This circumſtance aired the more aſtoniſhing, 
as, in the negociations for the peace of Teſchen, it was 
expreſsly declared that ſuch a rounding of the domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria, whilſt it greatly aug- 


mented her poſſeſſions, would entirely deſtroy the ba- 


lance of power which had hitherto ſubſiſted between 
the different ſtates of the empire ; and the peace of 
Teſchen, guarantied by Ruſſia and France, ſeemed to 
have been concluded purpoſely to prevent, and put a 
final ſtop to, this 8 of her dominions. Fre- 

derick, 


derick, therefore, conſidered this meaſure as: an in- 
fraction of that peace. 

It ſeemed no lets ſurpriſing that ſuch an b 
ſhould be agreed on without the conſent of the prince 
who had a right to the ſucceſſion of Bavaria; and the 


of Deux Ponts had been demanded, gave riſe to vari- 
ous ſuſpicions. 

In theſe 6 Frederick ſaw no means ſo 
proper to fruſtate this project, as to form a league with 
the moſt powerful princes of Germany, for the defence 
of the conſtitution of the empire. (78) The courts 
of Saxony, Brandenbourg, and Hanover, were the 
leading members of this confederation. In the end, 
the elector of Mayence, and ſeveral other princes of 
the empire, acceded to it. The object of this league 
is ſolely to maintain the conſtitution of the empire, 
and to defend it againſt any power whatſoever who 


may diſcover an inclination to attack it. This league, 


which announced nothing in fact but what the empe- 
ror might eaſily foreſee, produced the effect of ſtopping 
him in his project. He renounced, or appeared to 
renounce it; and Frederick terminated his political 
career by this glorious operation. 


ſingular manner in which the conceſſion of the duke 
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THE LAST PERIOD. 


© PRIVATE AND LITERARY LIFE OF FREDERICK. HIS 


ILLNESS AND DEATH. HIS INFLUENCE UPON THE 
AGE IN WHICH HE LIVED. 


— 


E have ſeen Frederick, at the head of his ar- 


mies, bidding defiance, with inferior forces, to 


the combined efforts of all Europe; conquering a vaſt 
province by his activity and courage; retaining it by 
| the ſame means, aided by the inexhauſtible reſources 
of his genius; and finally terminating with glory three 
_ perilous wars, during which he frequently approached 
the very precipice of deſtruction. We have obſerved 
him employing the leiſure hours of peace in aug- 
menting the great reſources of defence, his army and 
his treaſury ; in encouraging agriculture, population, 
and commerce, which mutually ſuſtain each other; 
and in rendering his ſubjects happy, knowing that on 
their welfare depends the happineſs of the prince. 


We are now upon the point of viewing him, amidſt 


the tranquillity of private life, ardently advancing in 
the career of the ſciences and arts, and cultivating 
them equally with ſucceſs; thus adding the wreathes 
of Apollo to the triumphant laurels of Bellona. We 
ſhall n him diſcarding che idle pomp of kings, 
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placing out of ſight the maſk of grandeur, to enjoy 


the ſweets of friendſhip, and of thoſe ſocial pleaſures 
which can originate only from equality, and which fly 
at the approach of pride. 

Frederick was endowed by Heaven with one of 
thoſe ſouls of fire, which, unable to reſt inactive, de- 
mands a continual aliment. To ſouls of this ſtamp 


has the world become indebted for great men of all 


denominations. Sequeſtered by an auſtere father 
from all the pleaſures of his age, his activity took a 
different direction, and he ſought his amuſement in 
ſtudy. The conſtraint under which he lived, com- 


preſſing the energy of his mind, anly gave a freſh 
| ſpring to the heroic virtues and extraordinary talents 


which he afterwards diſplayed. The contempt enter- 
tained by his father for letters, and the obſtacles which 
he oppoſed againſt the ſtudies of his ſon, did but ſerve 
to give him a higher reliſh for the charms of appli- 


| cation, and inſpire him with more zeal amidſt his en- 
deavours to accelerate his progreſs in the purſuit, 


Himſelf a victim to deſpotiſm, having ſeen the ſword 
of arbitrary power ſuſpended, for ſome moments, over 
his own head, and, at length, ſtriking off that of his 
friend, he conceived an inſurmountable horror againſt 
arbitrary ſway, and, before he aſcended the throne, he 
made preparations for the introduction of a ſyſtem of 
government founded upon the principles of Juſtice, 
mildneſs, and moderation, 

Madame de Recoule, his governeſs, had fami- 
larized him, at an early age, to the beſt works of the 


French poets, and he became an enthuſiaſtic admirer 
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of the charms of harmony; theſe pure enjoyments 
once taſted, afforded him a reſource in his afflict ions, 
and their endearing frequency, at length, converted 
them into neceſſary purſuits. He cultivated poetry, 
eloquence, and muſic; he ſtudied hiſtory, which un- 
veiled to him the faults of ſovereigns, and pointed out 
the genuine paths of glory; politics, which enlightened 

him reſpecting his real intereſts; and philoſophy, 
which inſpired him with a taſte for all the virtues. 

But why ſhould we labour to paint Frederick? 
Les us adopt rather the portrait which he gives of him- 
ſelf in the Epiſtle to his Mind: 


To future, candid readers of my rhime, 
(Should it's duration pierce the ſhades of time, 
Or place thee in the faſhionable world,) 
Reveal the bard whoſe active Mule unfurl'd 
Her flag on Helicon ; ſought pleaſure's way, 
And, vacant hours to chear, attun'd the lay. 


Tell that my cradle was beſet with arms, 
Whilſt, rear'd within the boſom of alarms, 
My nurſeries (how ftern a fire's commands!) 
Were camps; my play-mates military bands. 
Say that, in ſchools of greateſt captains train 1 
J, to the various arts of war attain'd. 
Nor more by Mars than by Minerva preſt, 
The mild purſuits of peace have ſooth'd my breaſt, 
- Th Athenian ray, with Spartan flame combin'd, 
Illum'd a poliſh'd and a dauntleſs mind. 
And, yet, not learned, but fair Learning's friend, 
I, to her lures, with cautious love, attend), 
A ſimple vot'ry, to her ſhrine repair; 
Nor, midſt the croud of Mem'ry's daughters, dare, 
| | All-ardot, 
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5 All-ardor, to the heights of fame aſpire, 

53 And ſtrike, with their's, the emulating lyre. 
d Far more intent my humbler flights to bound, 
Y, Nor let my ftrains in lofty notes reſound, 


I, wiſh ſome thought with juſtice to expreſs, 
And give to reas'ning proſe a cadenc'd dreſs. 


Say, I withſtood affliction's ruthleſs ſhow'r, 
And, in the conteſt, ſoar'd above her pow'r ; 
Whilſt, borne on royalty's reſplendent wings, 
| roſe into the throne of Pruflia's kings, 


Affirm that the philoſophy, which warm'd 

My pliant ſoul, my life reform'd ; 

That, when the ſyſtem of the gods I heard, 

My harp to arts faſtidious I preferr'd ; 

That, not an enemy to Zeno's ſchools, 

Of Epicurus I eſteem'd the rules, 

Obey'd the laws which flow from nature's plan, 

Mark'd where the monarch differs from the man, 

Could, as a king, perhaps, ſeverely reign, 

Yet, oft, become a citizen humane. 

Though at the fame I could, with joy, have gaz d, 

Which crown'd Alcides, and on Caeſar blaz'd, 

From choice, I wiſh'd no virtue to forſake, 
But, Ariſtides my example make 


When wearied Fates no more the ſpindle tend, 
Bur, clip the thread, and bid exiſtence end; 
Whilſt Satire lifts a daſtard arm, to turn 
Her envious ſhaſt againſt my fun'ral urn, 
Then, ſay (deſpiſing all the wiles the tries, 
Whether from rage or folly they ariſe, 8 
Or from the dark and falſely-ſland'ring heart, 
Which aims at virtue's vulnerable part,) 
, 8 | M 2 1 he That 
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That eaſe till reign'd unmov'd within my breaſt, 
Though cenſure. menac'd, and though praiſe carefs'd : 
That to poſterity I dare appeal! 

Their's is the right to judge, becauſe they feel, 


From a taſte for lettets, to an eſteem for thoſe who 


_ cultivate them, the tranſition is imperceptible. Fre. 


derick admired Voltaire, Maupertuis, s'Graveſande, 
Algarotti, and Rollin, as he admired Alexander, 
Charles XII. Guſtavus Adolphus, the elector Frede- 
rick-William, and Peter the Firſt. He glowed with. 


the deſire of imitating both the one and the other. 


It is alledged, however, that in his youth he conceived 
that natural horror for war and combats which is to 
be ſurmounted only by the love of glory ; and his con- 
duct on the firſt victory which he gained ſeems to cor- 


roborate this opinion; but fo far from tarniſhing his 


fame, this fact, if well founded, does but render it 
more brilliant. It is difficult to become a hero and a 
great captain, even when the heart becomes impal- 
ſioned with the love of war; but to riſe into the 
greateſt warrior of his own, nay, poſſibly, of paſt ages, 
againſt his native diſpoſition, was a glory reſerved {or 
Frederick the Second, 

In the firſt moment when he became an eye-witnels 
of the ſcenes of war, his ſenſible heart was ſhocked, 
and ſome of the earlieſt of his verſes which have 
reached us were written on the campaign of 1734. If 
they cannot be mentioned as models of poetry ; at 


leaſt, they are not deſtitute of . of philoſophic ſen- 


timents, 
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timente, and of poetic fancy. It is thus that he ex- 
claims againſt the proſecution of war: 
Thou ! bitter curſe! which can of ſenſe the mind diſarm, 
Force frantic man to raiſe his ſanguinary arm, 
And, unreluctant, quit the academic groves, 
For ſcenes where, Horror at his fide, fell Murder roves 


From choice, I wiſh'd no virtue to forſake, 
But, Ariſtides my example make, 


5 . 


That his taſte was not, as yet, totally refined by his 
connection with Voltaire, and that he was ſtill a ſtran- 
ger to that unity of ſentiment and expreſſion which 
conſtitute the charm of all good works, is evident from 
the following lines: 


n- Throughout my office ſtill to perſevere, 
Nor let one act of cruelty appear, 


r- 
1 Proves that to Paphia's courts I could repair, 
on And love's delights without their venom ſhare, 
It 3 | | 
I a About the ſame time, he compoſed an ode to ho- 
al- 


nour, the laſt ſtrophe of which 2 0 dictated by the 
che heart. 


50s O] Fame! around whoſe ſhrine, with vovrs ſincere, 
{or My pleaſures and my paſhons, charm'd, appear : 
O! Fame! in whom with ardor I confide, 
nels | . My actions deign to brighten and to guide! 
ed, 'Tis thine, though Death conduct me to the grave, 
ave One ſpark from his remorſeleſs graſp to ſave ! 
If Come |! ſeize it, as it glows within my heart! 


Point to the ſplendid goal! and bid it ſtart! 
With haſte, to run thy vaſt career I fly 
For thee! alone, I live! For thee ! would die! 
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It was in 1736 that he wrote, for-the firſt time, to 
Voltaire. His letter was well calculated to ſeduce a 
philoſopher, (79) and eſpecially ſuch a philoſopher as 


Voltaire, who poſſeſſed ſcarcely leſs vanity than ge- 


nius. The moſt unqualified flattery was laviſhed on 


the philoſopher, who could not but return the com- 


pliment in the ſame fort of homage. Frederick, ſtil] 
doubtful of attaining the glory of a hero, withed to en- 
fore himſelf, at leaſt, the reputation of a man of let- 
ters, and no means appeared to him ſo likely to raiſe 
the nores in his favour from the hundred trumpets of 
Renown as the commendations of Voltaire. Frede- 
rick was then preparing his refutation of The Prince of 
Machiavel, and who more proper than Voltaire to 


give eclat to his literary outſet? He imagined, that, 
by becoming the editor of Voltaire, the poet would 
not refute to render him the ſame ſervice. The Hen- 
Triad was then printing in England, and Algarotti, 


with whom the prince royal was in correſpondence, 


happening to be in London, he employed him to get 
the whale Henriad engraved in copper plate, and the 


edition completed with the utmoſt poſſible magnifi- 
cence. He compoſed at the ſame time a preface, in 


which he ſtiles Voltaire, prince of the French poetry, a 


vaſt genius, a man of a ſublime underſtanding, &c. Un- 
luckily for the edition, Frederick's father died, Al- 


garotti quitted London, and Frederick, who ſoon 
found an opportunity of interweaving the laurels of 


victory with the crown he had received, forget the 
Henriad, and flew into Sileſia. 


The preface, however, was completed, and the 
king's 
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king's intention appeared fo flattering, as to draw after 


it the gratitude of Voltaire. 

The king had finiſhed his criticiſm on the Prince of 
Machiavel; and a book, which in our age did not 

merit a reply, was ably refuted by Frederick, who by 

this performance announced at leaſt to Europe his 


intention of carrying with him to the throne juſtice, 


equity, moderation, and an inviolable obſervance of 
his word, and afforded the moſt flattering and moſt 
brilliant expectations from his reign. Frederick ſent 
his manuſcript to be corrected by Voltaire, and the 
philoſopher, in his preface to the work, repaid the 
king for all the eulogiums which he had received from 
him in that of the Henriad. (80) Previous to the 
printing of this work, he had an interview with the 


king near Cleves, and ſaid to him, in ſpeaking of the 
Anti-Machiavel, “Sire, had I been Machiavel, and 


* could have obtained acceſs to a young king, the firſt 
* thing I ſhould have done would have been to adviſe 
« him to write againſt me.” (81) He repreſented to 
him, nevertheleſs, that it might be as well not to pub- 
liſh the book preciſely at a moment when he might be 
reproached with violating its precepts, alluding to his 
recent tranſaction with the biſhop of Liege. Fre- 
derick ſeemed ſenſible of this objection, and ſuffered 
him to fuſpend the edition; but the bookſeller re- 
quiring much money as a compenſation to him for 
the propoſed delay, and the king being, at heart, not 
ſorry to appear in print, choſe rather to indulge his 
wiſhes at free coſt, than pay for leaving them un- 
gratified, (82) | F 
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The Anti-Machiavel is not the only work in which 
Frederick wiſhed to give the world a favourable idea 
of his heart and his intentions. His poetry breathes 
in every line the love of humanity and juſtice, and he 
perpetually propoſes Titus and Marcus Aurelius for 
examples in pegce, and the elector Frederick-William 
in time of war. (83) 1 

The firſt words which he addreſſed to his miniſters, 
in announcing the death of his father, were well worthy 
of Trajan or Marcus Aurelius. Our firſt care,” he 
obſerved, * ſhould be to promote the happineſs of 
© our dominions, and that of every one of our ſubjects. 
* Tt is our will that you ſhould not oppreſs them to 
te enrich yourſelves, but rather have before your eyes 
© the proſperity of the country as well as our intereſt ; 
te for, theſe two objects are inſeparable.” 


We know in what manner Frederick eſpouſed the 


yueen. ($4) When he mounted the throne, ſome 
change was apprehended with reſpect to that princeſs. 
The day of Frederick-William's death, the court at- 


tended to congratulate Frederick II. and then paſſed 


into the queen's apartment, to pay the ſame compli- 
ment to her majeſty, many of them fearing, however, 
that ſhe would not long retain the title they were about 
to give her. The queen, who always loved Frede- 
rick, and never ſpoke of him but with the livelieſt con- 
cern, received their compliments with the affability ſo 
natural to her character; yet, uneaſineſs lay hidden in 
her heart. How, therefore, was her anxiety aug- 
mented on ſeeing the doors ſuddenly thrown open, 

and the courtiers ranging themſelves to make way for 


the 
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the king, who was entering her apartment! Not 


doubting that this unexpected viſit announced her 
diſgrace and the loſs of her huſband, ſhe trembled at 
having ſo many witneſſes of her misfortune. Scarcely 
did her confuſion and weakneſs allow her to riſe to re- 
ceive the king, and ſhe was obliged to lean on one of 
her ladies, whilſt ſhe advanced to meet him. She was 
uttering a few broken words, as an apology for her 
emotion, when Frederick, interrupting her, ſaid, 
« Madam, the whole kingdom know in what manner 
« ] accompanied you to the altar: You know yourſelf 
« how I have lived with you ſince that time:“ [this 
beginning encreaſed the queen's uneaſineſs, and ſhe 
was on the point of fainting away: ] “ you imagine, 
« perhaps, now that I am maſter of my actions, that 
« [ ſhall renounce engagements I contracted againſt my 
« will, and which have been ſo ill complied with on 
« my part; but, know, Madam, that your patience, 
« your tenderneſs, your unalterable gentleneſs, and a 
«* thouſand other virtues with which you are endowed, 
« have long opened my eyes. Hitherto, ſomething 
« in my character (call it what you pleaſe) has pre- 
© vented me from making this avowal; I wiſhed to 
« delay it till the moment, when, in doing it, I might 
e convince the whole world that it was entirely free 


e and voluntary. This moment, Madam, is arrived, 


« and I invite you to ſhare with me a throne of which 
« you are ſo worthy. Forget, I beſeech you, every 
te paſt act of injuſtice; or, if you ſtill retain any recol- 
election of them, let it only ſerve to augment the 
* glory of your triumph.“ | 

| The 
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The queen dowager had no leſs reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with the tenderneſs and reſpect of Frederick: 
he beſtowed on her the title of queen mother, and 
when ſhe attempted to call him, Your Majeſty, “ Call 


cc me always your ſon,” anſwered Frederick; © a title 


cc more precious to me than the royal dignity.” (85) 
Voltaire was watching the moment when his friend 
Frederick ſhould be decorated with a crown, and was 
the firſt poet who congratulated him on his acceſ- 
fion. (86) We have not the anſwer made to him by 
Frederick, but Voltaire replied by the well-known 
piece, commencing, | 


What! rais'd to empire! and, yet, love your friend! 


In the firſt year of his reign, Frederick thought of 
reſtoring the academy of ſciences of Berlin, founded 
by his grandfather Frederick I. | 
This ſociety, which owes its origin to the vanity of 
that prince, rather than to his information, was founded 
in 1700. Its outſet was not brilliant, nor could it 
be expected, conſidering the ſituation of Frederick I. 
It was then in agitation in Germany to reform the 
calendar; and this prince, who had already founded 
an academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, 
in imitation of Louis XIV. erected likewiſe an aca- 
demy of ſciences to effectuate this reform. (37) The 
almanacks which they publiſhed were ſold for the 
profit of the academy, and their produce, which 
amounted, 1n the firſt years, to 400 crowns, conſtituted 
the ſole fund of this illuſtrious ſociety. 

As almanack-making is not the buſineſs of every 

8 | | day, 
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day, the academicians were charged alſo with the pro- 
pagation of the faith, and foreign miſſions. © As it is 
« certain and admitted,” ſays Frederick I. in the fun- 
datory diploma of the academy, “that ſound ideas 
« of God, religion, and worſhip, and the Chriſtian vir- 
« tues in general, cannot be better diffuſed, taught, 
ce and inculcated, as well throughout the Chriſtian 
« world; as among nations deſtitute of the light of the 
« Goſpel, than by men, who join to integrity of life, 
« and innocence of manners, a profound knowledge 
« of divine and human truths ; our will is, and we 
« enjoin our ſociety, to labour, under our auſpices, 
« in conveying and ſpreading the pure worſhip of the di- 
« vinity among the moſt diſtant nations, and into thoſe 
ce countries * enveloped in the darkneſs 19 the groſſeſt 


6eijgnorance. 

Such was the W of which Leibnitz, the greateſt 
philoſopher of Germany, was made preſident. 

The new academy, however, remained ten years 
without obſervatory, buildings, or even holding an 
aſſembly. Gottfried Kirch, who was ſent for to Ber- 
lin from Guben, was the only academician who took 
any pains concerning it. He calculated, and pub- 
liſhed yearly, the ſtate of the heavens; but not a mem- 
ber as yet thought of ſetting out to plant the faith 
among the Hurons or the Samoiedes. 

At length, on the 19th of January, 1711, an ob- 
ſervatory, a hall for aſſembling, a writing- table, and a 
chair to lean on, were granted them; a miniſter of ſtate, 
named Printzen, pronounced a very ſingular (88) 
Latin diſcourſe, the firſt ever delivered in that aſſem- 

bly, 
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bly, but which has been "Th followed by many others 


of the ſame nature, frequently proceeding from the 
mouths of perſonages not leſs important. 
From this period the academy held regular meet- 
ings, and we ſee, in its hiſtory, that the members, in- 
ſtead of travelling to propagate the faith among the 
barbarous nations, employed themſelves in encoura- 


ging the plantation of mulberry-trees in Branden- 
bourg. 


the academy, operated as a thunder- ſtroke to the ſo- 
ciety. We have ſeen in what eſtimation Frederick- 
William held both ſciences and ſcientific men. Du- 
ring his reign, eclipſes were ill predicted, the planta- 


tions of mulberries were neglected, and Leibnitz, 


whoſe penſion was ill paid, troubled himſelf very little 
with either the making of Chriſtians or oh ann 
of ſilk- worms. 
Frederick-William, however, to whom propoſals 
were ſubmitted for eſtabliſhing a ſchool of anatomy at 
the academy, much approved of the idea, as good ſur- 
geons are neceſſary in an army; and, therefore, it was 
founded on the 1 5th of May, 1717. 
Leibnitz dying in, 1716, Frederick-William aſ- 
ſented to the appointment of a ſucceſſor, and the 
choice fell on James-Paul Gundling. But, this new 
preſident muſt not be confounded with his brother, a 
mucheſteemed man of letters, who lived at Halle. The 
former was a ſort of dignified fool, the butt of all the 


railleries of court and city, and one whom the king ap- 


peared diverted to bedaub with titles of every fort, 
| for 


The death of Frederick I. obſerves the hiſtorian of 
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the reader in the firſt volume. 
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for the purpoſe of rendering him ſtill more ri- 
diculous. He was a whimſical compoſition of 
pride and pedantry, of ſeriouſneſs and jeſt, of 
gravity and buffoonery, of folly and vain boaſt- 
ing. The author from whom I borrow this ac- 
count, repreſents him marching with his head thrown 
back, a haughty countenance, a look moſt laughably 


diſdainful, large unmeaning eyes, projecting lips, and 


the ſtately ſtep of a Spaniard. His dreſs perfectly 
correſponded with his perſon. Upon days of cere- 
mony it conſiſted of a black velvet coat, with gold 
buttons and button-holes, ſcarlet facings from his 
ſleeves up to his ſhoulders, a gold brocaded waiſtcoat 
hanging over his knees, red ſtockings with gold 
clocks, ſquare-toed ſhoes with red heels, a huge white 
peruke in the Spaniſh faſhion, falling on his haunches, 
on which was planted a little hat with white feathers. 


Such was the worthy ſucceſſor of the great Leibnitz 
in the preſidency of the academy of Berlin. With 


all theſe ſplendid qualities, the preſident was rather 
fond of the juice of the grape, and, as he often took 
more than he could carry, the ſmall portion of good 
ſenſe he had in his brain was frequently diſturbed. 
This ſingular man died in 1732, and was buried with 
great ceremony in a barrel. | : 

Nor did his death exhauſt the ridicule which Fre- 
derick-William was determined to throw upon this 


poor academy; he choſe another madman to replace 


him, whom he named vice-preſident. This was 
count Stein, whoſe letters patent we have laid before 


The 
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The academy of painting and ſculpture was not in 
a much more brilliant firuation. There were no 
longer any aſſemblies, nor did the members receive 
any pay. Peſne, the director, quitred hiſtorical 
paintings for portraits; cabinet makers ſet themſelves 
up for ſculptors, and common maſons for architects. 
It was with reaſon that Frederick II. thought of 
_ reſtoring ſuch an academy. He formed the project 
of giving them a more commodtous building ; he 
aſked for the liſt of penſions, ſtruck out ſome ridi- 
culous members, named others more decent in their 
places, and ſubſtituted, for count Stein, the celebrated 
Maupertuis, who poſſeſſed infinitely more know- 
ledge, but not much leſs vanity than his two imme- 
diate predeceſſors. The philoſopher was invited by 
a very gracious letter to repair to Berlin. Mau- 
— who marked every opportunity of playing a 
with ſtill more accuracy than he calculated the 
2 of the equator, joyfully accepted Frederick's 
propoſition, and ſet out from Paris for the capital of 
Pruſſia. | 
The Sileſian war Senne for ſome time, the 
projects of the king reſpecting his academy, and, in 
the interim, ſome inhabitants of Berlin formed a lite- 
rary ſociety, and obtained the king's permiſſion to 
aſſemble in one of the apartments of the caſtle. 5 5 
Algarotti, a learned Venetian, who in 1738 bad 
publiſhed his Italian dialogues on light, colours, and 
attraction*, came to Berlin with his brother in June, 


* Dialoghi ſepra la luce, i colori, e P attraxione. 


1740. 


* 
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1740. The king give them a favourable reception, 


and created them counts. It was at this period that 


(as we have already remarked) he recalled Wolf, and 
made him chancellor of the univerſity of Halle, from 
which he had been driven by the terrible F rederick- 
William. 

When Frederick went upon a journey into cleves, 


Voltaire, who was then at Bruſſels, ſent the king ſome 


verſes by a wine-merchant, named Honi, who found 


him indiſpoſed with a fever at Weſel. He anſwered 


the poet in the following ſtanzas: 


Your lines, and paſſport in his hands, 
Proud of the precious charge he bears, 
And dignified by your commands, 


* Hani to Weſel, ſoon, repairs. 


Ah!] prieſt of Bacchus! I exclaim'd : 
Commiſerate my ling'ring pain! 
What wines can cure a heart inflam'd ? 
I dare not drink when fevers reign. 


« Apollo, who compos'd theſe lays, 
&« Of verſe and phyſic is the god. 
&« Obſerve, as on the tyre be plays, 
« Health comes, obedient to his nod“ 


(Thus Honi ſpoke). . . . Your lines I read: 
Again, I read: Joy fill'd my breaſt ! 

*T was tranſport, all! Pale fickneſs fled, 
And life, with theſe, my frame careſs'd, 


Pleaſure and ſtrength your Muſe confers ! 
Rais'd by your art, one ſingle bound, 
Whilſt prompt deſire applies the ſpurs, 
Shall bring me upon Auſtrian ground. 


\ 
| 
| 
' 
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Soon as the week ſhall glide away, 
To Homer's rival I'II repair; 


From the proud court rejoice to ſtray, | 
And paſs my moments with Voltaire. 


Fly ! my precurſor ! Honi / fly! 
And, ſtill, thy new diploma hold! 

Of thee while int'reſt is the tie, 
My arms a great man ſhall enfold, 


Frederick ſoon after ſer out for Sileſia, and, pre- 
vious to his departure, ſpent three days in his palace 
with Voltaire. (89) The battle of Molwitz convinced 
the Auſtrians of the diſcipline, experience, and cou- 
rage of the troops who were the objects of their at- 
tacks; and Frederick, ſome years after, celebrated in 
a poem his principal officers who fell in that engage- 
ment. (90) = 

The toils of war dd not BEM him neglect the 
Muſes ; - Frederick took with him into Sileſia Mau- 
pertuis, and Du Han, his ancient preceptor. He cor- 
reſponded with literary men, ſtudied and made verſes. 
He compoſed ſome poetry after the battle of Mol- 
witz, and the capture of Neiſſe, which immediately 
followed that victory. Theſe two pieces have not 
been publiſned, but it appears from a letter written 
to him by Voltaire the 21ſt of December, that they 
were not deſtroyed. (91) Voltaire himſelf celebrated 
the affair of Molwitz. (92) DER 

It is a ſingular circumſtance, and difficult to ex- 
plain, that Rollin, who had maintained a conſtant 
correſpondence with Frederick in his retirement at 
Rheinſberg, ſhould diſcontinue it in the very moment 

when 
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when he was ſeated on the throne. Frederick wrote 
to him as to all other friends, to announce his acceſſion, 
to which Rollin anſwered, That as he reſpected his 
te important occupations, and as the king had, now, 
« no counſel to take but from his own honour, he 
« ſhould no longer enjoy that of writing to him.“ 
Perhaps the timid conſcience of the. good Rollin 
would not permit him to continue a correſpondence 
with an heretical prince, and his confeſſor might have 
ordered him totally to drop it. | | 

In 1741, Frederick addreſſed an epiſtle to Kayſer- 
ling, under the name of Cæſarion, beginning with 
theſe verſes : 


Say! can the babbling lines I write, 
Your ſtill unwearied ear delight? 


This was the ſame Kayſerling, on whoſe death he, 
afterwards, compoſed a poem, which, certainly, was 
not the beſt that has proceeded from his pen. The 
following lines are extracted as ſpecimens of his en- 
deayours to appear ſentimental : 


All's loſt ! I, for a friend belov'd, but breathleſs, moan, 
And ſeem, without him, in this ample world, alone. 
Like quickly fleeting ſhades thoſe halcyon days are rung 
When both our faithful hearts, cemented into one, 
Freely to each diſclos'd it's pleaſure and it's care, 
And ſcorn'd the taſte of joys which either might not ſhare, 


* See Life of Rollin, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
Belles Lettres. Tome VIII. 
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To theſe coequal was the claim; 
Our thoughts and habits prov'd the fame, 
Participation choſe the gen'rous bond to form. 
Cold indifference neer try'd 
The union to divide, 
Midſt contention's angry ſtorm, 


Voltaire was not ſo ſcrupulous as Rollin, and ſel- 
dom ſuffered a week to elapſe without writing to his 
hero, or making ſome verſes in his compendation. 
Upon the 23d of March, 1742, the king wrote to 
him, from his head quarters at Selowitz, a letter fo 
filled with wit, that we flatter 3 reader will 
not be diſpleaſed at its inſertion. . 


c My DEAR Vol TAI Rr, 


cc Jam afraid to write to you-; for, I have no 
cc news, except of that kind which muſt either merit 
ce your indifference, or excite your deteſtation. Were 
<« I to tell you, for example, that the people of two 
ce different countries in Germany have iflued forth 
© from the depth of their dwellings to cut throats 
« with other nations of whoſe name even they were 
ce ignorant, and whom they have gone in ſearch of 
ce into a very remote country „ and for what reaſon ? 
ec Becauſe their maſter has made a contract with ano- 
ce ther prince, and they wiſh jointly to maſſacre a 
te third: in ſuch a caſe, you would anſwer, that they 
« are fools, blockheads, and madmen, thus to make 
te themſelves inſtruments of the caprice and barbarity 
© of their maſters. _ 
Should I add that we are Preparing with infinite 
; | * pains 
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te pains to demoliſh a few walls erected at a'vaſt ex- 
« pence; that we are reaping where we have not 
ee ſown, and are maſters where no perſon is ſtrong 
« enough to reſiſt us; you would exclaim, Ah! 
ce barbarians, ah! robbers, inhuman as you are! 
te The unjuſt”, would you add, © ſhall not inherit the 
ce kingdom of heaven, according to St. Matthew, chap. 
te xi1. Verſe 34. | 

« Being no ſtranger to what would prove your ob- 
« ſervations concerning theſe points, I ſhall not ſpeak 
« of them, but content myſelf with informing you, 
« that a man of whom you have heard by the name 
« of the King of Pruſſia, learning that the ſtates of 
« his ally were ruined by the queen of Hungary, has 
ce flown to his ſuccour ; that he has joined his troops 


« with thoſe of the king of Poland, to operate a di- 


« verſion in Lower Auſtria, in which he has fo well 
« ſucceeded, that he ſhortly expects to attack the 
« principal forces of the queen of Hungary for the 


« ſervice of his ally. Here is generoſity! you will 


« ſay; here is heroiſm! Yer, dear Voltaire, this pic- 
« ture and the former are the ſame. It is the ſame 


« female firſt repreſented in her night-cap, ſtript of 
all her borrowed charms, then making her appear- 


« ance with her paint, her falſe teeth, and her trin- 
© kets. In how many different lights do we look upon 


ce ſimilar objects! how varied are our judgments! 


* Men condemn in the evening what they apprave 
© in the morning; the ſame ſun which delights them 
«at his riſing, fatigues them as he ſets. Hence 


© thoſe reputations eſtabliſhed and obliterated, but 
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ce which ſtill riſe again; and we are ſenſeleſs enough to 
te put ourſelves in motion during our whole lives, for 


<« this ſame bubble reputation. Is it poſſible that 
ec mankind ſhould not yet be undeceived reſpecting 


< this baſe coin, conſidering what a length of time has 


ce elapſed ſince its diſcovery ?”? &c. 

When Voltaire received this letter he was ill, as 
his anſwer proves. (93) The battle of Chotufitz, where 
the king loſt general Werdeck, and major Budden- 
brock, one of his favourites, and where general de Rot- 
henbourg was wounded, afforded him a freſh oppor- 


tunity for exerciſing his Muſe. He addreſſed an epiſtle 
to Stil, wherein he regrets the loſs of theſe brave 


Warriors. 


Two days before this battle, Voltaire wrote an epiſ- 


tle to the king, (94) by which we ſee that Frederick 
had men and women dancers brought from Paris 
for his opera, and that Voltaire offered to procure 
him good actors of tragedy, not imagining, as he re- 
marks in this letter, that Frederick would confine 
himſelf to Italian nonſenſe and French capers; but he 
was deceived. Frederick felt but a moderate paſſion 
for the French theatre, and his taſte for muſic attach- 
ed him, all his life, to that of Italy: his caſtrati and 


his women dancers were paid twice as well as his mi- 


niſters of ſtate, and, towards the laſt years of his life, 
while he diſcarded all the French comedians, whom 
he treated as wretched ſtrollers, he continued to amuſe 
himſelf at Potzdam with thoſe deteſtable Italian farces, 
known by the name of opera buffa. 


It will eaſily be ſuppoſed that the battle of Chan 
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itz did not fail to fire the poetic vein of Voltaire, and, 
on the 26th of May, 1752, he addreſſed to him, from 
Paris, the epiſtle beginning with theſe verſes : 


The Northern Solomon, like Alexander fir'd, 


Scares worlds by whom He was beloved, by whom admir'd. 


The peace of Breſlaw reſtoring Frederick to the 
leiſures of private life, he thought ſeriouſly of meriting, 


{till more and more, the praiſes laviſhed on him from 


all quarters in conſequence of his taſte for the arts and 
ſciences. Cardinal Polignac died at Paris in Novem- 
ber, 1741, and left behind him a valuable collection of 
antiques, From amongſt theſe Louis XV. obtained 
the family of Diomede, conſiſting of nine beautiful 
marble ſtatues, eſtimared at one million two hundred 
thouſand livres. Frederick purchaſed the remainder, 
and tranſported them to Charlottenbourg. In the be- 
ginning of December, 1742, the firſt Italian opera was 
repreſented in his new hall, built under the inſpection 
of Knobelſdorf. 2 
| It is aſtoniſhing that Frederick, who was far from 
being fond of uſeleſs expence, ſhould have laviſhed 
100,000 crowns a year to ſupport the moſt tireſome 
ſpectacle in the world, and which was limited to fix 
performances during the carnival. This theatre, 
where ſoldiers were muſtered as for the parade, in its 
external appearance reſembled a camp. Though the 
repreſentations were given gratis, parties of officers and 
ſoldiers often drove back the yery perſons to whom the 
king had granted boxes. The pit was filled with ſol- 
diers and their wives, who, on thoſe days, put on the 
3 N3 uniform 
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uniform of their huſbands; and this ſoldiery, drunk 
with brandy, inſtead of liſtening to Graun's muſic, 
filled the boxes with ſuch diſguſting exhalations, that 
they rather reſembled an intoxicated guard -houſe than 
departments in a theatre. | 

Vooltaire, covered with glory by the ſucceſs of his 
tragedy of Merope, made, at this time, a ſecond jour. 
ney to Berlin. Frederick had given him an invitation 
as one philoſopher invites another, not imagining that 
he was a negociator ſent by the cabinet of Verſailles to 
allure him into a breach of the peace which he had 
juſt ſigned, and to induce him again to march one 
hundred thouſand men againſt the Hungarians and 
Imperialiſts. Voltaire, availing himſelf of his confi- 
dential acceſs to the king, thus ſet about the negoci- 
ation, as he himſelf remarks: _ 

« Amidſt entertainments, operas, and ſuppers, my 
ce ſecret negociation was advancing; the king was 
te pleaſed to permit me to talk to him concerning all 
ce points whatever, and in our diſcuſſions reſpecting the 
« merits of the Æneid, of Virgil, and Livy, I often in- 
ce troduced queſtions relative to France and Auſtria. 
ce Sometimes the converſation took an animated turn; 
ee the king warmed, and told me that ſo long as our 
c court continued knocking at every door to obtain 
c peace, he certainly would not expoſe himſelf by 
c drawing the ſword in her defence. J ſent him from 
ee my chamber to his apartment my reflections on a 
« doubled ſheet of paper. He replied to my pre- 
« ſumption on the oppoſite column. I till have the 
e paper wherein I obſerved to him, Do you doubt 

« whether 
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« whether the houſe of Auſtria will not, at the firſt op- 
4 © portunity, bring demands againſt you for the reſti- 
« tution of Sileſia? The follawing was his anſwer 
«on the margin: 


« My friend! they'll be receiv'd; Biribi, | 3 
« According to the mode of Barbari.“ 


ce This negociation, certainly of a novel ſpecies, 
« terminated by a diſcourſe into which he entered 
« with me, during one of his moments of vivacity, 
« and whilſt he levelled his remarks againſt his uncle 
« the king of England. The two kings by no means 
ce liked each other: Louis XV. obſerved, © George is 
c Frederick's uncle; but George is not the uncle of the 
« king of Pruſſia.” At length the king ſaid to me,“ Let 
« France declare war with England, and I march.” 
This being all I wanted, I returned inſtantly to the 
* court of France, -and rendered an account of my 
« journey : I gave them the ſame hopes the king had 
« afforded me at Berlin, and they were not deceived; 
« for in the courſe of the ſpring following the King of 
« Pruſſia entered into a new treaty with France, and 


| © advanced into Bohemia, while the Auſtrians were in 


« Alſace.” | 
Voltaire returned to Paris in November. The 
Algarottis enjoyed the friendſhip and confidence of 
Frederick, which they ſhared with the marquis d' Ar- 
gens, whoſe romantic adventures had brought him to 
Berlim at the commencement of the reign. D'Arget, 
and D'Arnaud, both Frenchmen, were ſecretaries to the 
king. General de Rothenbourg, Baron Goltz, and 
N 4 ſome 
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ſome others, lived alſo with him on terms of fami- 
liari ity, 

Some time after, Voltaire ſent the king his Age of 
Louis XIV. which produced him as flattering a letter 
as any which he had hitherto received from the mo- 

narch. (95) | 

II 1744, Frederick, at length, thought ſeriouſly of 
reſtoring the academy of Berlin, for which purpoſe he 
united with it the literary ſociety formed at the begin- 
ning of his reign, Patents were read, the birth-day 
of the reſtorer was celebrated, curators and ordinary 
members were nominated, prizes propoſed, and me- 
dals ſtruck ; Frederick himſelf wrote a pompous 
pde, wherein he flatters himſelf that the arts and 
ſciences are upon the point of reigning at Berlin, com- 
paring the academy to Olympus, and the academi- 
cians to the gods, and ſtyles theſe illuſtrious academi- 
cians, oracles, ſages of whom the gods are jealous in their 
celeſtial court, agents of truth, in their areopagt, who 
enchain captive prejudices at their knees; in a word, he 
repreſents them as men, 


Th eccentric ſources of whoſe penetrating mind 
Explore whate'er is to the univerſe aſſign'd. 


In the mean while, war was kindled, and the bat- 


tles of Hohen- Friedberg, Soor, and Keſſelſdorf, had 
crowned Frederick with freſh laurels, He entered 


Dreſden as a conqueror, and took up his reſidence 


with the prince de Luwomirſky, and ſhewed every 
mark of politeneſs to the princeſs, whom he found 
| with ſeyeral other ladies, The converſation falling on 

the 
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the Saxon troops, and their generals, he ſpoke favour- 


ably of them, beſtowing his commendations particu- 
larly on count Rutowſky, the prince's ſon-in-law. 
« But, [ perceive, ladies,” ſaid he, © that, notwith- 
c ſtanding the pleaſure you expreſs at ſeeing me, you 
« would be better ſatisfied if I were at a diſtance. 
« My departure depends on the king of Poland. I 
« am only come into Saxony to demand peace, in- 
« ſtead of which I have been obliged to make war. 
4 ſhouid be glad to ſee it finiſhed, for I know that 
* the fortune of arms is changeable, and am far from 
« thinking mine will always be the fame. The world 
4e will ſee, however, the difference between my troops 
ec and thoſe of my enemies. I know, too, that if they 
had entered my ſtates, every thing would have been 
* put to fire and ſword, whereas I have rigorouſly for- 
* bidden my ſoldiers to commit the ſlighteſt diſorder.” 
The counteſs de Watzdorf, a relation of count Ru- 
towlky, attempting to take the part of the Saxon 
troops, *I am convinced,” obſerved the king, inter- 


rupting her, „that this would not have happened in 


e any place where count de Rutowſky was prefent ; 
* know too well the nobleneſs and generoſity of that 


general to ſuſpect him of ſuch actions; but, madam, ' 


* could he have reſtrained the Uhlans, the Boſniacs, 
and, above all, the Auſtrian troops? Judge from 


© the conduct of theſe troops in Bavaria, in Sileſia, 


* nay even in Saxony, which they are defending.” 
The counteſs was at a loſs for a reply. The exceſſes 
committed by the corps under count Grun, and by 
prince Charles's army, were too rccent to be forgotten. 


Ch 
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The difficulties of this war left Frederick little lei- 
ſure to cultivate letters. Peace reſtored to him theſe 
moments. In 1745 and 1746, he ſuffered loſſes 
which went deeply to his heart; death robbed him of 
three men to whom he was exceedingly attached, Jor- 
dan, Kayſerling, and Du Han, his ancient preceptor, 
He ſhed many tears for the loſs of the latter, and him- 
ſelf compoſed the eulogium of Jordan, which is printed 
in the Memoirs of the academy. 

In 1746, he went into Sileſia, to confer 1 
not on the inn-keepers and quacks whom he met with 
on his road, but on cultivators, on manufacturers, on 
gentlemen who applied to farming, on citizens, on the 
people. 

Between this period and 17 56, Frederick N 
the chief part of the works which are acknowledged 
to have come from his hand, and of thoſe to be ſhort- 

ly given to the public. In 1746, he finiſhed his Me- 
moirs of Brandenbourg, unqueſtionably his beſt proſe 
production. It was at this period, too, that he wrote 
his Hiſtory of my own Time, which is announced among 
his poſthumous works. On this ſubje& he expreſſes 
himſelf as follows, in a letter to Voltaire on the 22d of 
February, 1747 : 

« Your taſte then is decidedly for hiſtory. Purſue, 
.« ſince it mult be ſo, this foreign impulſe; I do not 
ce oppoſe it. The work which employs me is neither 
ce in the nature of memoirs nor commentaries; my 


te perſon has nothing to do with it. It is an idle pre- 


* ſumption for any man to imagine himſelf ſo re- 
te markable a being as to intereſt the whole univerſe 
; * oC in 
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« jn the detail of every thing relative to his perſonal 


« exiſtence. I paint on a great ſcale the overthrow _ 


« of Europe; I have employed myſelf in ſketching 
« the abſurdities and contradictions to be obſerved in 
« the conduct of thoſe who govern at : I have given a 
« ſummary of important negociations, of the moſt re- 
« markable exploits of war; and have ſeaſoned theſe 
« recitals with reflections on the cauſes of the events 
ein queſtion, and on the different effects produced 
« by the ſame cauſe operating at other times, or 


« among different nations. The details of war which 


« you diſdain, are, doubtleſs, thoſe long journals con- 
« taining the tedious enumeration of minutiæ, and you 
« are in the right. On this ſubject, however, we mult 


« diſtinguiſh the materials from the unſkilfulneſs of | 


* thole who generally handle them. Were we to read 
« a deſcription of Paris, wherein the Author ſhould 
e amuſe himſelf with giving us the exact dimenſion of 
« all the houſes of that immenſe city, not omitting the 
* plan even of the vileſt gambling houſe, we ſhould 
« condemn both the author and his book to ridicule, 


but never conclude from thence that Paris was an 


* unintereſting city. I am of opinion, that great 
e fears of war, written with conciſeneſs and truth, de- 
e yeloping the reaſons which have actuated a general 
« 1n his deciſions, and expoſing, as it were, the ſoul of 
e his operations; I believe, and I repeat it, that ſuch 
* memoirs muſt be highly inſtructive to thoſe who 
* follow the profeſſion of arms. They reſemble leſſons 
« given by an anatomiſt to ſculptors, which teach them 
© by what contractions the muſcles of the human 
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© body move. All arts have precepts and examples: 
ce why ſhould war, which defends the country, and 
e ſaves nations from impending ruin, be exempt from 
« them? he ae NENT 
« If you continue to write on theſe late wars, it be- 
« comes me to yield to you the field of battle; and, 
« indeed, my work is not intended for the public,” 
&c. | 
In writing hiſtory, Frederick acquired a taſte for 
hiſtorians. He juſtly preferred the ancients to the 
moderns, and every year read over the moſt celebrated 
of the former. He employed himſelf likewiſe, about 
this time, in compoſing his poem on the art of war, 
as well as ſeveral little pieces of poetry printed in the 
collection of his works. e 
Frederick had, for ſome years, been building a 
ſumptuous ſummer palace near Potzdam ; this was 
finiſhed in 1748, and he gave it the name of Sans-Souct, 
It was here the monarch repaired, far from the tumult 
of the court, attended by a few domeſtics, to purſue 
his taſte for ſtudy and philoſophy, It was here he 
compoſed the chief part of his poetry. Ho 
In proportion as the works of this philoſophic mo- 
narch augmented, the more did he feel the want of 2 
guide and counſellor; and who ſo proper as Voltaire 
to give the king's poetry a touch of that delicate var- 
niſh, without which the beſt imagined productions are 
contemned by every man of taſte in France? He 
ent him, indeed, his verſes to correct, begging that 
he would not ſpare him; but he felt at the ſame time, 
that a ſingle hour's interview would prove more uſeful 
than 
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than twenty corrections by the poſt. Neither, indeed, 
was Frederick fond of ſending all his verſes to France 


poets were fond of boaſting, 


determined him to accept the offer. 


to the riſing ſun, 


exactly as he had compoſed them. He knew that the 
French approved of what excited laughter, and that 


Voltaire, folicited by Frederick to refile with him, 
was juſtly afraid of loſing his tranquillity and liberty 
in a court. He declined the viſit at firſt from a pre- 
text of the rigour of the climate of Berlin; but D'Ar- 
gens, La Mettrie, and Algarotti, were charged by 
the king to remove that cauſe of apprehenſion. D'Ar- 

gens, the king's ſecretary, joined to their letters a cer- 
| tificate in verſe, accompanied with two melons ga- 
thered in the gardensof Potzdam in the month of June. 

Voltaire's next objection turned on the inconſtancy 
of kings, and Frederick wrote him a letter well cal- 
culated to tranquillize him. Still continuing, how- 
ever, to plead the expence of the journey, Frederick 
ordered him ſixteen thouſand livres for that purpoſe. 
Still Voltaire was not decided; but entered into a 
kind of treaty for the ſituation of his niece, madam 
Denis, by whom he wiſhed to be accompanied, when 
a little occurrence, that greatly wounded;his ſelf-love, 


D'Arnaud had addreſſed an epiſtle to the king to 
which Frederick anſwered in a few verſes, (96) where- 
in Voltaire was compared to the ſetting, and D'Arnaud 


Theſe epiſtles were ſent to Thiriot, the king” s lite- 


rary correſpondent at Paris, and when Voltaire receiv= 


ed them he was in bed. The Aurora «of D' Arnaud! 
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he exclaimed, ſtarting up, undreſt, and inflamed with 
anger; © Voltaire in his decline ! Let Frederick mind 
ct his reigning, and not take upon him to judge me. 
I'll go; yes, I'll go, and teach this king that I am 
'« not yet ſetting;” and, accordingly, he ſet out ſoon 
after, and arrived at Berlin in June, 17 50. 

Voltaire was received with all the enthuſiaſm in- 
ſpired by eſteem, tenderneſs, and equality. He was 
lodped in the apartment occupied formerly by marſhal 


Saxe; all the officers of the king's houſehold were at 


his diſpoſal whenever he choſe to eat in his apartments, 
as well as the carriages of the court when he wiſhed to 
take an airing. D'Arget was ordered to "neglect no 
circumſtance whatſoever which might tend to make 
his life happy and agreeable. Voltaire, however, 
was ſtill not without uneaſineſs, which Frederick la- 
boured with ardour to remove. How could [ 
« ever,” the king remarked, in one of his letters to 
Voltaire, © occaſion the unhappineſs of a man I el- 
© teem and love, and who ſacrifices to me his coun- 
e try, and all which is deareſt to humanity ? I reſpec 
t you as my maſter in eloquence; I love you as a 
te virtuous friend. What ſlavery, what misfortune, 
« what change is there to apprehend in a country 
« where you are as much eſteemed as in your own, 
* and with a friend who has a grateful heart? I re- 
e ſpected the friendſhip which bound you to madame 
edu Chatelet; but, after her, I was one of your old- 
* eſt friends. I promiſe you, that you ſhall be happy 

ce here as long as I live.“ 
Verbal proteſtations were Rl ins; and, one 
day, 


of 
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day, when alone with Voltaire, he took his hand to 
kiſs it. A pretty woman could not have reſiſted, 
ſtill leſs a poet. Frederick demanded of the king of 
France permiſſion to xetain Voltaire, which he ob- 
tained, and he was appointed chamberlain to this 


| philoſophic king, with a falary of twenty thouſand 
| hvres. | 
Voltaire, then, is chamberlain, and corrector of 


the works of Frederick. He ſpent two hours regu- 
lacly with him every day, reviſed all his productions, 
gave him a written account of all his eraſures, which 


| alone compoſed a ſyſtem of rhetoric and poeſy for 


that prince, by which his genius knew how to pro- 
ft. (97) GAY 
A year thus glided on in the moſt pleaſing inti- 


| macy ; but clouds, as we ſhall now ſee, ſoon obſcured 
| the literary horizon of Berlin. 


Every man acquainted with philoſophers, men of 
letters, and pretty women, will readily believe that 
Voltaire's appearance at Berlin, and the favour#heaped 
on him by Frederick, were not looked upon with the 
moſt favourable eye by the literati whom this prince 
encouraged at his court. 

Maupertuis, who, as we all know, was extremely 
inflated with his knowledge, and was as implacable as 
Voltaire towards ſuch as refuſed him the homage of 
admiration, had been formerly very intimate with the 
latter. (98) This union was in ſome meaſure inter- 
rupted by differences reſpecting a work of madame 
au Chatelet, on which Maupertuis had ſuffered ſome 
pleaſantries to eſcape him, Voltaire's arrival at Ber- 
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lin awakened, too, the remains of an ancient rancour 


lurking in the breaſt of the preſident. 

When the former was received at the French aca- 
demy, he ſent Maupertuis his diſcourſe of reception, 
telling him that the count de Maurepas, then miniſter 
of ſtate, had obliged him to ſuppreſs a paſſage, where- 
in M. de Mavpertuis was compared to Plato repair- 

ing to the court of Dionyſius. The philoſopher's va- 
nity was ſhocked, and the firſt object of his hatred was 
the miniſter. But, in the end, he pretended to have 
been informed that the poet had never thought of prai- 
ſing him; a want of attention which he could never 
pardon. On the contrary, he conceived againſt him, 
from that moment, the moſt violent hatred. | 

For ſome time, however, Maupertuis difſembled, 
waiting only for a favourable opportunity to give vent 
to his averſion, and in the interim he contented him- 
ſelf with ſecretly labouring to pave the way for the 
ruin of his enemy, for which purpoſe he entered into 
a combination with others amongſt the French lite- 
rati at Berlin. The wiſhed-for opportunity ſoon pre- 


fented itſelf for the deſtruction of Menn and he did 


not neglect it. 

The king of Pruſſia had juſt e a treaty 
with Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, in which it was ſti- 
pulated, that his ſubjects, holders of bills of the Sceuer, 
ſhould be reimburſed without loſs. By this clauſe he 
had taken care of the intereſt of his people. But Au- 
guſtus was either ſo negligent or imprudent as not to 
have the amount of theſe bills eſtimated. 


The Steuer was a bank eſtabliſhed at Dreſden, on 
8 f which 
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which the elector of Saxony had circulated fo many 
bills, that they were unable to acquit them, and which 
fold at half their value. The Pruſſians, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumſtances and condition of the 
treaty, purchaſed theſe bills at a low rate from the 
Dutch and other Germans, and got them paid without 
any deduction. (99) 

During the jobbing of this paper, Voltaire employ- 
ed a Jew, called Herſcheld, to negociate bills of ex- 


change for him to the amount of ten thouſand crowns, 
for which ſum the Jew gave him diamonds belong- 


ing to Chaſot, a French officer, and favourite of the 
king, who had them from the ducheſs of Mecklen- 
bourg, whoſe good graces he had, for ſome time, en- 
joyed. Voltaire, learning that the diamonds were 
not the property of the Jew, and that he was a man 
diſcredited on account of ſeveral knaviſh acts, ſends 
for him from Leipſic, forbids him to negociate the 
bills, and writes to Paris to proteſt them. Herſcheld 
demands two hundred crowns for his journey, which 
Voltaire pays him; but he wanted, beſides, 500 


| crowns for pretended expences, and this Voltaire re- 


fuſed. The Jew, deceived in his expectations, refuſes 
to take back the diamonds, and accuſes Voltaire of 
having ſubſtituted a great number of ſmall ſtones for 
large ones which he had received from him. The 
Jew was now loudly protected by Maupertuis and all 
the cabal of F renchmen; and the Germans, who, in 
general, envy the French the very air they breathe in 
their country, on this occaſion grew clamorous in 
their complaints, The literati of that nation, who do 
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not comprehend the poetry of Voltaire, and deſpiſe 
him for a few anachroniſms of which he has been 
guilty, triumphed at this adventure, and laboured to 
aggravate the circumſtances. In a word, Voltaire 
was on the point of paſſing for a knave. His enemies 
availed themſelves of this affair likewiſe in another 
way: they aſſured the king that the Jew was an emiſ- 

ſary of Voltaire employed in Saxony to negociate the 
bills of the Steuer; not forgetting to add that he cir. 
culated his jeſts againſt the king's verſes, and diverted 
himſelf at the expence of his taſte and occupations, 
This laſt ſtroke, which was not one of the leaſt mali. 
cious, ſucceeded, and Voltaire received orders to ſhew 
himſelf no more at Potzdam. The king, fearing 
leſt the judges ſhould ſhew ſome partiality to his ta- 
vourite, ſent count de Rothembourg to the chancellor 
Cocceu, to inform him that he wholly abandoned this 
affair to juſtice. -(100) 

The proceſs laſted ſeveral months, and Voltaire 
deſired Maupertuis to recommend his cauſe to M. de 
Jarriges; but the preſident replied, that he could nit 
medale in ſo ſcandalous an affair. At length the truth | 
prevailed, and the Jew loſt his cauſe, in fpite of all 
his protectors, to the great regret of the preſident of 
the academy and the German literati, | 

Notwithſtanding ſo authentic a juſtification, the 
good Maupertuis and his friends did not ceaſe to pub- ¶ g. 

liſh throughout all Europe, that Voltaire had ſtolen 

diamonds, and the Jew was ſpurred on to write to the ¶ tu 

king againſt him; but they were ſoon reduced 0 ca 

filence, the Jew being ſentenced to impriſonment in ” Fw 
- citade 
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eitadel of Magdebourg, for forging fix bills of ex- 


change, and other acts of roguery ſimilar to that he 


had attempted to perpetrate in prejudice to Voltaire. 
Though the poet was not ignorant of the ſecret in- 
trigues of Maupertuis againſt him, yet the preſident 
ſtill continued to ſce him as uſual, when he was reſtored 
to favour, One day, when the men of letters were 


invited to eat, as they called it, the king's roaft, the 


company waited for Maupertuis. On his arnval, 


Voltaire paid his compliments to him on the new 


work, entitled © Letters concerning Happineſs,” which 
he had juſt given to the public. * Your book, pre- 
« fident,”* he obſerved, © has pleaſed me much, ex- 
* cept in a few obſcure paſſages, which we will talk 
Over together.“ | | 

“ Obſcurities!” anſwered Mavpertuis, with a for- 
bidding air; © there may poſſibly be ſome for you, 
©* fir!” Voltaire looks at him, places his hand upon 
his ſhoulder, and ſays, © I eſteem you, preſident; you 
ce are a bold man, and wiſh for war.“ 

From this moment Voltaire circulated many manu- 


ſcript ſatires on Maupertuis, ſome of which were print- 


ed. At length the geometrician conceived and exe- 
cuted the ſtrange deſign of publiſhing letters full of 
reveries, 1n which he propoſed digging a hole to the 
centre of the earth; to cure diſorders by enveloping 
the ſick in pitch wrappers ; to eſtabliſh a city entire 
ly Latin; and other extravagancies' of the ſame na- 
ture. A glorious opportunity for Voltaire! And 
can he be blamed for laughing a little at the expence 
of a man who aimed at nothing leſs than his ruin? 

O 2 Frederick 
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Frederick wrote againſt the work of Maupertuis, turn. 
ing it into ridicule, and ſent his manuſcript to Vol. 
taire. The poet thought he might amuſe himſelf 
with a work againſt which the king had thrown out 
his jeſts, and wrote his Akakia. This ſatire he ſhewed 
the king, who joined heartily in the laugh with him, 
and the more ſo, as he ſaw that Voltaire had employ- 
ed ſeveral of his ideas. Nothing was ſo natural, then, 
as to think of printing it, and he fulfilled his in- 
tentions. But an officer, who was at this time print- 
ing a work on fortifications, diſcovered, at his print- 
er's, ſeveral ſheets of Akakia, and acquainted Mau- 
pertuis with the circumſtance. The preſident com- 
plained to the King, who ſent for all the copies ; then 
ordering Voltaire to appear, he ſaid, pointing to them, 
c How could you think of writing ſo diſobliging a 
ce work againſt a man with whom you every day eat 
te at my table, and ought, from your ſituation, to live 
© on good terms with? I am perſuaded you now 
ce perceive how blameable your vivacity has been. 
« As for myſelf, though you have been wanting to 
te me on this occaſion, I entirely forget the affair, 
ce and wilh to take a part in it only to reconcile you 
* with Maupertuis. Give me your word that the 
* work ſhall not be printed elſewhere.” Voltaire 
' ſeemed touched with this diſcourſe, and promiſed that 
Akakia never ſhould appear. Three weeks after, 
Akakia appeared. The king, who had unfortunately 
begun to intermeddle in this literary quarrel, when he 
ſhould have ſuffered the two champions to fight it 
out, was piqued againſt Voltaire, burnt with his own 
| hands 
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hands the copy that was ſhewn him, and next day di - 
rected that the remainder receive the ſame fate from 
thoſe of the common hangman. Voltaire, piqued in 
his turn at Frederick's interference in quarrels of lite- 
rature, compoſed a bitter epigram on the two burnings, 
and, in coming out of the king's antichamber, order- 
ed his ſervant to take off his croſs of merit, and his 


chamberlain's key, ſaying, Free me, friend, from theſe 
ſhameful badges of ſervitude; then, ſuſpending them 


both on the Key of the king's apartment, he retired to 
Berlin, execrating thoſe literati who imagine that they 
can govern their own peculiar empire as they would 
diſcipline a regiment. | 

The abbe de Prades (101) was ſent after Voltaire 
to Berlin, to enjoin him, on the part of the king, im- 
mediately to write a letter of apology to Maupertuis, 
apprizing him that he had orders to carry back his 
anſwer, word for word. Voltaire ſet him at defiance 
in a reply ſo obſcene that decency will not ſuffer us to 
give it an inſertion, « What!” - ſays the abbe, “ is 
«this the anſwer I muſt deliver to his majeſty?” 
* Yes,” rejoined Voltaire, © and add that J ſent you 
et with it. : 

The abbe returns to Potzdam, enters the King's 
apartment trembling. Frederick demands the anſwer. 
The abbe heſitates; but, on the king's inſiſting, 


makes a ſhift at length to ſtammer it out. The king 


laughed exceedingly ; obliged him ſeveral times to 
repeat the anſwer, and as often redoubled his fits of 
laughter. This ſtroke characterizes Frederick. An 
ordinary monarch would have diſcovered, in this 

| O 3 anſwer, 
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anſwer, an inſolence worthy of the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
Frederick viewed it in no other light than as the ridi- 
culous exploſion of an angry man who could do no- 
thing againſt another who had every thing in his pow- 


er; and, in truth, it was no more. Inſtead of pu- 


niſhing him, he returned him the croſs and key, and 
recalled him to Potzdam. IE 
Voltaire returns, enters the chamber with Akakza in 


his hand, and throws it into the fire. © There, fire,” 


ſays he, © are the remains of that unlucky book which 
cc has made me loſe you friendſhip.” The king in- 
ſtantly tries to ſave Akakia from the flames, while 


Voltaire, with one hand oppoſing the efforts of the 


king, with the other puſhes the pamphlet with the 
tongs into the flames. Frederick, after ſome ſtrug- 
gling, in which he burnt his ruffles, got the better; 
Akak1a is ſaved, and the two actors in this farce con- 
clude it with a laugh, a mutual embrace, and a ſup- 
per. | 
Two other circumſtances wherein Voltaire and 
Maupertuis were immediately concerned, occaſioned 
freſh bickerings, and more and more diſguſted Frede- 


rick with the ſyciety of wits and philoſophers. - 


La Beaumel 


returning from Copenhagen, went 


to Berlin, in hopes of being engaged in the king's ſer- | 


vice. He addreſſed himſelf ro Voltaire, and had the 
indiſcretion to deſire him to preſent a ſmall pamphlet 
of his to Frederick, entitled Mes Pen/ces, containing 
the following paſſages : | 
ce Voltaire is not the greateſt poet, but he is the beſt 
©« rewarded,” 
ce The 
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ce The king of Pruſſia is ſurrounded with wits, as 
« the German princes keep monkies in their pala- 
ce ces.” | 

Even if Voltaire had not recollected all the vexa- 
tions which he ſuffered from the French, the former 
paſſage would have been ſufficient to cool his zeal for 
Monſieur La Beaumelle, and the latter to prevent him 
from preſenting his work to the king. Accordingly, 
he took no ſteps on this occaſion, although any other 
man would, in his ſituation, have manifeſted leſs in- 
difference. Maupertuis, who kept a watchful eye on 
every thing that paſſed, ſeized this moment to let 
looſe this new Frenchman, whom he knew to be of a 


| vindictive and paſſionate character, againſt his enemy; 


and chance favoured his deſign. At one of the king's 
ſuppers, when univerſal mirth prevailed, Voltaire ſaid, 
in a whiſper to the Marquis D'Argens, who fat near 
him, © Brother, moderate your gaiety; an author bas 
«*;uft compared us to monties. The marquis laughed 
at the idea, which the king perceiving, wanted to 
know what Voltaire had ſaid. The marquis anſwered 
that it was a little pleaſantry not worth repeating. 
The king inſiſted upon a more explicit reply, and 
Voltaire was obliged to quote La Beaumelle. Fre- 
derick was extremely diſſatisfied with the jeſt. 
The next day, Maupertuis framed a ſtory out of | 
this adventure, and repreſented Voltaire to La Beau- 
melle as a man who withed to ruin him with the king. 
Hence all that war of invectives between them, which 
we might overlook in ſuch a man as La Beaumelle, 
but to which Voltaire never ſhould have replied. 
| O4 The 
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The other difference originated as follows: Mau. 
pertuis, jealous of ſharing with other academicians the 
honour of meaſuring the earth, and determined at all 
events to publiſh ſomething new, thought proper to 
advance, as a diſcovery, that motion in matter is pro- 
duced by the leaſt poſſible quantity of action; a principle 
which he clothed in all the ſcientific pomp of calcu- 
lation, and called the law of the Minimum. All the 
ancient philoſophers had maintained the ſame idea in 
different terms, by contending that there was nothing 
unſerviceable in nature, who never made uſe of ſuper- 
fluity; whence it neceſſarily followed, that, in the ge- 
neral law of motion, no more 1s employed than what 
is neceſſary to that law. Fontenelle remarks, that 
nature acts with the greateſt ceconomy ; father Malle- 
branche obſerves, that Gop always employs the moſt 
ſimple ways and means. Maupertuis was pluming 
himſelf on the glory of this diſcovery, revived from 
the Greeks, when Koenig, librarian to the princeſs 
of Orange at the Hague, a friend of Maupertuis, 
came to Berlin, and communicated to him his intention 
of publiſhing ſome letters of Leibnitz, in which the 
idea of the Minimum was amply treated. Kœnig, per- 
ceiving that Maupertuis was diſpleaſed with his pro- 
ject, upon the day following wrote him a letter, in- 
cloſed the manuſcript in queſtion, and intreated him 
to burn it, if he thought proper, proteſting that no- 
thing was farther from his intention than to do any 
thing diſagreeable to him. Maupertuis, aſſuming a 
tone of loftineſs and contempt, returned him the ma- 
nuſcript, and broke off acquaintance with Kcenig, 
who 
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who then publiſhed the letters of Leibnitz. Mau- 
pertuis, enraged, ſummons Kœnig before theſtribu- 
nal of the academy, and challenges him to produce the 
originals of Leibnitz. Koenig replies, that he had 
always declared he had no other than copies of the 
letters, which were communicated to him by one of 
the principal citizens of Amſterdam, whoſe certificate 
he produced. Maupertuis perſiſts, and aſſembles ſome 
of thoſe men (102) with whom Frederick has too 


often filled his academy, and, erecting himſelf into a 


judge in his own cauſe, he preſides at a meeting where 

theſe letters were declared not to have been written 
by Leibnitz, and Koenig was ſtigmatized as a forger 
who had fabricated them to injure the preſident, and, 
as ſuch, his name was eraſed from " liſt of acade- 
micians. 

Maupertuis had gained the king in this affair, by 
inſinuating that Koenig was his enemy, and had ſpo- 
ken very ill of his majeſty's proſe and poetry to the 
princeſs of Orange. This was always a heinous of- 
fence in the eyes of the royal poet, and he took a part 
in this unlucky quarrel, which covered the academy 
with a diſgrace which they have never been able to 
ſurmount. 

Voltaire, who was a friend of Keevig, and had no 
reaſon, certainly, to eſpouſe the cauſe of Maupertuis, 
publiſhes a little fagum in defence of the librarian, 
The preſident's vanity is ſhocked ; he keeps his bed; 
his chagrin, he ſays, is the cauſe of his illneſs, and Fre- 
derick is on the point of loſing the preſident of his 
en. Frederick, who was no geometrician, and 

| | wanted 
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wanted to be a poet and hiſtorian, blames Voltaire, 


and comes to Berlin to viſit and conſole the ſick 
man. ay | 
This circumſtance occaſioned all the literati amongſt 
the courtiers to arrange themſelves on the ſide of 
Maupertuis, and Voltaire is neglected. As for him, 


he laughed at it, and makes the public laugh by pub. 


liſhing his Monument of the' Sorbonne, in which he 
with much humour ſhuts up the poor preſident, This 
pleaſantry, however, threw Maupertuis into a real 
illneſs, inſtead of that which he had feigned, like chil- 
dren to obtain ſweetmeats, and Frederick came to pay 
a ſecond viſit to the poor ſufferer, and ordered the 
work to be burnt. Yet this very Frederick had ac- 
tually read the work before the impreſſion came out, 
and even added ſome ſcraps in his own hand! Kœgnig, 
who did more honour to the academy, than the aca- 
demy could poſſibly reflect on him, had anticipated 
their deciſion, by ſending back, with contempt, his 
diploma to a ſociety which ſo little merited to poſlels 


him as a member. 


Frederick became weary of all theſe bickeriogs, 
the literati, who ſaw that the king greatly influenced 
the poet, loſt inſenſibly that confidence which had ren- 
dered them amiable; and Frederick, finding that he 
could not take the lead of them at his fancy, became 
diſguſted with the whole aſſembly. D'Arget, who 
was a ſenſible man, prudently retired from a theatre, 
the actors of which furniſhed matter of laughter to 
all Europe ; Algarotti did the fame; and D'Arnaud, 
who had reaſons for not eſpouſing either of the par- 
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ties, was diſmiſſed as a ſimpleton ignorant of a court 
life, and eventually proved that he was reſerved for a 
better fate. 

Voltaire had long been fatigued mich theſe quar- 
tels. Rich as he was, and enjoying the molt brilliant 


literary reputation, what need had he of a king? He 


wanted nothing but repoſe, The Akakia had been 
reprinted in Holland, and Frederick, imputing this 
to Voltaire, recommenced his coolneſs. Voltaire de- 
mands permiſſion to retire ; Frederick, piqued, con- 
ſents, demanding the chamberlain's key, the croſs 
of merit, and the contract he had made with him, 
all of which Voltaire returned with the following 
verſes : | | 


Theſe, which with tenderneſs I once receiv'd, 
Return'd, become the ſigns of love aggrieved : 
And thus the ſwain, in jealous rage, reſtores 
The portrait of the nymph whom he adores, 


He did not wiſh to quit the king in diſgrace, and 
ſet ſome value on theſe magnificent baubles, of which 
he had no need, and which he ought never to have 
received, Frederick, ſoftened by theſe pleaſing lines, 


lent him back the key and croſs fo often given and 


returned, and Voltaire ſpoke no more of his retreat. 


Three months after, he aſked permiſſion to go to the 


waters of Plombieres, and Frederick conſented to the 

journey. But, ſcarcely was Voltaire out of the Pruſ- 

ſian ſtates, before an epigram was circulated in Berlin 
againſt the king, which Voltaire's enemies attributed 

to him; and, ſome time after, a ſatire appeared in 
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Saxony, entitled The Private Life of Frederick II. 
and this alſo the literati at Berlin and Potzdam de- 
clared to be the work of Voltaire. 


The king, who ſuſpected that the expedition te to 
Plombières was only a pretext of Voltaire to quit 


As a proof how much Frederick was hurt at the publication of 
Bis Private Life, Mr. Laurent, a very honeſt and eſteemed book. 
ſeller of Paris, gave me the following anecdote. When this work 
firſt made its appearance at Paris, ſtrict orders were ſent by go. 
vernment to the police to ſuppreſs the ſale ; but, like all other 
works of the ſame nature, it was furniſhed by the bookſellers to 
cuſtomers with whom they were acquainted, Mr. Laurent, after 
repeated applications from a perſon who had all the exterior of a 
man of diſtincton, at length agreed to furniſh him with a copy; but 
no ſooner did the purchaſer receive it, than he loaded the bookſeller 
with the moſt virulent reproaches, and inſtantly complained to the 
lieutenant of police. Laurent, ſummoned before Mr. Le Noir, ſoon 
found that the perſon to whom the book had been ſold was no other 
than Baron Goltz, the Pruſſian envoy. The magiſtrate, with great 
auſterity, demanded if he was really guilty of expoſing a book to 
ſale ſo highly reflecting on his Pruſſian majeſty, and which, on the 
repreſentations of his miniſter, had been ſo ſtrictly prohibited! 
Laurent, a man of integrity, firmneſs, and good ſenſe, replied 
without heſitation, avowed the ſale, and quoted to Mr. Le Noir ſome 
of his particular acquaintance, to whom he had likewiſe furniſhed 
it; adding, I certainly am to blame, at leaſt, in this inſtance ; 
« for I truſted wholly to the appearance of the informer, whom ! 
* took to be a gentleman, never dreaming that Monſeigneur” (the 
title of the lieutenant de police) „ had the honour of ranking am- 
« baſſadors among his ſpies.” M. Le Noir, a liberal man, could 
ſcarcely refrain from laughing at this blunt ſpeech of the book- 
ſeller, and, inſtead of puniſhing, has, from that moment, become 
the patron and employer of the worthy Laurent, | 
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him, occaſioned him to be arreſted at Frankfort, for 
the purpoſe of again recovering this key and croſs, 
and his poetical works, as they were termed by Frey- 
tag, his agent at Frankfort. The favourite of Frede- 
rick, and his niece, who came to meet him ar that 
town with a paſſport from the king of France, were 
detained a month at the hotel du Bouc, by an order 
from the royal friend. A guard of twelve ſoldiers 
watched them, and ſtood centry day and night at the 
gate, for the purpoſe of obtaining the key, the croſs, 
and the poetry, which were ſent for to Leipſic. At 
length, Voltaire was ſet at liberty, after reſtoring theſe 
fine things, and eſcaped with paying all expences. 
Voltaire, on his return to France, wrote the Memoirs 
to ſerve as bis own Life, in which Frederick is not ſpa- 
red. The treatment which he received at Frank- 
fort makes ſuch a ſally pardonable; but, after this, 
ſhould he have been reconciled to the king of Pruſſia, 
ſhould he have received his verſes and corrected them, 
or, in that caſe, ought he not at leaſt to have deſtroyed 
this monument of vengeance, ſo oppoſite to his con- 
duct? Frederick even invited him again, at a ſub- 
ſequent period, to return to Berlin; but he was 


cured of the vanity of living familiarly with royal 


poets. (103) 

From this period, Frederick avoided living with 
men of letters of diſtinguiſhed merit, and preferred 
perſons of modeſt worth, amongſt whom he might 
take the lead. The marquis D'Argens, who had no 
fortune, was obliged to remain, and thoſe whom he 
alterwards ſelected, exiting only by his favour, en- 
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deavoured to preſerve it as long as poſſible. In the 
laſt years of his life, a certain abbe, Duval Pirau, and 
two Italian adventurers, whoſe names are unknown 
in the republic of letters, occupied the ſtation of the 
Voltaires, the Maupertuis, the Algarottis, the Ar. 
nauds, and the Argens; and a petty ſcholar of a 
French college was his reader, 

Voltaire has given us the following picture of the 
king's private life at the time he lived with him: 


« He roſe at five in the morning in ſummer, and at 


tc fix in winter. If you wiſh to know the cere- 
ce monies of this royal riſing, what were the great 


c and what the ſmaller privileges of entering hi 


« chamber, the functions of his great chaplain, his 
ec great chamberlain, the firſt gentleman of his bed- 
cc chamber, his chief officer, &c. I will anſwer you, 
<« that a laquey came to light his fire, dreſs and ſhave 
« him, and indeed he almoſt wholly dreſſed himſelf, 
ce His room was not inelegant. A rich baluſtrade of 
4 ſilver, ornamented with little Cupids tolerably well 
© carved, ſeemed to encloſe an alcove bed, the cur- 
cc tains of which were viſible, but behind them, inſtead 
ce of a bed, there was a library: the king ſlept on 
a truckle bed with a flight mattreſs, concealed be- 
& hind a ſcreen. Marcus Aurelius and Julian, thoſe 
t apoſtles of Stoiciſm, did nor ſleep in a more homely 
c manner. 

« At ſeven his prime miniſter arrived with a great 
te bundle of papers under his arm. This prime mi- 
te niſter was a clerk who lodged in the ſecond floor of 
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1 | « de chambre and favourite, and had formerly ſerved 6 
d ; « the king when in the caſtle of Cuſtrin. The ſecre- 
* « taries of ſtate ſent all their diſpatches to the king's 
" « clerk, who brought an extract of them, to which 
A « the king wrote his anſwers, in two words, on the 
4 « margin; and the affairs of the whole kingdom were 

« thus expedited in an hour. (104) Rarely did the ſe- 
hs « cretaries of ſtate, or miniſters on duty, approach 
15 him; there are ſome even who never ſpoke to him. 
at « The king his father had eſtabliſhed. ſuch order in 
wy * the finances, every thing was executed in ſo mili- 
* ce tary a way, and obedience was fo implicit, that four 
* « hundred leagues of _— were governed like an 
his © abbey. 
d. « Towards eleven the king put on his boots, re- 
Wu, « viewed his regiment of guards in his garden, and 
FR at the ſame hour the reſpective colonels were fol- 
alf. * lowing his example in all the provinces. (105) 
of The princes his brothers, the general officers, and 
ell * one or two chamberlains, dined at his table, (106) 
ol which was as good as it could be in a country | 
ad « where there is neither game, tolerable butcher's 
on « meat, nor a pullet, and where the very wheat is 
* brought from Magdebourg. After the repaſt, he 
oſe « retired alone into his cabinet, and made verſes till 
ely * five or ſix o'clock. (107) Then came a young man 

named D'Arget, formerly ſecretary to Valory, the 
eat French envoy, who read to him. (108) A little 
7 * concert began at ſeven, in which the king played 
- of e the flute with as much ſkill as the firſt performer, 


det and pieces were frequently executed of his com, 
de * poſition ; 
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« poſition; for, there was no art which he did not 


cc cultivate, nor could he have experienced the mor- 
ce tification among the Greeks, like Epaminondas, of 
cc acknowledging that he did not underſtand mu- 
« fic.” (109) 

« Supper was ſerved in a little hall, the ſingular 
cc and ſtriking ornament of which was a picture, the 
« defign of which he had given to Peſne, his painter, 
It was a fine figure of 
Priapus. 

« Theſe repaſts were not in general leſs philoſophic 
cc on that account. . . . . . Never did men con- 
ce yerſe in any part of the world with ſo much liberty 


cc reſpecting all the ſuperſtitions of mankind, and never 


« were they treated with more pleaſantry and con- 
« tempt. God was reſpected; but none of thoſe 
ce who had deceived men in his name were ſpared. 


Neither women nor prieſts ever entered the palace. 
= © In a word, Frederick lived without a court, without 


* counſel, and without religious worſhip.” 


wy pleaſantry. 


It was during Voltaire's reſidence at Berlin that 


Frederick fixed upon a prieſt for the object of his 
This prieſt, who was a village curate near 
Stettin, had dared, in a ſermon on Herod, to intro- 
duce ſome alluſions againſt Frederick. The king 


ſent for him to Potzdam, ſummoning him under the 
borrowed name of a prieſt to attend a conſiſtory. 


The poor man was conducted there by perſons em- 


ployed for the purpoſe. The king put on a preacher's 


gown and band, and the marquis D'Argens, and Ba- 
ron Pcelnitz, who had three or four times changed 


their 
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their religion, wore a ſimilar dreſs; a volume of 
Bayle's dictionary was laid on the table, to repreſent 
the Goſpel, and the criminal was introduced by two 
grenadiers to theſe three miniſters of the Lord. © Bro- 
« ther,” ſays the king, © I aſk you, in the name of 
« God, on. what Herod did you preach?” “ On 
« Herod who killed all the little children,” replies 
the good man. © I aſk you, whether it was Herod 
« the Firſt of that name; for, you muſt know that 
« there were ſeveral.” The village parſon was at a 
loſs for an anſwer. © What!” ſays the king, “ you 
« preſume to preach on Herod, without knowing any 
thing of his family! Tou are unworthy of the 
« holy miniſtry : we pardon you, however, for this 
«time; but know that we will excommunicate you, 
« if ever you preach again againſt * perſon con- 
e cerning whom you are ignorant.“ His ſentence 
| and pardon were then delivered to him, ſigned by 
three ridiculous names which they had invented. 
We are going to Berlin to-morrow,” adds the king; 
* we will ſpeak in your favour to our en] don't 


« fail to come there and talk to us.“ The prieſt, 


repairing to Berlin to ſeek for the three clergymen, 
expoſed himſelf to much laughter, but eſcaped with 
this pleaſantry and the expences of his journey. 

Some time after the departure of Voltaire, Mau- 
pertuis went to France to ORG his health, and diſ- 
ſipate his chagrin; after Which he retired to Baſle, in 
Switzerland, where he ach the arms of two monks. 
The philoſophic ſuppers were now entirely at an end. 
at Potzdam, and Frederick, tired of turning ſuper= 
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ſtitions into ridicule, amuſed himſelf with laughing at 
thoſe literati who ſtill remained with him. A certain 
baron Pcelnitz, a poor idiot, whom he had made 
member of his academy, was the continual butt of all 
his railleries. © Wöben will you change your religion 
« for the fourth time? ſaid he. My dear Palnitz,” 
ſaid he on another occaſion, © have forgotten the 
te name of the man you robbed at the Hague by ſelling 
« him falſe ſilver for ſilver without alloy ; be ſo good as 
te to aſſiſt my memory. (110) Much in the ſame man- 
ner did he treat the marquis d'Argens, who ſuffered 
every thing, provided that he could obtain his penſion, 

We tire, however, in the end, with laughing at 
perſons who have neither the wit nor the reſolution to 
reply: Frederick was often ſenſible of this, and ex- 
claimed one day in yawning, © Shall we have no more 

« quarrels, then *” 

The war which broke out in 17 56, awakened him 
out of this ſtate of repoſe, ſo little fitted to an active 
mind like his; and he carried on, as we have ſeen, 
the moſt glorious war the world ever witneſſed, fince 
it is decided that there is glory in making war, 

In the courſe of this war he wrote ſeveral familiar 
letters, ſuch as few kings can write, to the countels 
de Camas, grand miſtreſs of the court of the queen 
dowager. He had a great eſteem for that lady, whoſe 
reputation of virtue ſtood 'very high, and who was 
ſome years older than himſelf. Theſe letters are 
ſtriking proofs that Frederick eſteemed the pleaſures 
ol friendſhip, and knew how to 1 majeſiy aſide to 

| procure them. (111) 
in 
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t MW ' In 1760, when in winter quarters at Leipfic, he 
availed himſelf of theſe leiſure moments to converſe 
© with the German literati of that celebrated town, 


which, with reſpect to letters, is the Paris of Germany. 
He particularly ſaw Gottſched, Gellert, and Winkler. 
The firſt is deemed the creator of the modern Ger- 
man, and has made his countrymen feel that their 
language is ſuſceptible of improvement, but he did 
not pleaſe Frederick. This prince teſtified much 
more eſteem for Gellert, whoſe fables have been tranſ- 
lated into almoſt every language, but whoſe merit 
the French, who poſſeſs la Fontaine, never would ac- 
knowledge. (112) 

After the peace of Hubertſbourg, the king went to 
Morizbourg, where he gave an amicable reception 
to the elector and electreſs of Saxony. This 
journey is remarkable in the private life of Fre- 
derick, It has been a thouſand times ſaid in print 
that he did not like magnificence, and never 
quitted his boots nor the uniform of his guards. 
But it is from this period only that we muſt date the 
king's uſage in that reſpe&, this being, in fact, the 


har laſt time he ever wore a coloured coat, or ſhoes. 


tels From the commencement of his reign to this moment, 
jeen I tie was accuſtomed to give feaſts and carouſals, where 
hole Wl he always appeared in a brocaded ſuit with diamond 
was buttons, eat out of gold plate worth fix or ſeven mil- 


are lions of livres, and neglected nothing at that time to 


ures W give all the ſplendor of magnificence to his court. 


ic to The ſeven years war made him feel, doubtleſs, that 
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the nerves of a ſtate are money, and eſpecially ſuch 
a ſtate as his, and he began to augment his treaſure, 
and extend that rigid ceconomy to every branch of 
government, an attention to which has been conſidered 
by many perſons as avarice, but at bottom was no 
more than an œconomy indiſpenſable from the ſitu- 
ation in which he ſtood. From this moment, then, 
he always wore a blue coat, and, on days of high cere- 
mony, a uniform of embroidered velvet. 

About this time his body began to bend, and his 
head to incline to the right ſide, ariſing, probably, 
from the fatigues of war. His conſtitution was but 
feeble, but he had formed a robuſt temperament by 
dint of activity and labour. He was of the middle 
ſize. He had large blue eyes, and a piercing look, 
He ſpoke German in a very rough manner, and in- 
correctly, but was perfect maſter of the French, and 
then his voice was mild and agreeable. On ap- 
proaching him for the firſt time, if the idea of fo great 
a man threw the perſon introduced into ſome confuſion, 
in the very moment that he ſpoke, the former could 
not avoid finding himſelf at eaſe. He had the art of 
relieving all from their embarraſſinent; and it appears 
probable, that, previous to an interview with any cele- 
brated man, he prepared what he had to ſay to him. 
He ſpoke of war with the military ; of verſes, with 
the poet; of agriculture, with the farmer; of juril- 
prudence,. with the lawyer; of commerce, with the 
merchant ; of politics, with the Engliſhman. If ever 
he talked to a ſhoemaker, a circumſtance by no means 
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extraordinary, his converſation turned, doubtleſs; on 
the quality of leather, and the beſt manner of making 
ſhoes. 


information, and above all of jeſting. (113) The 
women were often the ſubject of his raillery, and he 
took a delight in throwing out ſatires againſt them, 
much in the ſtyle of Boileau and of Juvenal. His 
married courtiers had to expect frequent pleaſantries 
reſpecting the talents of their wives; and when poor 
count S—, who had certainly the moſt virtuous wife 
in Berlin, became angry at theſe ſarcaſms, the king 
was highly amuſed, and redoubled the attack. He 
often aſked women after their natural children ; and 
talked of their victories to princes who never ſaw the 
firing of a muſquet. 
He had no opinion of ohyſicians, and liked to at 
the part of a doctor himſelf. If he talked with any 
one labouring under a diſorder, he never failed to 
preſcribe a regimen and remedies. He ſent pills to 
Voltaire, and all forts of powders and other drugs to 
the princeſs Amelia his ſiſter, and other perſons whom 
he eſteemed. 

His mode of receiving four . for whom he 
ſent in 1785, to replace his own who was juſt dead, 
has been conſidered as rather ſevere. After aſking 


them their names, he ſaid to one, © Your father was 


* aprieſt ;” to a ſecond, © Your father was a ſcoun- 
rel; to another, * How many have you ſent into 
«* the other world? The latter was his uſual queſtion 
to every phyſician the firſt time he {poke to him. 

| 3 f He 


He was fond of aſking queſtions, of communicating 
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He had ſent to Dreſden for an Engliſh doctor, called 


Baylies, to bring inoculation into faſhion in his do- 


minions. On his arrival, he ſent for him and aſked 


his favourite queſtion of How many have you di/- 


te patched into the other world? Baylies, who was as 
warm as witty, immediately replied, © Not ſo many 
« as you, fire!” Frederick, who liked better to play 


upon others, than to be joked with, turned his back 
on him, and never ſaw him from that moment. The 


account given in the Engliſh newſpapers that Baylies 
attended the monarch in his illneſs, and enjoyed his 


confidence to the laſt moment of his life, is, therefore, 


erroneous : never did that phyſician preſcribe a pill or 
a powder for Frederick: ſo worthy of credit are the 
newſpapers ! * 

In 1763, F rederick paid a viſit to D'Alembert, 
whom he brought with him to Berlin. He had fre. 
quently invited him to come and ſupply the place ot 
Maupertuis ; but the philoſopher, warned by the ſhip- 
wreck of Voltaire, did not chuſe to expoſe himſelf on 
ſo tempeſtuous a ſea. During his ſtay at Potzdam, 
Frederick repeated his ſolicitations, and D'Alembert 
perſiſted in his refuſal. The king, piqued, ſaid of 


him, He makes it his glory to refuſe princes, in 


te hopes that poſterity will one day give him credit 


C for his diſintereſtedneſs; but he knows little of poſte- 


* Probably the author is unacquainted with the ſublime art of 


puffing paragraphs in England, which to ſtrangers have the appear- 


ance of fimple articles of news—and ſuch I perfectly recolle 
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« rity; either they will ſay nothing about it, or that 
« he acted very fooliſhly.” 74 4 "x 

Frederick was deceived. It was infinitely better 
to enjoy liberty, eſteem, and tranquillity, in his native 
land, than to go to a remote country to become chief 
of a debaſed ſociety, which the king himſelf took every 
opportunity of turning into ridicule. * 

The following is one of the cauſes of the hatred 
which Frederick conceived againſt his academy. Stun- 
ned with the praiſes which the academicians laviſhed 
upon ſuch of his diſcourſes as were, through his influ- 
ence, read upon ſome occaſions in their aſſemblies, he 
wiſhed to aſcertain whether theſe eulogies were ſincere. 
To effect this, he had a manuſcript in his way tranſmitted 
to the perpetual ſecretary, carefully concealing from 
whom it came. The production was rejected, nor 
did the academy ſo much as deign to notice it. 
Some time after the author's name tranſpired, and 
commendations were then as liberally beſtowed ; but 
the king ſarcaſtically anſwered, © You have taught me 
« what to think of your ſuffrages:” and from that 
moment he never miſſed an opportunity of making 
a jeſt of his academicians, treating them ſometimes as 
nv better than a ſer of idiots, and favouring. every 
matter which appeared againſt them. (114) In the 
laſt years of his life, he wrote to D'Alembert, «© I 
« have little news to give you; as a philoſopher, you 
edo not trouble yourſelf with political affairs, and my 
* academy is too ſtupid to afford you any thing inte- 
« reſting.” He forbade them to nominate their own 
members, which he took upon himſelf, that he might 
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have the pleaſure of aſſociating with them a conſide- 


rable number of moderate literati, much in the manner 


of his father; but with this difference, that he always 


took care to reſerve ſome men of merit, to have it 
ſaid in foreign countries that he poſſeſſed ſuch, and 
protected them. Every winter he ſent for them, and 


diverted himſelf at their expence. (115) Euler, who 


appeared at the academy at the beginning of the reign 
of Frederick, held the ſociety in little eſtimation, as 
too inferior to his genius, and returned to Ruſſia. 
Bitaube, one of thoſe who, towards the end of Frede- 
rick's reign, wrote the pureſt French, was tired of 
Berlin, and went to paſs whole years together at Paris, 
without the king's permiſſion. Prevot, who has 
tranſlated Euripides, remained only a year or two at 
Berlin, and preferred expoſing himſelf, deſtitute as he 
was, to all the viciſſitudes of fortune, rather than ve- 
getate in Pruſſia with a good penſion. The biſhop 
in partibus Pernetti, (116) who had collected together 
no inconſiderable quantity of ducats, thanked Fre- 
derick for all his bounty, and when he went to de- 


mand permiſſion to retire, the king laughed at him 


much with his familiars; but Pernetti, who was ex- 
ceedingly well paid, laughed alſo ſecretly, in his turn, 


and with reaſon, for it was not he who became the 


dupe. On the death of Sulzer, ſearch was made in 
vain for ſome perſon to replace him : the king want- 


ed a Swiſs, knowing that the Swiſs literati bear a jeſt 


with great complacency, when out of their own coun- 
try. Merian, who was employed to find one, met 
with nothing but refuſals from all quarters. Even 
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ſome young prieſts of Geneva diſdained the honour 


of replacing this great man; but at length a young 
preceptor of that city agreed to try whether it would 
not be leſs irkſome to be an academician of Berlin, 
than a pedagogue ; he came, indeed, but ſoon after 
withdrew. The place was then offered to a theologian 
of Stougard, who had gained a half prize of the aca- 
demy.; but the theologian refuſed the place of Sul- 
zer, and from that period to the death of Frederick 
it remained vacant. 4 

Moſt of the French in the academy were ſent to 
the king by D'Alembert, who, when his choice was 
laughed at, anſwered with an excuſe ſimilar to chat 
of the Paris milliners, who, when any of the extra- 
vagant faſhions which they diſplay in their ſhops are 
ridiculed, reply, © They are good enough for the 
« North.” Some of theſe Frenchmen, however, by 
aſſiſting at the academical aſſemblies, conceived that 
they were really men of letters; even affected to 
diſdain the men of merit who had retired, and went 
to Paris to make a parade of an erudition from which 
they promiſed themſelves the acquiſition of much ce- 
lebrity; but, having become mere objects of laughter, 
ſome of them embraced profeſſions which formed 


a a ſad contraſt to the title of academician. (117) 


A circumſtance which more particularly contri- 
buted to throw ridicule on the academy, was the 
order requiring all the memoirs to be drayn up in 
French; a very proper regulation, had the members 
conſiſted only of Frenchmen: but let us figure to 
ourſelves Germans, Swiſs, and Italians, obliged to 

write 
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write and read their memoirs in a language with the 
elements of which they were unacquainted ! Many 
of them got their memoirs corrected by language 
maſters; but when pronounced at their public ſeſſions, 
it was a perfect comedy for a Frenchman, 
Accordingly, ſome of the French publicly turned 
the academicians into ridicule. 'Premontval, one of 
their brethren, publiſhed a periodical work, entitled 
The Preſervative, in which he criticiſed, with much 
pleaſantry, the barbarous language of ſome of the 


_ academicians. Among others, he reproached the 


perpetual ſecretary with having made uſe of the fol- 
lowing expreſſions : les genoux d'une ame (the knees of 
a ſoul); des femmes parleuſes qui Saccrochent au pre- 
mier venu (chattering women who faſten themſelves 
on the firſt comer); des marmites que la mort renverſe 
(cooking pots overſet by death); ces douces fonctions 
de boire, de manger, et de FAIRE JOUER LES AUTRES 
ORGANES, auxquels la nature à attache du plaiſir 
(thoſe delicious functions of eating, drinking, and 
GIVING PLAY TO THE OTHER ORGANS to which na- 
ture has attached pleaſure); and a thouſand other 
flips of the ſame nature, with which he uſed to ſeaſon 
hisdiſcourſes, Another grammarian, named Laveaux,* 
ridiculed them in 1782, in a pamphlet entitled Legons 
de la Langue Frangaiſe donnees & quelques Academiciens 
de Berlin. (118) The king read this pamphlet, was 
amuſed with it, charged the author to compoſe a work 
calculated to correct (as he ſaid) the ſtyle of theſe 


*The author of the preſent work. — T. 
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gentlemen, and furniſhed him with the plan. Laveaux 
publiſhed, in conſequence, a periodical work, under 


the title of Cours de Langue et de Litterature Frangaiſe, 


in which he gave an account of the new works of the 
academicians, and criticiſed their faults rather in a 
cauſtic way, obſerving that there was no other method 


of being attended to in correcting French works in 


Germany. Though the work was ordered by the 
king, dedicated to the king, approved by the king, 
and regularly read by the king, (119) the author 
was expoſed to many perſecutions, from which he 
always extricated himſelf by getting the laughers on 
his ſide. He even reduced ſeveral academicians moſt 
reſpectfully to preſent him their memoirs before they 
ventured to read or publiſh them. Frederick, who 
was fond of this ſort of bickering, and delighted at 
finding matter of laughter againſt his academicians, 
encouraged the author, taking care, likewiſe, to com- 


mend his criticiſms at his ſuppers, in the preſence of 


perſons whom he knew to be the author's friends. 
He affected even to aſk his opinion on ſome manu- 
ſcripts, and charged ſome of his academicians with 
the commiſſion. (120) Some German news-writers 
have blamed Laveaux for commencing his criticiſms 
with the memoir of a miniſter of ſtate who has ren- 


. dered ſervices to Prufſia ;* but ſervices are no plea 


for not writing well when any man thinks proper to 
give his works to the public; beſides that the king 
had expreſsly ordered him to make no exceptions. 


* Suppoſed to be M. de Hertzberg.—T- 
| He 
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He has been amply juſtified by the reception given to 


his works by Frederick ſince that period, and, above 


all, by the good ſenſe of the miniſter himſelf, who, 


after publiſhing that he had been criticiſed without 
' reaſon, has finiſhed by correcting, in the memoirs 
of the academy, all the faults commented _ in his 
own. (121) 

All theſe circumſtances threw ſo much ridicule on 
the academy, that, in 1984, an academician, who, 
notwithſtanding, was a native of France, having been 


proſecuted, in a court of juſtice, for defaming one 


of the common people, was ſentenced to a reparation 
on a deciſion formed from the dictionary of the French 
academy. (122) Nothing can be more laughable than 

to ſee the ſentences of a German tribunal converted 


into leſſons on the French language for French aca- 


demicians ! 


We muſt not here omit ſpeaking of two interviews 


- between Frederick and the emperor Joſeph II. The 
firſt took place the 25th of Auguſt, 1769. Frede- 
rick underſtood that Joſeph intended paying him a 
viſit at his camp at Neiſſe, on his return from Italy, 
and had made the neceſſary preparations to receive 
him. When the emperor arrived, the king was al- 
ready in the epiſcopal palace, and deſcending the 
ſtairs to meet him, at the moment he ſet his foot on the 
firſt ſteps. Joſeph haſtened to mount them, and ac- 
coſted Frederick, ſaying, “At length my wiſhes are 
e accompliſhed !'' The king anſwered, © This is one 
<« of the moſt pleaſe ing days of my life.” Military uſages 
were ſubſtituted in the room of all court ceremonies, 

and 
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and Frederick kept the right as the oldeſt gene- 
ral. (123) The two monarchs ſeated themſelves un- 
der a canopy, and converſed together for ſome time 
in preſence of the prince royal of Pruſſia and prince 
Henry; after this, they both paſſed into a cabinet, 
where they held a private converſation for an hour, 
and, in coming out of it, it was remarked that the 
emperor embraced the king. This interview at an 
end, a courier was diſpatched to M. Benoit, the 
Pruſſian envoy at Warſaw. They then dined together 
with the princes and ſome generals of their ſuit. 
General Laudohn, who was invited to this dinner, 
attempted to place himſelf at the bottom of the table; 
but the king obligingly invited him to take his ſeat by 
his ſide, ſaying, © Come and fit down here, general 
« Laudohn; I always liked better to ſee you by my fide, 
« than face to face.” After the king had returned 
the emperor's viſit, the latter went to ſee the prince 
of Pruſſia, in the king's carriage. The next day, he 
called upon the king on horſeback, to view the mili- 
tary exerciſes ; after which he ſet out for his camp at 
Colin, and Frederick for Breſlaw. | 
The year following, Frederick returned the em- 
peror's viſit in his camp of Neuſtadt, where he was 
received with great reſpect, and the army manceuvred 
in his preſence. | 
An ordinance publiſhed by Frederick in 1772, ſub- 
jecting all manuſcripts deſtined for publication to a 
cenſure, ſeemed irreconcileable with that liberty of the 
preſs which he had invariably granted to all works in 
which he did not immediately concern himſelf; and, 
in 
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in fact, this law appeared the more ſingular, as the 
entrance of all foreign books was freely permitted. 
Bur, theſe contradiftory laws, which were frequently 
_ renewed, are leſs to be attributed to him than to ſome 
perſons in office, who were afraid of ſeeing their con- 
duct arraigned. Theſe men never ceaſed repreſenting 
to the king, that the liberty of the preſs would give 


riſe to works injurious to foreign powers, which might 


occaſion quarrels with his neighbours, and perhaps 
repriſals; and they always ſeized the moment when 
ſome libel of this nature made its appearance to obtain 
ſuch ordinances from the king. The matter was even 
carried fo far as to occaſion a decree, enacting that all 
foreign books ſhould be read by the cenſor before they 
were expoſed to ſale. Now, it is worth obſerving, 
that there is bur one literary cenſor at Berlin, and that 
eight or ten thouſand new works are annually im- 
ported from the fair of Leipſic, not including thoſe 
from France, England, and Italy. We may imagine, 


then, the arduous taſk of the poor cenſor, and what 


patience the Brandenburghers muſt be ſuppoſed to 


poſſeſs, were they to wait forthe permiſſion of reading 


new publications. Thus does paſſion combined with 
authority and want of information, involve govern- 
ments in meaſures the moſt inconceivable, the abſur- 
dity of which is palpable to a man of the moſt limited 
underſtanding. But Frederick, who, in granting 
theſe ordinances, only yielded to importunity, con- 
trived to encourage authors to violate and elude them. 
When a printer was condemned to pay a fine for an 
infraction of the law, it ſeemed only neceſſary that he 

| ſhould 
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ſhould write to the king, who never failed to exempt 
him from it, frequently adding in his anſwer, © M in- 
te tention is to have the preſs free; and a letter to the 
king always procured permiſſion to print, without 


paſſing through the hands of the cenſor. This per- 


miſſion he had granted to one Crantz, who made a 
trade of recording in his wretched ſheets the adven- 
tures of the public walks and coffee-houſes, and the 
oyerſights of the courts of juſtice, but he loſt it in the 
following manner. His paper was entitled, Charlata- 
neries (quackeries), which drew down on him the ven- 
geance of all the quacks; a tolerably numerous tribe 
in every ſtate, One of theſe quacks, watching for a 
favourable moment, read, one day, in Crantz's paper, 


that he would ſpeedily publiſh the guackeries of Vienna: 


an excellent opportunity! He repreſents the matter 
to the king, in a point of view, to the infallible effect 
of which he was no ſtranger, and ſucceeded in pro- 
curing an order to ſubmit in future the quackeries of 
Berlin to the inſpection of the cenſor, in order to avert 
the danger (as he pretended) of ſuffering the impreſ- 
ſion of the quackeries of Vienna. 

Another adventure, which attracted the general 
attention at Berlin in 1784, ſtill more clearly proves, 
the nature of the king's ſentiments in this reſpect. 
There appeared, that year, a little ſatirical romance, 
and the miniſter of ſtate, who had been animadverted 
upon in the Cours de Langue of profeſſor de Laveaux, 
ſuppoſed him to be the author ; and as the latter was 
at that time conteſting with the former the right of 
printing his periodical work without being ſubject to 
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the cenſor, this miniſter conceived himſelf to be 


pointed out in ſeveral paſſages, and perſons were fent 


to the bookſellers to ſeize all the copies. The author, 
who happened to be preſent at this ſeizure, purchaſed 
them all, which he had the courage to have carried to 
his houſe, in preſence of the perſons ſent to take them, 
A correſpondence inſtantly took place between the 
miniſter and the writer, and, in conſequence of a com- 
plaint made by the former to the king, his majeſty 
vote a letter to the preſident Philippi, enjoining M. 
de Laveaux to keep clear of perſonalities; but, no or- 


der was iſſued to ſeize or ſtop the ſale of the romance 


printed without the authority of the cenſor, though 
the author ſold it publiely in his houſe. Laveaux, 

aſtoniſhed at the accuſation of perſonalities, and that 
che king ſhould iſſue ſuch an injunction without en- 
quiry, wrote freely to him, defying his enemies to ſhew 


a ſingle inſtance of reprehenſible perſonality in his 


works, and repreſenting to his majeſty, that he had 
himſelf ordered, encouraged, and approved the criti- 
ciſms he had made. Frederick, who {aw that he had 
been miſunderſtood, wrote a ſtronger letter than the 
former to the preſident Philippi, who took the follow- 
ing method of ſignifying the king's motives and in- 
tentions to the author, The profeſſor waiting on the 
preſident, he ſhewed him every mark of politenels, 
ſent for a bottle of champaign, which he chearfully 
drank with him, laughing at the romance and criti- 
ciſms; and, after two hours converſation and pleaſan- 
try, he read to him the king's letter, ſociably touching 
the brim of each other's glaſs at the emptying of the 

bottle. 
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e bottle. Laveaux, not ignorant of the king's ſenti- 
K ments upon this occaſion, now began to comprehend 
me matter; he was permitted to ſell his romance; it. 
was recommended to him to continue his criticiſms z 
and, agreeably to his own requeſt, he heard no more 
of the nomination of a cenſor. Aſſuredly, if Frederick 
had been deſirous of reſtraining the liberty of the preſs, 
he could not have availed himſelf of a more ſeaſonable 
opportunity, than in the caſe of ſatisfaction demanded 
by a miniſter whom he loved, and who had rendered 
him the greateſt ſervices. Thus terminated the af- 
fair. | | 
While this laughable ſcene was paſſing, in which 
the king played the moſt diſtinguiſhed part, the 
pamphlets entitled Frederick the Great, (a diſguſting 
ſatire againſt the king,) Memoirs to ſerve as the Life of 
Voltaire, The King of Pruſſia's Mornings, The Trial of 
the Three Kings, The Roſe Pot, and a multitude of 
other injurious libels, were publicly expoſed to ſale at 
Berlin, the titles being, alſo, printed in the catalogues 
regularly ſent by the bookſellers to the king. It was 
thus that Frederick oppoſed the liberty of the preſs; 


5 it is thus chat we ſhould give credit to all thoſe anec- 
hy dotes and cabinet orders collected for printers, by their 
the compoſitors, and which are always erroneouſly judged 
eſs, of, when we know neither circumſtances, motives, nor 
ally events, 5 | | 

iti- It was long ſince Frederick had been ſurrounded by 


an- any French literati: the bickerings in which he had 
ing deen involved by their ſociety, and the ingratitude 
the vith which ſome of them had repaid his bounty, filled 
tle, Vor. II. * 5 him 
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him with a ſecret diſguſt, which ſoon diminiſhed his 
paſſion for French literature, and his eſteem for the 
authors of that nation. Perhaps, too, he was a little 
piqued that his poetry had not ſucceeded ſo well in 
France as to compenſate for the pains he had taken 
in compoſing it: at all events, he affected to hold the 
French in leſs eſtimation. This the Germans who 
ſurrounded him perceived, and, therefore, neglected 
no point to confirm him in ſuch a change of ſenti- 
ments. 
Frederick had at Paris a literary correſpondent of 
the name of Thiriot, an extremely well-informed man, 
who was generally called Voltaire's Memory, from his 
ſingular attachment to that great man, and becauſe 
his memory contained a repertory of all the anecdotes, 
repartees, verſes, and ſmart things, which were ſaid or 
printed in the world. This Thiriot, occupied almoſt 
during the ſpace of thirty years in his correſpondence 
with the king of Pruſſia, would have died of hunger 
but for the aſſiſtance of Voltaire. It appears, by a let- 
ter from Voltaire to the king in 1773, (125) chat, 
after the death of this correſpondent, Frederick would 
have no other, and that he was no longer amuſed by 
the literary news of Paris. He ſtill continued, how- 
ever, to hear from D'Alembert ; but we may ſee, by 


letter which he wrote him after an illneſs, in what 


eſtimation he held this intelligence. (126) He calls 


ſome of the pieces ſent to him, @ wretched jumb/: | 


which diſguſted him in the reading. 

The Germans had ſucceeded in diſguſting him 
againſt the French, and almoſt converted him in their 
DS - favour, 
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ſavour, as we may ſee by the ſame letter. But he 
never liked them; and, in truth, the German literati 
of his day were not very amiable. Wolf, whom he 
had ſo highly commended, diſpleaſed him at the very 
firſt interview: he was a cabinet philoſopher, without 
any knowledge of the world; bluſhed at every Word 
the king ſaid to him, and, in anſwering, knew not 
where to place his arms or legs. Frederick called 


| Gottſched a profoundly learned blockhead; a genuine ma- 


gazine of learning where every thing is arranged, but 
who does not himſelf know what it contains ; a pedant 
who ſmelt too ſtrong of the duſt of the library, and had 
no knowledge of the world. 

Frederick entertained, above all, the moſt ſovereign 
contempt for German lawyers and civilians. Lude- 


wic, Schmauſs, and Moſer, the three greateſt civilians - 


Germany ever poſſeſſed, lived in his dominions at the 
commencement of his reign. He wiſhed to read ſome 
of their greatly celebrated works; but he was fo diſ- 
couraged and diſguſted by their barbarous and diffuſe 
ſtyle, that he conceived the moſt unfavourable opinion 
of their authors, and of thoſe who commended them, 
and would not even permit them to teach in the uni- 
verſities, He laughed at the erudition of theſe men, 
who wrote in barbarous Latin, and in bad German, 
reſpecting the intereſts of courts, and who, in reaſon- 


ing concerning treaties, had not the ſmalleſt idea f 


what was - paſſing in the cabinets. Ludewic, whe 
wrote for the houſe of Auſtria, for which he was enno- 
bled by the emperor Charles VI. could not, for this 
reaſon, be very agreeable to Frederick; Moſer, by 


Q 2 com- 
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compoſing a Latin treatiſe in favour of the pragmatic 
ſanction, was alſo guilty of an offence ſo irreparable in 
the king's eyes, that he was under a neceſſity of quit- 
ting Berlin; and Schmauſs, who thought to ſtand 
well with the court on account of his work in defence 
of the houſe of Brandenbourg, could only remain 
ſome time at Halle, and finally retired to Gœtingen. 
© The German language,” obſerved Frederick, 
cc js only a jargon deſtitute of grace, and which every 
te one treats according to his caprice. It conſiſts of 
te terms employed without ſelection, the moſt expreſ- 
* ſive and peculiar words being neglected, and the 
ce meaning of things drowned in epiſodical oceans, 
se This half barbarous language is divided into as 
ce many dialects as Germany has provinces. Each 
« circle is convinced that its jargon is the beſt, What 
ce is written in Swabia 1s unintelligible at Hamburgh, 
te and the ſtyle of Auſtria appears obſcure in Saxony. 
ce Melpomene has been courted among the Germans 
ce only by untoward votaries, ſome ſtalking upon ſtilts, 
cc others crawling in the dirt; and all of them, rebels 
e againſt her laws, knowing neither how to intereſt 
ce or touch the heart, have been rejected from her 
dc altars.” ES | f 
It is certain that the German was ſuch as Frederick 
deſcribes it, at his acceſſion to the throne; but he wrote 
this in 1780, when that language had greatly changed, 
many writers having lately expreſſed themſelves with 
clearneſs, elegance, and preciſion. If the men of ge- 
nius who: have made ſuch efforts to reform the Ger- 
man literature have not generally ſucceeded, it is not 
E103 - their 
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their fault, but that of the nation. In many parts of 
Germany the only ſcience, the ſcience which alone 
can lead to conſideration, honours, and fortune, is the 
jus publicum, which powerful princes ridicule, and 
which is of no ſervice but for the weak. The moſt 
inconſiderable compiler in that line is more eſteemed 
than the ſublimeſt poet, or the moſt elegant hiſtorian, 
and the great number of civilians whoſe ſtyle is {till 
barbarous and unintelligible, contribute to perpetuate 
bad taſte and barbariſm. Who would imagine that 
the Germans have an excellent work on the ſynoni- 
mous words of their language, in the ſtyle of the 
French Synonymes of Girard and Roubaud, which is 
almoſt totally unknown, and that its author, by wri- 
ting four volumes on ſo uſeful a ſubject, has not been 
able to acquire the ſmalleſt ſhare of glory, while a 
miſerable pamphlet, on the rights of a petty nobleman 
who has not four hundred a year income, is ſometimes 
extolled to the ſky throughout the empire? 

It is not aſtoniſhing, therefore, that Leſſing, who, 
after forming himſelf by the French, has ſo bitterly 
traduced them; that Mendelſohn, that Wieland, 
Weiſſe, Engel, Ramler, Geſner, Zolikofer, Sulzer, 
Kant, Garve, Weſel, Bürger, Claudius, and others, 
ſhould have had fo little influence in general on the 
language, It is not aſtoniſhing that ſo few Germans 
ſhould have adopted and purſued the ſame career 
wich theſe great writers. Several of theſe authors 
either actually languiſh, or have languiſhed, in the 
obſcurity of a ſubaltern college, with barely to ſupply 
their moſt urgent neceſſities, while heavy commen- 
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tators on the golden bull, without ſtyle and without 
orthography, not unfrequently enjoy an immenſe for- 
tune, in deſpite of genuine men of letters. Frederick 


himſelf, who has written on the defects of the German 


language, has contributed more than any perſon to 


retard its progreſs by the contempt with which he 


treated thoſe who cultivated it with fucceſs. Under 
his reign, never could Ramler, Engel, Mendelſohn, 
Garve, or Kant, obtain admiſſion into his academy, 


in which he indiſcriminately placed maſters of Paris 


boarding-ſchools, or French coloniſts whoſe language 
had degenerated. (127) Frederick-William IT. has 
rectified this error ; all the German literati of acknow- 


ledged merit have been honoured, at his acceſſion to 


the throne, with a place in the academy of Berlin, 
and the comte de Hertzberg is named curator. 

It is to this miniſter that Germany 1s more eſpeci- 
ally indebted for the eſtimation in which Frederick, 
towards the end of his life, ſeemed to hold German 
writers and the language. This wiſe miniſter, whoſe 
reputation is as firmly eſtabliſhed in the political as 
in the literary world, being at Breſlaw during the ne- 
gociations for the peace of Teſchen, in 1779, main- 
tained the hanour of the national language in his fa- 


miliar converſations with Frederick. The king pre- 


tending that it was impoſſible to tranſlate Tacitus 


into German, M. de Hertzberg ſent him a German 


tranſlation of ſome paſſages of that author, and the 
king replied, © Aye, this is good German, and one of 
« the Het pieces I have read,” The patriot miniſter 
was not content with this, but, being ſoon after at 
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$:ns-Souci, he had ſome German books read to the 
king, who laughed at them. (128) It was on this 
occaſion that Frederick publiſhed 4 Diſſertation on 
the German Literature, the Defedis with which it may be 
reproached, the Cauſes of theſe Defetts, and the Means of 
correfting them. 

M. de Hertzberg, who is, unqueſtionably, an ex- 
cellent judge of this matter, notwithſtanding all his 
patriotiſm and enthuſiaſm for his language, could not 
help avowing, that the king's remarks were no leſs judi- 
cious than profound; that this publication, inconfide- 
rable in bulk, but rich in obſervations, was applauded. 
by the well-informed part of the German nation. (129) 
He wrote to Frederick, after peruſing the work, « I 
te foreſee that all ſenſible and unprejudiced Germans 


« will be enchanted to find, that a king, who has car- 


e ried the glory of his nation to the higheſt pitch by 
* the ſword and by the pen, but who has been hitherto 
«deemed to hold the German tongue in no great 
« eſtimation, is, nevertheleſs, of all men, he who has 
the molt profoundly ſtudied its ſtrength and feeble- 
« nels, and /ays down the beſt rules for its improve- 
© ment.” One of the methods propoſed by Frederick 
for amending the German language, was by adding 
vowels to words terminating in conſonants. * Vow- 
* els,” he remarks, © pleaſe the ear; too many con- 


e ſonants near each other hurt it, as they require more 


* trouble to pronounce, and have nothing ſonorous. 


„We have a great number of auxiliary and active 


« verbs, the lait ſyllables of which are dead and diſ- 
4 ek, as ſagen, geben, nebmen: put an aà to the 
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te end of theſe terminations, and make ſagena, gebena, 
te nehmena, and the ear will be delighted with the 
te ſounds.” Another method propoſed by Frederick, 
is to tranſlate Tacitus, and other authors, whoſe ſen. 
tenticus flyle, he adds, will oblige the tranſlators to 
abandon their idle terms and uſeleſs words. (130) 
Frederick refuſed to ſee the German literati, whom 
he conſidered as ſo many pedants, and uſed to cite, 
as an inſtance of their abſurdity, the following paſſage 
of Profeſſor Heineccius, in a dedicatory epiſtle to a 
queen: © Thro majeſtæt glenzen wie ein karfunkel 
te am finger der jetzigen zeit; © Your majeſty __ 
like a carbuncle on the finger of the preſent age: 
and this other from a poet, who ſays to his patron, 
« Schieſs, groſer gener, ſchieſs deine. ſtrablen, armditk, 
te auf deinen knecht bernieder ;” or, © Diffuſe, great 
* protector, diffuſe thy rays, thick as my arm, upon 
ce thy ſervant.” He recollected the awkwardneſs of 
Wolf, the pedantry of Gottſched, and the indiffe- 
rence of Gellert. In his expeditions into Sileſia, he 
often amuſed himſelf with the pedantry of the reCtor 
of the college of Breſlaw, called Arletius, whom he ſent 
for to divert him. This man, who is a living repertory 
of titles, rare books, editions, dates, facts, and names 
of ancient and modern hiſtory, is, in other reſpects, 
wholly deſtitute of taſte and knowledge of the world. 
The firſt time Frederick ſent for him, he cited to him 
ſome names taken from the obſcure hiſtory of the 
ancient Slavi and Bohemians, and the king acknow- 
ledging that he knew nothing of them, “ am aſto- 
| 2 viſhed af that,” repHet the Pedant; te for, your 
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« majeſty has written the Memoirs of Brandenbourg.” 
« Tt is a great error,” ſaid he, another rime, to the 
king, © that, ſince the beginning of your majeſty's 
« reign, the letters D. G. (dei gratià) are no longer 
« put upon the coin.“ The king anſwered him, 
« that neither were theſe two letters to be found on 
« the coin of the ancient emperors.” I know that 
« yery well,” replied Arletius ; * but all theſe emperors 
tt gere Pagans,” He maintained likewiſe that Greek 
ſhould form the chief ſtudy of young princes, and he 
expreſſed great ſurpriſe that it was neglected. (131) _ 
| Attempts were made gradually to overturn the pre- 
judices with which men of this fort had inſpired the 
king, and ſome literary Germans, conſidered as leſs 
pedantic, were recommended to his attention. He 
ſaw Garve, a man of learning, of Breſlaw, who, after 


'Mendelſohn, paſſes for one of the greateſt philoſo- 


phers in Germany. (132) At Berlin, Nicolai was in- 
troduced to him, a bookſeller and author, who has 
compoſed a tolerably pleaſing romance, who pub- 


liſhes a journal entitled The German Library, in which 


the French are often rather harſhly treated, and has 
written Travels not in the ſtyle of Tacitus. Meierotto, 
rector of one of the colleges of Berlin, author of ſeveral 
good elementary books, and, (towards the end of his 
life) Gleim, an agreeable poet, were admitted to his 
preſence. | | 
The Italians, who frequently attended upon the king, 
favoured the views of the Germans, and nothing was 
talked of but the progreſs of German literature, and 
the decline of letters in France. By cenſtantiy re- 
| . peating 
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ce peating a thing,” obſerves W ce were it it falls 
ce we at laſt make ourſelves believe it.” Frederick 
believed, then, or pretended to believe, that the French 
no longer wrote any thing but inſipidities, and that 
the Germans and Engliſh only had common ſenſe, 
It was at this period he wrote to D'Alembert, © Were 


But young again, I would divorce myſelf from the 


« French, and range on the ſide of the Engliſh and the 
& Germans.” 
be ground- work was thus laid, when an Italian, 
whom the king's favourites. had ſent for to Berlin, to 
become a member of the academy, thought to ſtrike 
the laſt ſtroke. This was the abbe Denina, known by 
an Italian work on The Revolutions of Lady, ſaid to be 
the production of a learned prelate of that country, 
but given to the world under the name of the abbe, 


This perſon, piqued againſt the French, becauſe. 


Voltaire had formerly treated him as a pedant in his 
Man of forty Crowns, (133) becauſe the French had 
not ſpoken early enough of his works, and becauſe 
his reputation did not equal that of Raynal, (134) 
gave a looſe to his animoſity in the moſt ridiculous 


diſcourſe ever committed to the preſs ſince pedants, 


have been accuſtomed to ſcribble upon paper. The 
pretext for this ſingular production was the article 
Spain, inthe New Encyclopedia, alphabetically arranged. 

(135) M. Maſſon de Morvilliers, the author of this 
article, had aſked, © J/hbat do we owe to Spain? and 
added, © For two centuries, for four, for ten centuries, 
ce what has ſhe done for Europe?” The Italian abbe 


thou ght to anſwer this queſtion in a diſcourſe read by 
him 
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„ him the 26th of January, 1786, at a public meeting 
k ol the academy. (136) The good abbe pretends that 
ch we may aſk, on the contrary, * MVhat bas France ever 
at done for the human race ſince ſbe exiſted? and it 
ſe. s nearly on this theſis that the whole of his eloquent 
diſcourſe turns. His mode of demonſtration is ſtill 


re 
be more ridiculous than the theſis itſelf, He pretends, 
he that France 1s greatly behind Spain in theology, as 
the Spaniards were the inventors of the ſcholaſtic theo- 
m, e: he pretends, that the Spaniſh inquiſition contracted 
0 the ferocity with which it has been reproached, in Pro- 
ke vence and Languedoc; and compares lettres de cacbet 
by Wl to the auto-da-fi, He lays prodigious ſtreſs on the 
be ſervices Spain has rendered the univerſe, by eftabliſh- 
ry, is the religious orders, and is cruelly ſevere on France 


for having founded only the Carthuſians. According 


do him, Europe owes much to Spain for the ſyſtem of a 
his WW permanent ſoldiery, eſtabliſhed by Ferdinand the Catho- 
ad lic. He inſinuates that Monteſquieu formed himſelf 
uſe em the works of the reverend fathers Suarez, Vaſ- 
4) *, Sc.; that, but for the work of a certain Spa- 
ue niard, named Couvarruvias, France never would 
nts, have poſſeſſed The Spirit of the Lats; and he diſcovers 
"he more erudition in the holy councils of Spain, than in 
icle che works of the immortal Pithous. We are indebt- 


ed. Ned to Spain, he remarks, for the medicinal ſcience, 
this MW ſince medicine comes from the Arabs, and the Arabs 
and inhabited Spain. He forgets that the Spaniards firſt 
ies, ¶ brought us the venereal diſorder, when he wiſhes to 
bbe Nexcite our gratitude for their having been the firſt to 
| by [diſcover the efficaciouſneſs of mercury as an antidote. 

| He 
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He ſays, that the Spaniards are the reſtorers of ana. 
tomy, without reflecting, that, ſo late as the reign of 
Charles V. the univerfity of Salamanca deliberated, 
Whether a dead body might be diſſected without injurin 
the conſcience? and that the inquiſition wanted to 
burn Veſale, the Fleming, for having diſſected dead 
bodies. It is enough for a man of letters to have tra. 
velled in Spain previous to the publication of a work, 
or the making any diſcovery ; this is ample evidence 
in favour of our abbe, to prove that the work or dil. 
covery has been-borrowed from the Spaniards. [f 
we may believe him, Deſcartes took all his ideas from 
them; it is to the Spaniards we owe mulic, painting, 
architeCture, ſculpture, poetry, hiſtory, romances, and 
even the game of ombre, He alledges that the fir 
Troubadours, or ancient bards of Provence, were 
Spaniards, becauſe they flouriſhed in Provence; and 
the Spaniards have three or four good epic poems, 
while the French have only one. He aſſures us that 
Boileau's Art of Poetry is only a collection put in 
rhyme; the Henriad, the Lutrin, &c. deteſtable, in 
compariſon of thoſe three or four Spaniſh poems, 
which he does not name, and concerning which n0 
perſon can form a conjecture. In his opinion the 
French never would have had the Horaces, Cinns, 
Rodogune, Polieutte, Iphigenie, Athalie, Zaire, Ma bench 
the Miſanthrope, the Tartuffe, L' Avare, in a word, not 
even the Marriage of Figaro, without the Fein dt 
Pierre, Jodelet, and Don Japbet d' Armenie. 

This is a ſketch of the abſurdities with which the 
abbe's diſcourſe was filled. He declares, in an adver- 

3 | 5 tiſement, 
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tiſement, that Frederick was of the ſame opinion; 
and, in his dedication to M. de Hertzberg, he aſſures 
the public that he propoſes, by this work, 10 hinder 
the French from pretending to the excluſive privilege of 
influencing the ſtudies, the works, and taſtes of every 
other nation. 

Some perſons of merit, ſuch as the duke i Brunſ- 
wick, the count de Mirabeau, and others, who were 
preſent at this aſſembly, were unable to ſuppreſs their 
indignation, and ſarcaſins were circulated through the 
whole company. As we may imagine, a work of this 
nature did not paſs uncriticiſed. It was turned into 
ridicule by the Germans themſelves, though no admi- 
rers of French literature. The good abbe, ſcouted by 
both nations, flew into a very unedifying rage, and 
vomited forth againſt his antagoniſts a torrent of in- 
jurious expreſſions, in a pamphlet entitled Lettres 
critiques, Oc. not feeling that this was acknowledging 
his defeat, and thar, being unable to confound his 
adverſaries, it would have been wiſer to have remained 
flent, Accordingly, no writer has taken the trouble 
to reply. In this anſwer he had the imprudence to 
reveal matters which paſſed at prince Henry's table, 
where he was not admitted, but which had been com- 
municated to him by ſome indiſcreet perſon of the com- 
pany. This enlightened prince, who loves the French, 
and is himſelf worthy the love of all nations, expreſſed 
his indignation at theſe proceedings, and the poor ab- 
bẽ had the mortification to ſee himſelf diſavowed, even 
by the very pions to whom he had preſumed to ad- 
W dreſs 
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in crowning the rnemoir of M de Rivarol, to prove to 


come conceited and affected, they could not have 


with examples of the moſt extraordinary ſtyle: in it I ent 


_ TT 0 

dreſs his Lettres critiques, who were vexed when they 

obſerved their names brought forward in a work of WM c| 

fuch a nature. (137) as 
Denina was member of the academy of Berlin, 

while the abbe Raynal, who paſſed near two years at WW (1 


Berlin, and would have ſettled there, had the king 
teſtified any deſire to have him in his academy, was MW of 


not invited to remain. (138) So ſtriking was the 


difference between the Frederick of 1750 and the Ml ct 

Frederick of 1784! The ridiculous pamphlets of the 

abbe Denina, and a prize given to the count de Riva. i 

rol for his work on the Cauſes of the Univerſality of the & 

French Language, were the two laſt exploits of the ne 

academy of Berlin under the reign of Frederick, and, 

in fact, the laſt gaſp of that ſociety ; for Frederick. pr 

William II. has laid the foundation of a new ſociety, ha 
Had it been the expreſs intention of the academy, | 


the king that the ſtyle of the French authors was be- 


made a better choice; but the perſons who cried up 
this memoir to the ſkies, had no ſuch refinement, | 
They really admired it, declaring loudly, before the hir 
unſealing of the billet, that they knew no man of let- 


o * * 

ters in France, not even the immortal Buffon, the 5 
. : s 1 

beſt writer of whom that country could ever boaſt, I . 


capable of producing a maſter- piece of this nature. fon 
Yet this memoir is filled from one end to the other had 


we find, 


. 
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Les expreſſions figurees ſont comme aſſiſes 2 la porte de 
chaque profeſſion.....(Figurative expreſſions are ſeated, 
as it were, at the door of each profeſſion, ) E 

Les pottes ẽtrangers ſerrent de pres Ie ftyle figure....u. 
(Foreign poets ſtick cloſe to the figurative ſtyle.) 

Un concert de voix troubls par un filence..... (A concert 
of voices diſturbed by a ſilence.) 

Le monde qui change d'attitude.....(The world which 

changes attitudes.) 

Lacher du Grec tout pur.... (To ſpout pure < Great ) 

La langue Frongaiſe eſt une plantte qui a ſes ſatellites 


6 une temperature... (The French language is a pla- 


net which has its ſatellites and a temperature.) 

Ceſt une medaille, qui a une phyſionomie, qui a un 
probite attachte d ſon gemie.....(It is a medal, which 
has a phyſiognomy, a probity attached to its genius.) 

Among others, there is a phraſe, too, on Voltaire, 
the ſenſe of which I leave to be unravelled by our 
modern CEdip1. 

Linfatigable mobilité de ſon ame e de feu Pavait ap- 
pells 2 P hiftoire fugitive des hommes, &c. Sc..., (The 
indefatigable mobility of his ſoul of fire had called 
him to the fugitive hiſtory of men, &c. &c.)* 


* The tranſlator has given a literal tranſlation of theſe rhap- 
ſodies of this count de Rigmarole, to afford ſome idea of his non- 
ſenſe to the Engliſh reader: and ſurely no man deſerves leſs mercy 
from the literary world; for, ſince his return from Berlin, he has 
had the vanity and impertinence to aſſume the office of critic and 
cenſor general of the works of every man of merit and real talents 
in his own country). | 

TRANSLATOR, 
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Mn ſpite of all this, however, the count de Rivarol 


was choſen member of the academy of Berlin, 
Such were the efforts made to diſguſt Frederick 
againſt the French, to whom he was indebted for part 


of his glory: for, without the French language, 


without the maſter- pieces of that nation, the leſſons of 


Voltaire, his familiar and intimate communication 


with F rench men of letters, and the commendations 
laviſhed on him in French works which flew from 
pole to pole, Frederick would ſcarcely have been diſ- 


tinguiſhed but as a fortunate conqueror, and the 


greateſt part of his hiſtory would have been written in 


characters of blood. His literary glory, had he ever 


acquired any in his native language, would have 
wretchedly expired, like that of moſt of the Germans 
of his day, on the banks of the Oder or the Rhine; 
Europe would not have known him as an agreeable 
poet, an elegant hiſtorian, and. an amiable philoſopher; 
at leaſt, his works would not have been read as they 
now are, in every country poſſeſſed of literature and 
taſte: and this, ſurely, was what Frederick felt when he 
firſt formed the project of eſtabliſhing a name ; this it 


was which made him ſeek, with ſo much ardour, men 


celebrated in the world of letters, to engrave his name 
on the temple of memory. | 

Frederick was wrong in affecting, towards the end 
of his life, a contempt for the literary productions 
of a nation which ſtill poſſeſſed a Raynal, a Buffon, 
a Marmontel, a Delifle, a Diderot, a Necker. If it 
was the effect of weakneſs, we muſt impute it to his 


age, which influenced his judgment; if the reſult of 


policy 
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policy (as has been alledged), it was fallacious; his 
glory ſtood not in need of contraſt, The perſons who 
occaſioned this revolution in his old-age, gratified, 
perhaps, their jealoufy of the French nation, and were | 
ſeduced by the glimmerings of a miſtaken patriotiſm z; 

the event will prove whether they really ſtruggled for 


| the glory of the ſovereign and the country. Cathe- 


rine II. eſteemed Voltaire, and thought him better 
calculated than any man to make the whole world 
acquainted with the merit of the founder of the Ruſſian 
empire. | | 

It ſeems difficult, no doubt, to paſs a judgment on 
the works of Frederick, Voltaire has pretended that 
he corrected them; and others, who, ſtill more than 
Voltaire, thould have been filent on the ſubject, have 
boaſted, ſince his death, of having furniſhed him with 
the materials for his hiſtory : take from him mate 
rials and ſtyle, what will there remain? Let us ſpeak 
out: either materials collected by the ſtudent of an 
univerſity, or the corrections of an able man, do not 
ſuffice in the formation of a good work. To dry, 
meagre, and confuſed extracts, a conſiſtence, colour- 
ng, and order, muſt be given: a plan muſt be traced 
out, and its parts proportioned and diſtributed ; they 
muſt be thrown into agreeable forms, connected to- 
gether, and rendered proper to form a whole. This 
vas the work of Frederick. As for the ſtyle, what 
v bad cannot be corrected. A good work muſt be the 
produce of a ſingle caſt, which genius alone can ope- 
tate: in coming out of the mould, the workman 
may find ſome parts to poliſh, ſome trifling deficien- 
You II. 1 cies 
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cies to correct; but it is to the artiſt we are indebted 
for the maſter piece. If a ſtatue be deſtitute of gra- 
ces, if there be no proportion in the dimenſions, where 
is the Phidias who ſhall correct it to the point of ex- 
cellency ? He muſt break it, and make another. On 
the other hand, ſhould there exiſt only a few ble. 
miſhes in the acceſſary parts, is he who corrects them 
entitled to claim the glory of the work? The Memsir; 
of Brandenbeurg will always hoid a diſtinguiſhed rank 
among our beſt hiſtorical productions: we love to {ee 
a king throwing aſide his rank to aſſume the quality 
of an hiſtorian, and ſpeaking of his houſe and of hi: 
anceſtors with a nobleneſs, a modeſty, a wiſdom, 
which conſtantly diſcover the philoſopher, whilſt they 
conceal the man. The Art of War 1s a poem wherein 
we meet with (I will not ſay verſes, but) whole paſſa- 
ges which Voltaire would not have diſavowed, and 
which, with all his corrections, he never could have 
brought to their preſent ſtate of perfection, had they 
been compoſed by a common genius. Theſe two 
productions, and his Anti-Machiavel, would have 
ſufficed to immortalize a Frenchman, and they are the 
work of a German and a king! The Eulogies be 
compoſed in memory of ſome of his deceaſed friends, 
do honour to his heart, and, whatever his detractors 
may aſſert, they never can prevent us from eſteeming 
them as ſo many acts of public homage rendered by 1 
king to gratitude and friendſhip; and, ſurely, ſuch 
circumſtances are conſiderable proofs of merit. Some 
of his familiar Epiſtles would not diſgrace the works of 
La Fare and Chaulieu; and he has written letters do 
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the counteſs de Camas, to D'Alembert, and ſeveral 


others, which breathe as much nature, facility, and 


grace, as occur in many of the letters of Madame 
Deshoulieres, not to mention thoſe infipid and weari- 
ſome details which ſo frequently diſguſt us in the lat- 
ter. And where 1s the Frenchman who has written 
like him upon the military art? Pleaſantry is the 
only ſpecies of writing wherein Frederick has nor al- 
ways ſucceeded. This ſpecies, the moſt difficult 
perhaps of all, and which nature ſeems to have pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the French, cannot, I imagine, 
be ever happily attained to in a foreign language. 
There is none which requires a more perfect acquaint- 
ance with turns, expreſlions, alluſions, metaphors, and 
the habit of introducing a charm in ſuch writing to 
which deſcription is inadequate, and which is rarely 
to be acquired by ſtrangers, howſoever unremitted 
their attention to the ſtudy of a language. His tale 
entitled * The Failure of the Miracle,” has not, un- 


| queſtionably, the ſimplicity and graces of La Fontaine, 


In 1753, he attempted to play upon the public and 


news- writers in three letters in proſe, which we cannot 


read without pleaſure, becauſe it is eaſier to jeſt in 
proſe than poetry. It was on the ſubject of theſe 


letters that Voltaire thus addreſſed him in a peeviſh 
mood : 


O! Second Julian! Frederick the Great ! 
Form'd to inſtruct and govern ev'ry ſtate ! 

Some letters for the Public you indite. 

Beware ! leſt they ſhould anſwer what you write / 


R 2 Indeed, 
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Indeed, it is ſingular that Frederick, after writing 
theſe letters, and his heroi-comic poem on Poland 
(many« poignant paſſages of which have been ſeen by 
ſome of the literati, and, if not ſuppreſſed, ought to 
appear in his poſthumous works), ſhould ſo ridiculouſly 
have intereſted himſelf againſt Voltaire's pamphlet 
on Maupertuis. (139) No perſon was more fond of 
fatires than himſelf, nor did he let even Voltaire eſcape 
him. We know that this celebrated man had the pre- 
ſumption to make a declaration of love to a filter of 
the king in the following verſes: 


How oft fair Truth, delighting to unbend, 

Can to deceit her beauteous aſpect lend 
Sleeping, I ſaw, in an ecſtatic dream, 

O'er my crown'd head the Sun of empire beam. 
I lov'd you, then, and, then, that love declar'd: 
My better half of pow'r the gods have ſpar'd : 
Waking, without my throne, I more than reign, 
Since, all my joys, ſave thoſe of ſway, remain. | 


Frederick thus anſwered in the name of the prin- 
ceſs : 


Whatever view directs our chief career, 
Analogous to this, the dreams appear, 
Heroes may dream that they the Rhine have croſt; 
And Merchants that their freight has millions coſt. 
In dreams, dogs bark againſt the lucid moon ; 
But, that, in dreams, Voltaire ſhould play the loony 
And think himſelf elected Pruſſia's king, 
Shews that from dreams too wild vagaries ſpring. 


He made ſome verſes on Candide, which, as they 


are little known, we ſhall ewe che reader. 
1 | The 
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The little, worthleſs wretch Candide 

Of ſenſe and modeſty has need. 

Such wants as theſe proclaim the ſpark 

Young brother to the Joan of Arc. 

His aged fire, to grow leſs old, | 
Would give a plenteous purſe of gold, - 'A 
They juvenility regain 

Who write in ſuch a boyiſh ſtrain. 

« All is not well, the author cries : 

To prove this fact, the pages riſe, 


4 Al's wrong” (he ſwears) ; and, faithful, till, 
Each page reechoes, All is ill /” 


We know likewiſe the ſatirical verſes he made 
againſt the French nation, and Louis XV. who then 
governed it. As they have been printed in the Me- 
moirs to ſerve as the Life of Voltaire, we ſhall not 
here repeat them, nor the ſtill more cutting anſwer 
returned by order of the duke de Choiſeul. 

Frederick has been reproached with ſometimes lay- 
ing good poets under contribution, and borrowing 
without ceremony whole hemiſticks from Boileau, 
Rouſſeau, Voltaire, and others. It muſt be allowed 
that we cannot wholly exculpate him from 'this re- 
proach. Since his death, a copy of verſes has been 
publiſhed, compoſed not many years ſince, which 
announces the decline of the poet, and makes us for- 
get the pupil of Voltaire. (140) Theſe verſes, cer- 
tainly, were neves corrected by another hand ; for he 
had no perſon about him at that time capable of cor- 
recting French poetry. Had they not been compoſed 
at ſo advanced an age, we might from them be ena- 
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bled to judge of his real poetic talent; and there is 
reaſon to think, that we ſhall find ſeveral pieces in his 
poſthumous works, where the poet will appear 1n his 
true colours. 
We ſhould have till much to add adatting his 
private life; we might ſpeak of his prodigious me- 
mory, of his love for ſolitude and gardening, of his 
taſte for fruits, of his attachment for thoſe animals 
which are the ſymbols of fidelity, of his familiarity 
with the perſons uſually about him, and with his do- 
meſtics; but we have thrown together, at the end of 
this volume, a number of anecdotes, which will ſup- 
ply what we ſhall here omit. Theſe facts paint the 
character better than any reaſoning. Let us paſs, 


therefore, to the particulars of his Uneſs and his 
death. 


For ſome years the king was very infirm; he was 
tormented by the gout, ſubject to frequent indi- 
geſtions, and his ſtrength diminiſhed from day to 
day. Yet, until his death in 1786, never did his 
infirmities prevent him from attending, as uſual, his 
reviews, or from viſiting the different provinces of 
his dominions. He has been known to review his 
troops, and gallop through all the ranks, as if he felt 
no pain, notwithſtanding that the abſceſs which had 
broken out upon him, and approached to a ſuppu- 


. , 


ration, frequently, upon ſuch occaſions, touched the q 
ſaddle. hi 
In Auguſt, 1785, he reviewed his army in Sileſia, W 2 
-F 


in very bad weather; and on the 24th there was a 
| continual 


& 
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continual fall of rain, which the king received on his 


body, during four or five hours, without ſo much as 
covering himſelf with a cloak. On his return, it ap- 
peared that all his cloaths were ſoaked to the very 
| ſhirt, and water was poured out of his boots as from a 
| pitcher. This expedition greatly hurt his health, 


When returned to Potzdam, he was attacked by a 
fever, and for the firſt time became unable to aſſiſt at 
tne military exerciſes of Potzdam, which take place 
in the month of September. He appointed general 
Rohdich to review the foreign regiments, and the 
reigning monarch, then prince royal, to ſuperintend 


| the manceuvres : but, his malady did not prevent him 


from dictating himſelf the diſpoſition of thoſe exer- 
ciſes throughout the three days of their duration ; and 
he always gave the word in preſence of his generals 
and the foreigners of diſtinction then at Potzdam. 
Towards the end of autumn, the fever quitted him, 
and was ſucceeded by a violent cough ; but the gout, 
which uſually attacked him at this ſcaſon, did not 
make its appearance. The cough, ſtill augmenting, 
prevented him from taking regular ſleep ; but, this 
ſituation, though it greatly weakened, him, did not in 
the leaſt influence his activity in buſineſs; he did not 
for a ſingle day diſcontinue to read all the diſpatches 
of his miniſters in fareign courts, the reports of the 
chiefs of the different departments, nor the immenſe 
quantity of letters and petitions from individuals which 
he was continually receiving, Every morning at four 


or five o'clock, he, as uſual, ordered the three cabinet 


ſecretaries to enter, one after the other, and dictated 
R 4 an{wets 
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anfwers to all theſe papers, from the moſt important 
diſpatch to the moſt trifling letter and the moſt frivo. 
lous demand frorn the loweſt of his ſubjects. This 


occupation generally laſted till 7 or 8 o'clotk. After 


this entered general Rohdich, the commandant of 


| Potzdam, then his aides-de- camp, to whom he gave 


his orders for the garriſon. It was not till after he 
had expedited all his affairs that he ſaw a ſurgeon, 
and ſometimes a phyſician, to conſult them on his 
diſorder. Towards eleven, he ſent for ſome of the 
perſons who, by his command, were either always at 
Peda, or came from Berlin to keep him company, 
and with theſe he converſed till noon. He then dined 
alone, and, after dinner, ſigned all the letters or anſwers 


he had dictated in the note, At five, , he again 
fent for ſome of his fociety, with whoſe converſation 


he amuſed himſelf till eight. After this, he retired 
and paſſed the remainder of his evening in hearing 
ſome ancient authors read to him: - fometimes, alſo, 
when the letters he received were too numerous, he 
ran over the contents of ſeveral before he went to bed. 
Such were his occupations to the day which immedi- 


ately preceded his death, 


During ſome years paſt, he perſpired copiouſſy in 


the night, and conſidered this evacuation as contri- 
buting greatly to his health. In the month of De- 


cember, 1785, theſe perſpirations began ſenſibly to 
diminiſh, and at length entirely ceaſed. The king, 
who piqued himſelf on Knowing his conſtitution, and 


Meaſured his health by the quantity of his nocturnal 
, began to doubt of his cure. Ten years 


before, 


nal 


"rey 
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before, Muzel, his phyſician, had pronounced, that, 
whenever the perſpiration ſhould ſtop, the king would 
be in the greateſt danger. Accordingly, Frederick 


often ſaid, Would but my perſpiration return! Yet 
all the ſkill of the phyſicians could not recall it; a 


| circumſtance which confirmed him ſtill more ſtrongly 


in the bad opinion which he had long conceived of the 
medicinal ſcience, | 
An oppreſſion now enſuing, which ſtill continued 
to augment, he did not go to Berlin during the car» 
nival, as was his conſtant cuſtom. In this ſituation 
he paſſed the winter, and it was hoped that the ſpring 
would do more for his health than any remedies. He 
himſelf looked forward to this change, and waited 
for the return of fine weather. Onthe firſt favourable 
days of April, he was placed in an arm-chair on what 
was called the green ftair-caſe, and remained part of 


| the afternoon in the ſun. As ſoon as the weather be- 


came entirely ſettled, he reſolved to remove to Sans» 
Souci. The 1 5th of this month, at fix in the morn» 
ing, he got into a carriage, took an airing of a few 
leagues, and returned in the evening to Sans-Souci. 
This little excurſion did him good, and he found 
himſelf much better. 

This amendment, however, was but of ſhort du- 
ration; the oppreſſion encreaſed, his ſtrength daily 
diminiſhed, and it was with great difficulty that he 
ſpoke. He was unable to aſſiſt at the ordinary re- 
views of the 17th and 18th of May, but he {till hoped 
to be preſent at thoſe of Sileſia, He ſeveral times at- 
tempted to mount his horſe to go to the parade of 

| 2 Potz- 
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Potzdam, but, feeling his powers fail him, he return- 
ed, after proceeding a few paces. He once advanced, 
however, as far as the new palace of Potzdam, to ſee 


the vines he had planted there the preceding year;' 


and, at another time, he reached the gate of the town, 
but the duſt riſing from the road and the new build. 
ings ſo incommoded him, that he thought proper to 
return. To remedy the latter inconvenience, he or. 
dered all the ſtreets of Potzdam to be watered twice 
a day; but the weather turned cold, and his health 
was every day impairing, 

In theſe circumſtances the king did not pay ſuf. 
ficient attention to his food ; he was fond of fruit and 
paſtry, and often ate of them, One day, when he 
found himſelf a little better, he choſe for his meal an 
Italian ragout, called pollenta, made of the flour of 
Turkey corn, Parmeſan cheeſe, and oil; ſuch a rageat 


might have incommoded a man in full health, and 


the king was ſeized with a violent cholic, which _ 


coſt him his life. 

Act length his diſorder terminated in a dropſy, and 
he was no longer able to lie in bed. He remained 
day and night in an arm- chair with ſprings, which 
could be moved at pleaſure. By degrees his legs 
ſwelled, and became ſo ſtiff that he could no longer 
ſtir them. The ſwelling continued to mount. His 
appetite was good, but his ſleep was irregular. Some- 
times he flept in eating and drinking; and, one day, 
having called his footman to give him a glaſs of water, 
he lifred him up with his left arm to place him in a 
proper attitude to carry the glaſs to his mouth, but 

| at 


— 
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at the moment when his lips were approaching it, 
che king fell aſleep, and the ſervant, who was afraid of 
replacing him in his chair, ſupported him in this man- 
ner during two hours, when he at length awakened, 
and aſked whether he had ſlept a quarter of an 
hour. ö 

Nearly a month preceding his death, the ſwelling 
in his feet giving him violent pain, he ſent for the 
ſurgeon and ordered him to make an inciſion in his 
legs, thinking thus to alleviate the pain. This the 
ſurgeon refuſed, apprehending that the operation 
would haſten the king's death. Nature, however, 
ſeconded the wiſhes of the patient; his right leg 
opened, and it was followed by a great quantity 'of 
matter. This afforded the king great eaſe, and gave 
ſome hopes to thoſe who intereſted themſelves in his 
health ; but the phyſicians were of a different opinion, 
and, now, concluded that there was no longer any re- 
ſource. In fact, his weakneſs became exceſſive, and 
the king, who till now had always enjoyed a very 
oreat appetite, entirely loſt it. 

He remained three weeks in this condition, during 
which time he tranſacted (as we have obſerved) his 
affairs, as if in the enjoyment of perfect health. Some 
days before his death, he dictated to his aides-de-camp 
the plan of the exerciſes at the reviews in Sileſia, and 
entered into all the details of the movements and 
choice of ground, He ftill employed himſelf with 
general D'Anhalt in new military arrangements, the 
raiſing of ſome free battalions, and ſeveral affairs of 
the ſame nature. He dictated to his miniſter Hertz- 
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berg his intentions reſpecting foreign affairs, and 


ſettled with the miniſters De Hoym, De Werder, 1 
and the privy counſellor Schutz of Pomerania, ney ed 
plans for clearing out lands, improvements, and ma- wi 
nufactures. He intended to build ſeveral new villa. * 
ges, and was in expectation of three hundred Spaniſh < 
ſheep for which he had ſent to improve the breed in his kit 
dominions. Some days before he died theſe ſheep afl 
were to arrive at Potzdam, and he looked for them le 
with impatience, ordering ſome of them to be brought * 


to him at Sans-Souci, where, as he expreſſed himſel, 
be would receive their viſit. The 15th of Auguſ, 
the day before his death, he gave orders for the gar. 
riſon of Potzdam to exerciſe out of the town. 

On the 16th, he was ſo weak as not to be able to 
purſue his ordinary occupations, From the morning 
his throat began to rattle violently, and his attendants 
expected every inſtant to ſee him reſign his breath. 


He was in this condition when his three cabinet f 
ſecretaries preſented themſelyes to tranſact buſines hs 
with him. On ſeeing them, the habit of his duties * 
and the deſire of fulfilling them, ſeemed to ſtimulate \ 
his endeavours to collect all his remaining force, and WF ges 
he made a ſign to them to wait, as if it had been his WF + 
intention ſoon to call them, This effort was the laſt; WW ch 
for he ſoon after fell into a ſtate of ſtupor. At ten, 15 
general Rohdich came to aſk for the word; but the ora 
king remained in this ſituation till the evening, about WW inn 
which time, Engel, ſurgeon major of the firſt battalion WW ,... 
of guards, touched his legs, which were cold up to the ¶ tre 
knees. During this operation, he heaved a ſigh, and IM ;: 


pul 
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put his finger to his mouth. The perſons who were 


accuſtomed to ſerve him comprehended that he want- 
ed ſome fennel water, which he generally drank of 
when he found himſelf weak. It was preſented to 
him, and he tremblingly advanced both his hands 
and took the glaſs. Engel having retired behind the 
king towards the door of the antichamber, the king 
aſked in a broken voice, has does Engel think of my 
legs? They anſwered that he had found them as be- 
fore. At this reply, the king ſhook his head, as if to 
fay that it was all over, and at the ſame time mutter- 
ed a few words which nobody could comprehend. 
Some moments after he aſked, What o'clock it was? 
and, on being anſwered that it was nine, he faid, 
Mell then, I am going to reſt!” His voice and his 
reſpiration became gradually more feeble, as it uſually 
happens in the ſenium Philippi; and on Thurſday 
the 19th of Auguſt, 19 minutes after two in the 


morning, his head fell on the ſtomach of M. Strizky, 


his ſervant, and he thus gave up his laſt breath, 
without any convulſion or other ſymptom of pain. 
When this great prince expired, he had no perſon 
near him but Neumann and Schcening, two huſſars 
of his chamber, and a few ſervants. In the anti- 
chamber were the baron de Hertzberg, his cabinet 
miniſter, (141) lieutenant-general Gœrtz, and the 
grand equerry, count Schwerin. During his whole 
lineſs no phyſician ever ſat up with him; two ſer- 
vants only paſſed the night in his chamber, whom he 


treated with the greateſt gentleneſs, was afraid of fa- 


tiguing them, and never ſuffered the lighteſt expreſ- 
5 | ſion 
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ſion of pee viſnneſs or impatience to eſcape him. When 
his oppreſſion incommoded him, he called the ſervant 
who was near him with a low voice, for fear of awaken. 
ing the perſons aſleep in the next room, and begged 
him to raiſe his head a little. 

Frederick died in the ſentiments of religion he had 
always profeſſed throughout his life ; he remained true 

to his principles to his laſt breath, and diſcovered no 
emotion either of fear or anxiety. Some days before 
his death, he received a very ſingular German letter, 
of which the following is a tranſlation: 


« SRE! 


« Full of trembling and in the utmoſt fear of the 
© ALMIGHTY, I can no longer hinder myſelf from 
ec preſenting humbly to your majeſty the greateſt and 

« the moſt neceſſary of treaſures, which ſurpaſſes al 
c others, and can alone render you happy: this tres. 
c fare is faith, which comes from Gop. Not the wiſelt 
man can beſtow it on himſelf; Gop alone can. Bur, 
« your majeſty's great underſtanding will feel, that it 
e it be deſirable to poſſeſs a thing of this importance, 


© and which will lead with certainty to eternal life, it 


& would be neceſſary to demand it of Gop by prayer, 
© good works, and the contemplation of the word di 
« Gop. Oh! this aſſurance! Gop the Father 0 
cc mercies will give it to your majeſty, if you will ac- 
c knowledge the mediation of his Son Jesus CHRIST, 
s that mediation of love and charity; if you wil 
te adopt the ſentiments of love, of charity, of -holinels, 
-< of this divine SAvIouR, and ſincerely deſire to have 


cc his 
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& his Holy Spirit for a guide. A whole eternity 1 
« This, indeed, has the ſtrongeſt claim to our at- 
« tention, We obtain the grace of Gop by humbling 
« gurſelves like little children. * If you be not con- 


« yerted,” ſays Jesus, © and become like little chil- 


« dren, you will not enter into the kingdom of Hea- 
« yen.” Then, what celeſtial light would your ma- 


« jeſty not ſee ſhining in the words of Jzsvs and his 


« apoſtles, and in the futurity which awaits you! 
« Would the matter then be ſo difficult! * But to 
« Gop every thing is poſſible.” Jzsus, have pity on 
«us! 1am, with the moſt profound reſpect and 
* chriſtian charity, &c. 


After Frederick had read this letter, he returned it, 
ſaying, © Give a polite anſwer to theſe people; their 
« intention is good.” | 

Such was the end of this great king, whoſe life had 
ſo much influence on his own dominions, on Germany, 
on all Europe. 

Frederick, upon all occaſions, anxious for the main- 
tenance of his ſuperiority, could not ſuffer any one to 
reſiſt him; and, hence, aroſe the military govern- 
ment which he laboured to eſtabliſh in his ſtates from 


the commencement of his reign, The foundations 


of this government were laid by his father; Frede- 
rick fixed it on a ſolid baſis, on an army, imraenſe in 
proportion to his poſſeſſions, and whole preſence ſeem- 
ed a continual menace for the people; on the medi- 
"ay in which he * care to keep all orders of his 

ſuhgen 
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ſubjects, and the addreſs with which he contrived that 
their whole welfare ſhould depend on him. The im- 
- poſts were very conſiderable, and one part of the mo- 
ney which they produced entered the king's treaſury 
never to return, and was conſequently -loſt to com- 
merce and circulation: but Frederick beſtowed 2 
oreat number'of penſions, and other bounties, on old 
ſoldiers, on the poor, on artifts; and men of letters ; 
he repaired all the loſſes occaſioned by misfortunes ; 
he built houſes for individuals, and thus attached to 
his perſon the moſt laborious and moſt numerous claſs 
of the people ; he gave a free education to the chil. 
dren of noble families in his ſchool of cadets, or his 
military ſchool; the nobility who were poor, and 
whom the weight of impolts prevented from ever be- 
coming rich, had no other reſource but the profeſſion 
of arms; and the Pruſſian gentlemen vegetated, as it 
were, peaceably for ten or fifteen years in the rank of 
| lieutenant, which produced them three or four and 
twenty ſhillings a month, waiting for what they called 
their fortune ; that is to ſay, a company, worth about 
four or five hundred pounds a year in time of peace. 
The king, in taking from his ſubjects with one 
hand, beſtowed on them with the other a part of what 
he had taken, thus repleniſhing the ſource from whence 
he was to draw again, By theſe means, he threw a 
veil over the immenſity of the impoſts, procured him- 
ſelf the reputation of beneficence, and the wife diſtri- 
bution of thoſe bounties enſured him love and bene- 
dictions in all the provinces of his dominions, among 


all conditions, i in every town, in every village, in every 
hamlet, 
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| hamlet. Every thing breathing, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion, in Pruſſia, depended immediately on him: 
the gentleman, by the ſubſiſtence he derived from the 
army, and the fortune he expected from it, as well as 
by the ſuccours he looked for from the prince for his 
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' eſtates, in times of dearth and calamity: the peaſant, 
by the obligation of bearing arms, the rigour of which 
was done away by habit; by the reſources he expected 4 
; in his misfortunes ; by the protection the king granted ag 
, him againſt the lords, the miniſters, and judges, whom | : 
5 he was glad to humble on theſe occaſions. The fol= | 


dier, who received but a trifling pay, and- was rudely 
treated, ſtill found, in the liberty of exerciſing all forts 
of profeſſions, trades, and commerce, a thouſand mo- 
tives for loving the king, and being attached to him. 
The people experienced continually freſh reſources in 
the new manufactories eſtabliſhed by Frederick, and 
ſupported by his bounty, and 1n the edifices he was 
conſtantly conſtructing. If Frederick was obliged, 
on the one hand, to wound his people, he knew, on 
the other, how to conciliate them by advantages 
which ſeemed to be of weight ſufficient to ſtifle their 
complaints. | 5 
This thirſt of unlimited ſway contributed greatly to. 
make him enter perſonally into all the details of admi- 
niſtration. He was afraid of depending on a miniſter, 
and thoſe he employed were men of moderate abili- 
ties, and in fact no other than his clerks. Perſuaded 
as he was, that the general nature of affairs was fut- 
hcient to form ſuch men, he ſeldom changed them 


but when he deemed it abſolutely neceſſary. He has 
Vox. II. 8 even 
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even been known to chuſe men who owned to him their 

incapacity for the place to which he deſtined them: 

is enough to know how to obey,” he replied ; a | 
| ſpeech which perfectly paints their relative ſituation 
under the monarch. The practice of reading all the 


letters tranſmitted to him by his ſubjects muſt have 
been attended with infinite trouble and diſguſt: but 
he by theſe means informed himſelf of every thing 


that was paſſing; kept all his miniſters and men in 
office in greater awe than can ever prove the reſult of 


blind deſpotiſm, which ſtrikes off heads from pure 
caprice ; and he reſerved to himſelf a thouſand op. 


pPortunities of gratifying his humour, by puniſhing 


them under the appearance of juſtice, No man in 
office dared to take the ſmalleſt ſtep, to utter the leaſt 
word, without the permiſſion, the conſent, the order of 
the king. When a cauſe was depending in a court 


of juſtice, the judges imagined the king might be in- 


formed of the deciſion; an idea which made them 
tremble, and had an influence on the ſentence, When 
a miniſter aſſumed too high a tone to a peaſant, the 
latter confidently put on his hat, and ſaid, © 7 will 


4 go and tell the king ;” and this liberty of telling every 


thing to the king ſeemed to lighten the burthen im- 
poſed on them for the king. 

In order to maintain this dread in all the tribunals 
and colleges of juſtice, Frederick, from time to time, 
diſmiſſed men in office, without examination, or al- 
ſigning any reaſon for his conduct, and without the 
leaſt appearance of any fault. In the affair of the 
miller Arnold, he diſmiſſed Furſt, the chancellor, 


without 
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1 without any form of proceſs; and the baron de Borck, 
8 a man of infinite merit, at the head of the commercial 
2 department, received his diſcharge one day without 
2 ever being able to diſcover the cauſe of his diſgrace. 
a The king being at Magdebourg in 1785, and de- 
4 


manding of the preſident of the chamber ſome parti- 
culars relative to agriculture, one Putkammer, who 
was preſent, made himſelf the ſpokeſman, and talked 
with a great deal of effrontery of what he did and 
what he did not know. The king, delighted with 
this babbler, turned out the preſident, who was an ho- 
neſt old man, incumbered with a large family, and put 
in his place this Putkammer, a natural ſon of the 


Jarriges as a laquey, Many ſimilar inſtances might 
be cited. Not but that Frederick was aware that this 
conduct might draw on him the reproach of deſpotiſm, 
but he had the art to conceal it all. When he diſ- 
miſſed a man in this way, the affair was ſoon ſtifled in 
the province, and there was no criticiſing it in the 
public papers. To deſtroy the impreſſion it might 
produce, Frederick generally ſeized the firſt favourable 
opportunity of making a parade of juſtice and mode- 
ration. It was thus, that, after diſmiſſing the chan- 
cellor Furſt, and inſtantly ſending the other counſel- 
lors concerned in that affair to Spandau, he only put 
Gœrn, his miniſter of flate, accuſed of embezzling the 


and made a point of rigorouſly obſerving all the forms 
before he ſent him to that fortreſs. This conduct was 
WS ; S 2 loudly 


general of that name, and who had ſerved chancellor 


caſh of his department, under arreſt in his own houſe, 
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loudly extolled in the gazettes, and it is from gazettes 


that many hiſtories are compoſed. 

Thus did Frederick hold in continual awe every 
perſon employed in his ſervice; thus did he oppor- 
tunely humble them, by playing off one againſt the 
other, and himſelf remained the ſole maſter. Hence 
it was that the people, in many reſpects, enjoyed a 
degree of liberty unknown in other ſtates with a leſs 
deſpotic conſtitution. In ſome countries where liberty 


is ſtill talked of, men are afraid of miniſters, clerks in 


office, miſtreſſes, and even their women. At Berlin 
the king alone was feared, and his miniſters conſidered 
as mere inſtruments. But if this conduct gratified the 
ruling paſſion of the king, and was favourable to a ſort 
of liberty unknown in other countries, it was attended, 
on the other hand, with inevitable inconveniencies. 
Placemen, who were, in general, without fortune, 
labouring under the perpetual dread of being igno- 
miniouſly diſmiſſed, whatever might be their attach- 
ment to their duty, whatever their age and length of 
ſervice, could have no other object but to enrich 
themſelves, or at leaſt-to amaſs a competency, in caſe 
of accident: they employed every ſort of means, 
therefore, to attain this object; and there are ſo many 
methods of doing this which muſt neceſſarily eſcape 
the vigilance of the moſt active prince! Beſides 
that their ſalaries were, in general, inſufficient, and ne- 
ceſſity obliged them to have recourſe to other means. 
This gave riſe to a continual ſtate of warfare between 
1 this Haigh of x men and the people; not indeed an open 

war, 
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war, as in countries where the ſervants of government 
are deſpots, and the people their ſlaves; but a war of 
cunning and knavery, as at Sparta, where ſtealing 
was permitted, provided the robbery remained con- 
cealed. This evil was productive of others ſtill more 
pernicious, by corrupting the tribunals and courts of 
juſtice, debaſing their members, (142) and paving 
the way for irreparable diſorders, when Pruſſia might 
be no longer governed by ſo philoſophical a ſovereign 
as Frederick the Second. Happily for his country, 
Frederick-William II. has felt this fundamental vice, 
which he labours to extirpate by conferring more 
conſideration and fortune on the miniſters of juſtice. 
May his noble intentions be followed by the moſt 
happy conſequences ! 

This conduct of Frederick eſtabliſhed among the 
inhabitants of Berlin a civil equality, which rendered 
the commerce of life exceedingly agreeable. This 
city afforded no examples of that inſolence of office 
bo ridiculous in the eyes of every man of ſenſe. Mi- 
niſters, who felt at bottom the ſmall degree of power 
they poſſeſſed, ſtrove to augment their conſideration 
by affecting affable and popular manners; and, if 
ſome among them did diſplay the quixotiſm of im- 
portance, ridicule, and, not unfrequently, contempt, 
ſoon reſtored them to the paths of reaſon. The 
women, who certainly did not govern, were far from 
aſſuming that tone of empire and diſdain which de- 
forms the moſt perfect beauty. Their endeavours 
were ſolely to pleaſe, and they neither mingled in in- 
trigues, nor the ambition of command, The mili- 
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tary tone reigned even in love, and the facility of 
ſhaking off a peeviſh or culpable wife, rendered them 
mild, affable, and complaiſant. There 1s not, in 
ſhort, a country in the world where the women are 
better calculated to form the happineſs of. a man of 


worth. Every thing that has been ſaid reſpecting the 


licentiouſneſs of the women of Berlin, muſt be under. 
ſtood, as in almoſt every large town, of the higheſt 
and loweſt claſſes, and this with a great many ex- 
ceptions. Virtuous manners are as prevalent at Ber- 
hn, and perhaps more ſo than in any other great 
eity : ſcenes of diſorder rarely occur among the mid- 
dling claſs of inhabitants, and feldom happen in the 
French colony, which is compoſed-of upwards of ten 
thouſand fouls, It would ſeem as if the publicity 
allowed to proſtitutes had led many ſtrangers into this 
error; but it was this very publicity which conſtituted 
the ſafeguard of modeſt women. An officer who was 
permitted to keep two or three miſtreſſes, provided he 
did not live with them, and who was beſides under a 
neceſſity of employing ſeveral hours of the day in mili- 
tary duties, had little temptation to attempt carrying 
on intrigues in private houſes; and the counſellor 
who reſorted gravely in open day to courtezans, pre- 
ferred the enjoyment of theſe eaſy pleaſures, to a loſs 
of time incompatible with his duties, and employed in 
impoveriſhing, and often dangerous aſſiduities. In 
general, love is not talked at Berlin, it is performed; 
and the girls and married women of a certain con- 
dition bring forward ſo many varied, agreeable, and 


unexpenſive means of doing it, that a man muſt be a 
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complete dupe to play the part of a ciciſbeo; a cha- 
rafter become ridiculous from the manners of the 
country, and affording but a paltry recompenſe for 
the pains which it requires, and the reſtraints which 
it impoſes. Berlin, therefore, is without thoſe diſ- 
tinctions invented in other towns to gloſs over real 
irregularities : there are but two claſſes, modeſt 
women and proſtitutes ; but the latter are not fo 
deſpiſed here as in other countries; the nobleſſe do 
not bluſh to fit on the ſame benches with them at the 
theatre, and they are openly protected by the govern- 
ment. (143) 

Frederick converſed familiarly with men of every 
condition, and admitted men of letters to his table, 
without troubling himſelf about their birth ; an ex- 
ample imitated by the nobility of Brandenbourg, Who 
have thrown off that ruſt of pride with which they 
were enveloped, as in other countries of Germany: 
they think no more of the quartering of their coat of 
arms, but are happy to communicate with men of 
merit; unable to become their patrons, they endeavour 
to enter with them into a ſtate of friendſhip; they 
admit them to their familiarity and amuſements, and 
thus acquire information, wit, taſte, knowledge, and 
an attachment to the pleaſures of ſocial life, We 
may ſafely aſſert that the nobility of Brandenbourg 
are the moſt amiable and affable in all Germany. 
The queen dowager, prince Henry, prince Ferdinand, 
and prince Frederick of Brunſwick, and the principal 
miniſters and noblemen of the court, admit literati, 
_ other men of merit, to their table, not as retainers 
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whom they hold out as objects of oſtentation, but as 
agreeable and uſeful gueſts whoſe ſociety and intelli- 
gence they know how to appreciate. The abbẽ Ray. 
nal paſſed many months among the princes of the 
blood, and even princeſſes accepted breakfaſts in his 
chamber. Thus did the taſte for arts and ſciences 
introduce itſelf into the firſt claſs of ſociety, whence it 
was preſently diffuſed among thoſe who make it their 

glory to imitate their ſuperiors. 
FPFrederick's love for ſtudy, and his principles re- 
ſpecting toleration, have extended information in his 
ſtares. The habit of conſtraint in any object ac- 
cuſtoms the mind to confine itſelf within narrow limits, 
and to remain attached to its ancient opinions without 
1nquiring whether they are uſeful or injurious, reaſon- 
able or fanatic ; and this is one of the greateſt impedi- 
ments to the progreſs of enlightened knowledge. 
The revolutions accompliſhed by Frederick in this 
reſpec, at the commencement of his reign, powerfuily 
removed theſe obſtacles. He gave his ſubjects the 
liberty of thinking, ſpeaking, reading, and writing, 
whatever they thought proper, and they ventured to 
exert their powers, and began to lift up the veil of 
ſuperſtition. 


In ſpeaking of the progreſs of information in a 


country, it is natural to enquire, whether the ideas of 


the inhabitants on ſeveral objects important to human 


life, are more juſt, clearer, and better developed, and 
whether thoſe ideas are diffuſed among a greater num- 
ber of individuals, in proportion to the population, 
than heretofore. Knowledge of this ſort is not what 

may 
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may properly be termed erudition ; there are book- 
worms and learned men by no means enlightened, 
and whoſe ſcience is wholly uſeleſs to ſociety. Science 
occupies the memory more than the underſtanding, 
and, as taught in Germany, conſiſts almoſt entirely in 
a certain quantity of ideas ſubject to certain forms. 
It fills the head with ſpeculative deductions, but the 
judgment is little formed by it; it has but a feeble ten- 


dency to excite the will to an active utility in the af- 


fairs of ſociety and life. The univerſities eſtabliſhed 

in ages when barbariſm {till prevailed, retain at this 
day in Germany traces of their origin, and have nearly 
the ſame conſtitutions as incorporated trades: in 
them, we find apprentices under the name of ſcholars; 
brethren, or companions, under that of ſtudents; 
maſters, under that of magiſter, licentiates, doctors, 
&c. In all theſe degrees, as in companies of ſhoe» 
makers or taylors, ſtatutes and forms are to be ob- 
ſerved: one perſon is received a maſter in the one, 
when the hand has acquired a certain facility in ſha» 
ping a coat, or finiſhing a heel; another is admitted 


doctor in the univerſity as ſoon as the memory is 


ſtored with .a certain quantity of dogmatical, ſyſte- 
matical, and academical ideas. Thus do they create 
doctors in theology, law, and medicine, nay even what 
we call ſchool philoſophers. But, all theſe ſciences, 


as taught in univerſities, have ſcarcely any influence 


on the maſs of knowledge of a nation, and they ap- 
pear to be purpoſely detached from all the objects of 
common life. To conduct themſelves in the impor- 


tant tranſactions of this world, men ſtand leſs in need 


of 
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of fpeculative ideas, than of that exerciſed good ſenſe 
which always leads them to adopt the beſt and ſureſt 
meaſures. 

When I ſay, then, that enlightened knowledge 
made a great progreſs in the Pruſſian ſtates under the 
reign of Frederick, I do not mean that there was a 
greater number of univerſities ; for, this progreſs is 
almoſt uniformly coeval with the periods in which 
men have ſhaken off their yoke, and the forms pre- 
fcribed by them: I do not fay that there appeared in 
that country a greater number of ſcholaſtic works on 


theology, juriſprudence, medicine, or metaphyſics: I 


adduce, on the contrary, as a proof of the progreſs of 
information, the decline of the univerſities, the ridi- 
cule which attends their forms, and the general con- 
tempt into which all ſcholaſtic productions have fallen, 
as well as their authors. Men have made no incon- 
ſiderable progreſs in reaſon and enlightened know- 
ledge, when they feel that the difference of religious 
uſages and opinions ought by no means to break the 
bands of ſociety, or make us hate thoſe fellow-crea- 
| tures whom nature has commanded us to love. Be- 
fore the reign of Frederick, prieſts of different creeds 
formed patties, multiplied diſputes, and with them 
that bitterneſs and thoſe hatreds which are the inevi- 
table conſequences. Frederick tolerated all ſects and 
all opinions; and in Pruſſia men no longer think of 
diſputing, of hating, or of perſecuting each other. 
While, in other countries, laws were neceſſary to im- 
Poſe a rigorous ſilence on theologians, this ſilence was 
a natural 3 in che dominions of a king phi- 
loſopher, 
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loſopher, who had the prudence never to meddle with 
religious differences. Polemical theology in Pruſſia 
fell of itſelf into a contempt from which it would be 
difficult to raiſe it; and it is a ſtill more extraordinary 
fact that this royal philoſopher ſucceeded in recalling 
to reaſon and liberality the greateſt part of the clergy 
of his nation. | 

The efforts made by Frederick to reform the courts 
of juſtice, however unſucceſsful, have produced the 
effect of giving a new direction to men's minds in 
that branch ſo intereſting to human happineſs: the 
odious art of chicanery, one of the moſt fatal ſcourges 
that ever afflicted the human race, has ceaſed to be 
cultivated and held in eſtimation ;- forms are leſs at- 
tended to than the ſubſtance ; men's minds have ta- 
ken a general turn towards the paths of truth ; there is 
leſs erudition, and more reaſon ; there are fewer pe- 
dantic civilians, and more philoſophic lawyers ; fewer 
ſcholaſtic treatiſes and commentaries, and more works 
dictated by the love of humanity and Juſtice: that 
barbarous uſage, above all, which ſtill prevails in the 
reſt of Germany, is here aboliſhed, of writing in 
Latin on ſubjects which the people are the moſt in- 
tereſted in knowing, and on which depend the lives, 
the liberty, and the ſafety, of the citizens. 

The ſame revolution has taken place in medicine; 
ſyſtematical erudition has been baniſhed from that 
ſcience, and its profeſſors attach themſelves more to 
obſervation, the ſtudy of the human body, practice, 
and anatomy. It was with this view that Frederick 
lounded colleges of medicine at Berlin, Breſlaw, and 

other 
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other places, particularly inſtituted in favour of ana. 
tomical demonſtrations and obſtetrical inſtructions; 
and, in order mote generally to promulgate the en- 
creaſe of knowledge ariſing from theſe inſtitutions, all 
the obſervations, remedies, and methods, of approved 


efficacy, were printed in the news- papers of the coun- 


try. All theſe publications were in German, and the 


art of healing, hitherto enveloped in the myſterious 


veil of the Greek language, has gradually laid it 
aſide, and no longer preſents a collection of ænigmas 
to men obliged by profeſſion to exerciſe it without 
being acquainted with that language. It cannot be 
denied, however, that empirics do ſometimes appear 
at Berlin, who boaſt of being able to cure with ſecret 
ſpecifics; but theſe men do not get rich here as in 
other countries which enjoy the reputation of being 
more enlightened : their reputation is only momen- 
tary among the populace; and if the ladies, who con- 
fult the quack pretending to cure by the inſpection of 
the moon, would but fay the truth, we ſhould find that 
the pleaſure of an agreeable airing, and of ſeeing their 
lovers at the pretended doctor's, were their real mo- 
tives, and not any confidence in the ſkill of the im- 
poſtor. While magnetiſm, ſomnambuliſm, and other 
abſurdities of the ſame nature, with which the preſent 
age is overrun, circulate with unmerited reputation in 
other parts of Germany, every perſon laughs at them 
at Berlin, and poor Meſmer would have died with 
hunger in that city, had he not proved himſelf as com- 
plaiſant as the doctor of the moon. But a barrier is 
likewiſe oppoſed to the credulity of the populace and 
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the knavery of quacks ; they are now prohibited from 


diſtributing their remedies, unleſs previouſly examined 
and approved by the colleges of medicine, who ſuffer 
them freely to take their courſe when they can do no 
harm. 234 

This general tendency of men's minds towards ex- 


perimental truths and objects of real utility, has com- 


municated itſelf to every claſs of citizens, to all pro- 
ſeſſions and conditions. Leſs has been written in the 


Pruſſian ſtates than other countries on abſtract and 


ſpeculative matters, but more on political ceconomy, 
police, agriculture, trade and manufactures, education, 
and civil and religious toleration: in a word, the 
Pruſſians of the preſent day imitate the Engliſh, who 
have diffuſed the light of philoſophy over every thing 
neceſſary to the intercourſe of life. (144) 


The country gentleman, the curate, the bailiff, the 


peaſant, and the monk, all ſtudy agriculture, and 
make experiments; all endeavour to attract the king's 
attention to their lands, and a8 egg his commen- 

dations and rewards. | = 
Frederick's taſte for French poetry and literature 
has given riſe, indeed, to a quantity of wretched per- 
formances in that language, but it has, likewiſe, pro- 
pagated among the wealthier claſs the beſt French 
authors of every kind. The German nobility and 
men of letters have acquired the habit of that purity 
and elegance which conſtitute the chief merit of the 
maſter- pieces in the French language; which qualities 
have had an influence on the national language ; far 
| every 


| 
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every German of candour acknowledges, that it is to 
French productions that their authors in a great mea- 
ſure owe the good ſtyle of N iting adopted on the banks 
of the Elbe, the Oder, and the Sprey, as yet totally 
unknown in the countries on the Danube, the Nec. 
ker, and the Rhine, though ſome of theſe provinces 
border upon France. 

Simplicity reigned around the perſon of Frederick, 
in his manners, in ſociety, in entertainments, and in 
dreſs; and this ſimplicity paſſed from his palace to 
the city, from the city into the provinces. At Berlin 
it was far from being uſual to ſee thoſe little bedizened 
figures of men, whoſe accoutrement changes every 


month, like milliners dolls; few of thoſe women 


Joaded with trinkets, whoſe dreſs 1s calculated to hide 
their beauty: the men pay little attention to dreſs, and 
the women, who have the art of giving an elegant turn 


to the moſt ſimple ſtuffs, catch the true point of ad- 


juſtment to ſet off their charms, without ſmothering 
or deſtroying them. Eſteem 1s not attached to dreſs, 
but merit; and an honeſt man in a plain frock has 
nothing to apprehend from the diſdain of an embroi- 
dered coxcomb. Their repaſts are not ſumptuous; 
the chief pleaſure in them is ſociety, which at Berlin 
is delicious from its amenity and facility of acceſs. 
Every perſon, after the example of Frederick, devoted 
his time to uſeful purſuits, and his pleaſures were but 
recreations and relaxations. T hough Frederick loved 
the belles lettres and the arts, he did not think it 
proper to ſuffer them to make too much progrels 

in 
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in a new ſtate founded by arms and military diſci- 
pline, and which could not, during any ſubſequent 
length of time, ſupport itſelf but by the ſame means. 

The love of the arts of pure amuſement cannot pre- 
yail to any uſeful purpoſe in a ſtate, until it has ac- 
quired the degree of conſiſtence and ſtability which 
ſupports it by its own weight, and renders it formi=- 
dable to its neighbours, inſtead of having any thing to 
fear from them. In a government purely military, 
where the ſtate inclines to ruin if the citizen loſes his 
taſte for arms, it is neceſſary to ſhut up all the paſſages 
to luxury and effeminacy, which enervate the courage 
and enfeeble the body. Hence Frederick's attention 
to inſpire the love of activity, ſobriety, and labour; 
hence the care he took not to introduce into his aca- 
demy men of too brilliant a genius; hence his affected 
indifference, throughout his ſtates, for thoſe who only 
cultivated the belles lettres, or arts of pure amuſe- 
ment. Never did the academy of Berlin produce a 
tolerable poem; yet, ſeveral great men have ſtarted up 
as natural philoſophers and mathematicians, but not 
one in the claſs of belles lettres, ſince Frederick took 
upon himſelf the nomination of the members. The 
Germans of merit whom he placed in his academy, 
ere natural philoſophers, aſtronomers, anatomiſts, 
botaniſts, and natural hiſtorians, theſe ſciences being 
ntimately connected with uſeful objects, and having 
an immediate relation to the activity and general in- 
duſtry of the citizens: ſuch were Bode, Gleditſch, 
Walter, Schultze, and Gehrard: but he never would 
receive Mendelſohn, whoſe works conſiſted only of 

. metaphyſical 
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metaphyſical ſpeculations ; nor Ramler, who com. 


poſed nothing but odes, and other amuſing works; 
nor Engel, who ſtrove to perfect the language and 
the theatre of the nation. 

There were good artiſts at Berlin, but they received 
only moderate encouragement from the king. Rode, 
whoſe hiſtorical paintings are grand and beautiful; 
Madame Theerbouſch, whoſe pictures have ſo much 
truth; Friſch, who unites the brilliancy of colouring 
to the graces of deſign and diſpoſition, were but little 
employed by Frederick; and if the latter enjoys a 
moderate penſion of 600 crowns, he is leſs indebted 
for it to the king as the reward of his talents, than to 
the friendſhip of the marquis d'Argens. Frederick 
ſeemed to hold ſculpture in greater eſtimation, he- 
cauſe he wanted to decorate his palaces and gardens, 
and to honour his celebrated warriors by ſtatues, 
which are leſs coſtly and more flattering than any other 
mode of recompenſe : nevertheleſs, Balthazar Adam, 
whom he ſent for from Paris, retired diſſatisfied before 
he had finiſhed the ſtatue of marſhal Schwerin ; and 
Taſſaert, a ſculptor of diſtinguiſhed talents, only exe- 
cuted two ſtatues in the courſe of ten or twelve years, 
though the king had promiſed to give him one to 
finiſh every year. If nature has produced a few good 
artiſts in Frederick's dominions, they were obliged to 
ſeek in foreign countries that conſideration and for- 
tune which they could not find at home. Madame 
Caſc, an excellent portrait painter, and 3 
a pupil of Peſne, retired to the court of Dreſden; 
two celebrated Hackerts live in Italy; Harper, N 
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"2 good landſcape painter, is in the ſervice of the duke 
$; of Wirtemberg; and Laurenz, the engraver, pre- 
nd ferred Vienna to Berlin. Since the celebrated 
Schmidt, Berlin has not ſeen a. good engraver ; thoſe 
who lived there towards the end of the reign of Fre- 
derick, were obliged to drudge at vignettes for Ger- 
man books, to procure a ſubſiſtence. 

The influence of Frederick's example ſoon mani- 
felted itſelf on the other ſtates of Germany. Fame 
conveyed the praiſes of this great man from one end 
of Europe to the other; and his neighbours, ſeeing | 
how a ſtate, which nature ſeemed to have deſtined to = 
mediocrity, might be carried to the higheſt pitch of 
power and glory, by activity, courage, and perſeve- 
rance, anxiouſly ſtrove to imitate him. At this 
period the courts of Germany in general had no other 
method of diſtinguiſhing themſelves but by covering 
with lace their courtiers and attendants, by main- 
taining troops of dancers and packs of hounds, by pre- 
ſenting pompous ſpectacles, and giving ruinous enter- 
tainments, and by exhauſting the cultivator to enrich 
knaviſh and inſolent miniſters. Frederick's example 
taught them, that the true grandeur of a prince con- 
fiſts in performing all his duties, in labouring with 
indefatigable ardour to eſtabliſh the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, and to introduce the eye of vigilance and the 
hand of induſtry into every branch of adminiſtration. 
They preſently threw aſide that idle pomp which de- 
ſtroys without ever being productive; they directed 
their attention to ſoldiers, population, legiſlation, 
finances, and agriculture; toleration, which unites men, 
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gradually infinuated itſelf into thoſe hearts which fa. 


naticiſm had attempted to corrupt; they preferred 


thatkindneſs and affability which make princes adored, 
to that prepoſterous pride which draws down upon 


them the hatred of ſubjects, the contempt of foreign- 
ers, and the pity of philoſophers. Since that period, 
Germany has obſerved her princes, on all ſides, inceſ- 
ſantly occupied in great objects of adminiſtration. In 
Auſtria, the army profited by the weighty leſſons they 
had received from Frederick, and, by aſſuming a new 
form, and keeping up conſtant exerciſe, became wor- 
thy of their rivals. By the aſſiduity of an indefatiga- 
ble prince, the finances of the ſtate revive from ruin, 


population is augmented, agriculture encouraged, and 


fanaticiſm reſtores to reaſon what ſhe had raviſhed 
from ſtupidity. Saxony bluſhes at the vain profuſions 


of her ſovereigns and miniſters, and exerts herſelf to 


become extricated from the miſeries into which ſhe 
was plunged by theſe diſorders, At Brunſwick, 2 
prince endued with talents and with virtues, ſeems to 
perpetuate among the Germans the image of the 
great Frederick. At Deſſau, a worthy ſucceſſor of 
the hero who formed the Pruſſian cavalry, becomes 


the model of all good ſovereigns: altars would be 
» erected to him, had not philo@phy ſubſtituted a more 


flattering recompenſe to thoſe idle demonſtrations ſo 


often laviſhed by ſlavery on tyrants: he has more; 


he poſſeſſes the love and admiration of every thing 


breathing in his country, and of all ſtrangers who have 


heard the narrative of his virtues. In Witemberg 
__ gives way to a taſte for ſimplicity, agriculture, 


and 
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and uſeful inſtitutions: an academy, perhaps the only 
one of the kind, combines, at great expence, and with 


the greateſt hrilliancy, every branch of education and 


inſtruction; and the worthy founder of this eſtabliſh- 
ment, takes from his private revenues the means of 
forming enlightened citizens and men of real uti- 
lity. | 

And of what influence has not the reign of Frede- 
rick been on the conſtitution of the Germanic body, 
and thence on the balance of all Europe? To the 
conqueſt of Sileſia the king was, unqueſtionably, ex- 
cited by the ardent ambition of creating to himſelf 


a great name, and the deep impreſſion which had re- 


mained upon his mind in conſequence of the injuries 


committed by the houſe of Auſtria on that of Bran- 


denbourg; but the ground once occupied was-to be 
maintained, and Frederick maintained it like a hero. 
The partition of Poland was not the offspring of his 
ambition ; but he could not with indifference behold 
his powerful neighbours divide the provinces of that 
kingdom, and policy compelled him to enter into 
their views. In other reſpects, he laboured inceſſant- 
ly to maintain the equilibrium and conſtitution of the 
empire. He had the greateſt influence in the diets, 
in the college of electors, and with the body of pro- 
teſtants, and, far from taking an advantage of this 
preponderance to aggrandize himſelf at the expence 
of feeble ſtates, he directed the joint deliberations 
only to the common good, and uniformly appeared 
the friend of the country, the protector of the conſti- 


tution, and the defender of the liberty of the inferior 
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princes. Policy, i in fact, ſeems to excuſe his projects 


of aggrandizement; and the talents of Joſeph II. com- 


bined with the ancient ideas of the ambition of the 
houſe of Auſtria, made all the ſtates of the empire 
tremble, on ſeeing that prince on the point of adding 
to his poſſeſſions the vaſt electorate of Bavaria. Fre- 
derick, without any other views than the general wel- 
fare of the country, with no other intereſt but that of 
juſtice, oppoſed his invincible buckler to this formi- 
dable enterprize, and the fears of Germany were ap- 
peaſed. The battles of Chotulitz, of Friedberg, of 
Roſbach, and of Leuthen, are, undoubtedly, more 


brilliant, but the campaign of 1778 gained him the 


love and gratitude of all Germany. Germany trem- 


bled for his days, at the approach of death, and has 


beſtowed the tribute of unfeigned tears upon his tomb. 
The articles of the peace of Teſchen, which ſecure the 
liberty of Germany, by his firmneſs and attention have 


become a law of the empire; and the Bavarian ſuc- 


ceſſion, founded on the ancient feudal law, and on 


family compacts, confirmed by the Golden Bull, and 
aſcertained by the peace of Weſtphalia, is eſtabliſhed 


by that of Teſchen on ſuch ſolid foundations, that no 
change in it can be now effected without the general 
conſent of the ſtates, as well as that of France and 
Ruſſiaz nor can the Low Countries, by other treaties, 
change maſters, without the conſent of Holland and 


of England. 


The project of exchanging Bavaria for the Lov 
Countries was meditated a century ago, and propoſed 


to the court of nn by the emperor Leopold. 
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Frederick did not, then, exiſt; but, fortunately for 
Germany, a foreign power interfered ; Louis XIV. 
felt all the danger of this rounding of the Auſtrian 
ſtates, and the project was laid aſide. Under the 
reign of Frederick, Germany found in her own boſom 
a defender of her ſafety, and Europe beheld him, alſo, 
as ſuch, in Germany. For Bavaria is a wall of ſepa- 
ration between France and Auſtria, and a rampart 
which defends all Upper Germany againſt the am- 
bitious projects of the houſe of Auſtria, Were that 
to fall, France would ſee her moſt dangerous neighbour 
extend himſelf towards her frontiers, and the interior. 
circles of the empire lie at the mercy of that houſe. 
When this matter was again in agitation in later 
times, the powers ſuſpected of the project denied that 
they had ever thought of it. Frederick, therefore, 
unable to take up arms with any appearance of juſ- 
tice, had recourſe to another method, and formed the 
German confederation. This league is directed 
againſt no particular perſon, but has tor its ſole object 
the legitimare maintenance of the conſtitution of the 
empire; nor is it relative to any determinate enterprize, 
but in the ſuppoſed caſes of danger to that conſtitution, 
Auſtria has endeavoured to paint this affociation in 
the blackeſt and moſt odious colours; but, beſides 
that it is amply juſtified by the ſacred laws of the 
empire, and, above all, by the treaty of Weſtphalia 
and the Imperial capitulatian, it is perfectly confor- 
mable to the conſtant uſage of the empire, the hiſtory 
of which affords the example of numerous confede- 


racies of the ſame, and even of a very different nature; 
13 for 
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for we there ſee the princes of Germany leagued, no 
leſs than forty-ſeven times, with France againſt am- 

bitious enterprizes which threatened the conſtitution 
of the empire. This laſt work of Frederick, com- 
pleted at the termination of his life, for the ſecurity of 


Germany and Europe, will entitle him, doubtleſs, to 


the gratitude of poſterity, as it has juſtly procured 
him the love of his contemporaries. But, let not the 
members of this league totally rely on the ſafety 
which it procures them : they muſt reflect, at the 
ſame time, that vigilance and activity are neceſſary to 
maintain it! May they feel, from the multitude of 
examples offered them by hiſtory, that, though the 
force of arms is rarely able to break ſuch an union, 
its ſprings are ſoon relaxed by negligence and in- 
activity! ; 

Theſe were not the only leſſons which Frederick 
gave to Europe. The comparative inadequacy of 
his means and the boldneſs of his undertakings, the 
_ extremity to which he was ſometimes reduced and his 
miraculous reſources, taught ſovereigns that no enemy 

is contemptible who unites intrepidity with knowledge, 
and, in time of peace, knows how to concentre every 
part of his reſources in the maſs of his military forces. 
The immenſe ſums, the rivers of blood which it coſt 
to oppole the enterprizes of this prince, whoſe firſt 
propoſitions were rejected with contempt and arro- 
gance, taught other powers to calculate, before they 
undertook wars, the dreadful diſaſters which they oc- 
caſion, and to foreſee the enormity of the wounds 
which they give to the very ſtates who rejoice in a 
| tempo- 
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temporary ſucceſs. The immenſe army which he 


contrived to maintain in time of peace, in a country 


which it ſeemed calculated ro abſorb, gave birth to 
other armies as immenſe in the ſervice of other pow- 
ers. The means of attack and defence are aug- 
mented. Thole maſſes of military force which mu- 
tually obſerve and dread each other, by preſenting 
equal means of ſhock and of reſiſtance, reciprocally. 
curb their premeditated enterprizes, and ſeem to con- 
duct Europe to that deſirable ſtate of peace, which 
may,. at length, obliterate the rage for war which for 
ſo many centuries has difgraced humanity, Thoſe 


ſtates which from negligence or weakneſs have not 


had the precaution to adopt the ſame meaſures, will 
undoubtedly be one day ſwallowed up by theſe leading 


wers, or, rather, paſs peaceably under their domi- 
T, „ Pals P * 


nion; Europe will form only one great republic com- 
poſed of a few large ſtates, whoſe hatreds and jealouſies 
will ceaſe to produce any but ſlight and momentary 
ſhocks, and the nations will at length begin to breathe. 

It is alledged that great armies tend to the de- 
ſtruction of the liberty of nations; but Frederick has 
demonſtrated that they cannot be maintained without 


protecting huſbandmen and workmen, who form the 


moſt valuable portion of the people, and without la- 
bouring inceſſantly to augment all the reſources of in- 
duſtry and ſubſiſtence. Peace, likewiſe, naturally 
turns men's minds to ideas of reform; and enlightened 
knowledge, which is daily gaining ground, points out 
to ſovereigns their true intereſts, whilſt opinion, more 
powerful than arms, is inſenſibly undermining the 
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monſtrous edifice elevated by deſpotiſm in the days 
of darkneſs. TE 
It is, alſo, to Frederick that we owe in ſome mea- 
fure the happy progreſs of information in the prefent 
age. Philoſophy, too frequently conſtrained to ſtrug- 
gle in obſcurity, has, at length, promulgated her be- 
neficent opinions from a throne, and given to the 
world the intereſting example of the moſt brilliant and 
moſt glorious reign. We have experienced, that 
certain opinions, on which it long ſeemed dangerous to 
touch, though they conſtituted. the wretchednels of 
the human race, might be made to bend under the ap- 
plication of ſimple and natural means; the ſceptre 
of fanaticiſm is broken without effort in countries 
on which it preſſed the heavieſt during the courſe of 
many centuries; and whole nations have ſhaken off at 
leaſt the moſt diſgraceful of their fetters. 
Frederick's efforts to beſtow on his people the 
bleſſing of a juriſprudence dictated by humanity and 
reaſon, have conveyed their happy influence even to 
ſouthern climes. On all ſides mankind are ardently 


employed in reforming codes, odious laws, and bar- 


barous conſtitutions ; the torture has diſappeared 
from every tribunal, blood flows leſs upon the ſcaf- 


fold, and in ſome countries it has ceaſed to flow. To 


correct and to amend are more the objects of reſearch, 
than puniſhment and vengeance. .'The value of men 
is better underſtood, and governments, feeling that 
humiliation and a total neglect engender the greateſt 
part of crimes, pay more attention to the education, 
the. ſubſiſtence, and welfare of the citizens. Theſe 
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efforts, indeed, have not yet produced the happy revo- 
lution to be expected from them, but they have ſet 
the mind afloat. Juſtice, rectitude, and truth, are 


the objects of general reſearch, and, by dint of feeling, 


there is every reaſon to believe mo will be at length 
diſcovered. 

Let me, now, cloſe theſe 8 with only one 
ſentiment which may be conſidered as the reſult of the 
whole hiſtory: Frederick lived and died the happig 
and moſt glorious of kings, What more is neceſſary ts 
engage all ſovereigns to imitate his example? | 


O B. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS, 


A N D 


' OTHER PARTICULARS. 


ANECDOTES, 


0 


OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


(i & UCH are Freiſtadt, Parſchwitz, Polkwitz, Rauden, 
Hernnſtadt, Gurau, Winzig, Jauer, Neumarkt, Frei- 
bourg, Ratibor, Hainau, &. 


(2) Theſe expences did not prevent the king from laying 
out ſtill more conſiderable ſums in the capitals and other 
towns of his provinces : ſuch, for inftance, was the expence 
of building the new palace at Potzdam, of a new military - 
ſchool, a ſchool for the cadets, the new library, bridges, 
ſquares, and whole ſtreets, the houſes of which reſemble 
palaces. It was at the ſame time that he conſtructed cauſe» 
ways, and formed canals to drain marſhes of ſeveral miles ex- 
tent, in the vicinity of the Warta; it was at the ſame period 
that he was building new villages in all his provinces. Ex- 
cluſive of all this, he maintained a magnificent guard of 
2000 men, an a:ademy of ſciences, an Italian opera, a French | 
theatre, a chapel, and a ſuperb military ſchool ; it was at 
this very period, alſo, that he purchaſed high - priced paint» 
ings, and antique ſtones, cameos, &c. 


(3) A curſory view of the ſtate of Sileſia under the reign 
of the houſe of Auſtria, will enable us better to appreciats 
Frederick's operations in that province. 

{ The duchy of Sileſia and county of Glatz, forming the 


country 
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country which extends along both banks of the Oder, from 
the mountains of Hungary to the conflux of the Bober, is 
bounded by Poland, on the eaſt; the principality of Tef. 
chen, and the Krapatian hills, on the ſouth; to the weſt are 
Bohemia and Luſatia; and to the north, the marche of Bran. 
den bourg. It is 45 German miles in length, by 20 wide 
and conſequently contains goo German, or 5400 Engliſh 
miles ſquare. Let us deduct from this ſurface 100 ſquare 
miles of water, mountains, and other uninhabitable parts, 
and 800 German ſquare miles fit for dwellings and culti- 
vation will remain. Two thouſand men may ſubſiſt on a 
ſquare mile of ground, when they cultivate it themſelves, 
and, conſequently, 1,600,000 on 800 miles. By the church 
regiſters it appears that 36,000 men die, communibus annis, in 
_ Sileſia ; and, according to Suſmilch, one perſon in 38, From 
| this compariſon, Sileſia and the county of Glatz contain only 
1,368,000 inhabitants, and, conſequently, there is {till room 
for 232,000 coloniſts, 
In ancient times, Sileſia was much more extenſive on every 
ſide. It contained the principality of Teſchen, Auſchwitz, 
and another part of Poland and Brandenbourg, as far as the 
Warta. Sileſia formed, during that æra, a part of Poland, 
and was ſubject to the ſovereigns of that country. 
In 1104, it was ſeparated from Poland, and became g0- 
verned by its own dukes, | 
At the beginning of the 14th century, theſe dukes ſub- 
mitted themſelves and their poſſeſſions to the kings of Bohe- 
mia, and acknowledged themſelves to be their vaſlals. 
In 1474, Matthias, king of Hungary, acquired Sileſia by 
arms and treaties, 
In 1526, it paſſed under the dominion of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, with Bohemia and Hungary. 
We have ſeen how it fell into the hands of Pruſſia. | 
Ferdinand, ſon of Maximilian I. brother of Charles V. Vas 
the firſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria who poſſeſſed 504 
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at this time, the reformation of Luther threw all Germany 
"to confuſion. Ferdinand, who diſputed the throne of 
Hungary with John of Zapolia, ſupported by Soliman, was 


obliged, for ſome time, to diſſemble; but no ſooner had he 


* 


ſormed a treaty which afforded him ſome relaxation, than he 


awailed himſelf of it to perſecute the proteſtants. He de- 
manded money and ſoldiers of Sileſia, to make war againſt 
the proteſtants of Germany, and united himſelf to his brother 
Charles V. to gratify the paſſion of the pope, who wiſhed to 
root up the new doctrine and to exterminate its adherents : 
Sileſia, which had received a ſolemn promiſe of preſerving 
all its privileges, found this demand extremely harſh, but 
whilſt it promiſed every thing, it granted as little, and this, 
3 tardily as poſſible. Ferdinand made the Sileſians repent 
of this procedure ; he condemned thoſe who had refuſed to 
contribute to heavy penalties, and exacted theſe penalties 
with the utmoſt rigour. Breſlaw was obliged to pay 80,000 


Charles V. over the elector of Saxony at Mulberg. 


of the Lutheran ſtates, and to break their connections with 
the German princes of the fame faith, The margrave George 
loft the principalities of Oppeln and Ratibor, to which he 


of a family- compact with that prince. He had already re- 
ccived the homage of the ſtates, when Ferdinand declared 
tne compact null, and tet poſſe 4 on of the principalities. 

Afamily-covenant concluded between Frederick II. duke 
0 Lignitz, and Joachim, clector of Brandenbourg, excited 
alo Ferdinand's attention. He compelled the ſtates of Bo- 
hemia to declare it void, though Uladitlaus and Louis, kings 
of Bohemia, had conſented to it. But to this reaſon were 
oppoſed the ordinances confirmed by the {ame Kings, prohi- 
bi fing the alienation of any part of Bohemia; and this reafon 
appeared 


This prince laboured with zeal to weaken the privileges 


crowns, and to ſubmit to a perpetual tax on beer, for not 
having celebrated with public rejoicings the victory of 


was entitled after the death of the laſt duke John, by virtue 
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appeared ſatisfa Rory to a tribunal where Ferdinand was 21 
once the judge and party. 5 

Frederick was conſtrained to renounce this compact, un- 
der his hand; but he again confirmed it by his teſtament, 
Joachim, elector of Brandenbourg, proteſted againſt thi 
ſentence, and nothing was wanting to this formality 85 the 
force of arms to give it weight. 

Ferdinand afliduouſly laboured to deſtroy many of the rights 
and privileges of this province. After the death of George, 
duke of Jægerndorf, he took upon himſelf the guardianſhip 
of his ſon George-Frederick, to the excluſion of Albert, 
margrave of Anſpach, who was named in his 1 
will. 

Frederick II. of Like dying in 1547, Frederick Ill. 
his ſon, who had diſpleaſed Ferdinand, was deprived of his 
fates for ſeven years, and was only put in poſſeſſion of them 
at the expence of his rights and privileges. Frederick, in- 
cenſed at this treatment, excited troubles ; but Ferdinand 
confined him at Breflaw, and gave the duchy to his ſon, 
Frederick IV. Ferdinand died; and though he had tram- 
pled on the Sileſians, deſtroyed the liberty of the princes and 
Rates, and extended the limits of the ſovereign authority, 
yet was he extolled after his death by all the hiſtorians, for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe he did not 9penly perſecute the 
proteſtants : toleration ſtood him in ſtead of every other vit 
tue; it threw his deſpotiſm into the ſhade. | 
Maximilian II. (1564,) who ſucceeded his father Ferdi- 
nand in the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, ſhewed that province no bet- 
ter treatment, He exhauſted it of men and money to pro- 
vide for his perpetual wars with the Turks, and extended his 
Authority at the * of the liberty of the princes and 
ſtates. 

Rodolph II. fon of Maximilian, (1576,) began his reign 
by demanding of Sileſia arrears of taxes to the amount oe; 
200, oo crowns, This prince, wholly given to natural 4 
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rhiloſophy, mathematics, and aſtronomy, left the govern- 
ment of his provinces to miniſters who plundered them. 
The court of Rome ſeized this opportunity of eſtabliſhing its 
authority in Sileſia, The Proteſtants were perſecuted, and 
colony of Jeſuits appeared to blow up the flames of perſe- 
cution, intolerance, and hatred. This conduct divided the 
mo religions, and ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe continual wars 


which have deſolated the Auſtrian ſtates ſince the com- 
nencement of the ſeventeenth century. The Proteſtants, 
perſecuted by the governors, and abandoned by their ſove- 


Proteſtants of Bohemia. 

Matthias, brother of Rodolphus, leſs tolerant and more 
teſpotic than the latter, did violence to his natural character 
to alienate his brother's ſubjeQs from him. He gained the 
Proteſtants by a pretended toleration, and thus carried off 
from his brother, Hungary, Auſtria, Moravia, and Luſatia. 
Alarmed at theſe circumſtances, Rodolph, who was afraid of 
bling Sileſia likewiſe, loſt no time in granting liberty of re- 
ligion to the inhabitants of that province. 

He made them pay, however, for this neceſſary e 
ind obliged the Sileſians to give him 300,000 crowns as 2 
conſideration, and to receive the Gregorian calendar. The 
dileſians paid the money, and preferred ſubmitting to the 
pope in matters of aſtronomy rather than of religion. 


la the ſpace of nine years, the contributions of Sileſia 


amounted to five millions of florins, beſides men for the un- 
happy wars of Hungary. ; 


Matthias, who mounted the throne in 1611, 8 * 


the Sileſians a free gift of a ton of gold. This prince was 
not ſo politic on the throne as he had ſhewn himſelf artful 
in attaining it. 


wars and misfortunes. The conduct of this prince kindled 

the ſpark which lighted up the unfortunate war of 30 years. 
The Sileſians, difatisfied with Ferdinand II. ſucceſſor af 
n U 


Matthias, 


tin, united themſelves with the diſcontented Utraquiſts and 


He was intolerant, and renewed the ancient 


——_ > "IP in Germany to ſupport the Proteſtant princes. Amid 
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Matthias, (1619) had acceded to the election made by the 
revolted Bohemians of Frederick V. Elector Palatine, Fer- 


dinand was ſucceſsful, and conſequently the Sileſians were £ 
in the wrong. It coft them three tons of gold to obtain i 
their pardon and the liberty of thinking for themſelves. They 1 
were compelled, likewiſe, to maintain ſome regiments for 8 
the ſervice of the emperor. n 
Nor was this liberty of thought accorded but from the F 
neceſſity of the times. Ferdinand, having no longer any 7 
thing to fear, abandoned himſelf to his diſpoſition for civil 
aud religious deſpotiſm, Of his own authority he beſtowed : 


on his ſon Ferdinand the principalities of Schweidnitz, 
Jauer, Oppeln, and Ratibor; Glatz on the archduke Leo- 
pold; Jægerndorf he gave to Lichtenſtein, his zealous pat- 
tiſan; and Glogau and Sagan to Wallerſtein, one of his 
generals. 1 
He declared the Sileſian Proteſtants rebels, and conſe- 
quently {tripped of their religious rights, which had been 
ſecured to them by the letters of their. princes, and by the 
treaty of Saxony. A ſemblance of right was given to this 
conduct, and it was called the ſovereign right of reformation, 
The execution of this pretended right was entruſted to the 
prieſts and ſoldiers, who flew on every ſide to force the Pro- 
reſtants to go to maſs, and deſtioy all their churches, ln a 
few years, ſcarcely one ſingle perſon dared to avow himlelt i 
. Proteſtant in Sileſia; and ſuch as had the courage or impru- 
dence to ſtand forth were deprived of almoſt all the rights 0 
civil ſociety. A multitude of uſeful and laborious inhabi- 
tants quitted the province, and ſought for liberty and pro- 
tection in other countries. 
It was at this period (1630) that Guſtavus-Adolphus ap- 


the horrors of this war, the Sileſians were alternately the 
victims of both parties, harraſſed, perhaps, more by theit 
on lovereigns than by Rem enemies. 

| . | : Tired 
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Tired of a neutrality which procured them no conſide- 


ation from the Imperial troops, the Sileſians ranged them 


ſelves on the fide of thoſe whom they thought capable of 
defending and maintaining them. This conduct irritated the 


Imperial court, who yet could only blame themſelves that it 


had taken place. The Silehans were declared rebels, and 
the Imperial ſoldiers ſpared them leſs than ever, When the 
treaty of Nordlingue (1643) was concluded, the Sileſians 
were included in it, but in ſuch a way as to leave them ex- 
poſed to all the vengeance of their ſovereign. Some towns 
were obliged to aſk pardon of the emperor, to offer him new 


homage, - to renounce all foreign alliances, and to admit an 


Imperial garriſon, In return for this, they were promiſed a 
pardon and liberty of religion; but the remainder of the 
province was abandoned to the emperor, on whoſe arbitrary 


diſcretion depended their liberty and pardon, Sileſia loſt 


nearly all her rights. 
Ferdinand III. (1637) had ſuch a contempt for the Silefians 
that he diſdained going into that country to receive homage. 


This prince ordered the ſtates to do him homage at Prague 


and at Vienna, 

The war ſtill continued, and the Swedes were ſtill in Si- 
leſa. The Silefians, taught by misfortune, no longer dared 
to join them, The Swedes, however, forced them to pay 
contributions, which were afterwards puniſhed by the Im- 
perialiſts as acts of treaſon and rebellion. Theſe horrors 
ſpread deſpair throughout the province. When the Imperia= 


lits beſieged Hirſchberg, the inhabitants of that town, to 


eſcape from their vengeance, abandoned their dwellings and 


their country, and followed the Swediſh garriſon in their re- 
treat ; and the Auſtrians only found, in this once. flouriſhing | 


and populous place, empty houſes and eight Catholic families. 
During the whole war of thirty years, Sileſia was con- 


ſtantly ravaged, pillaged, and laid waſte, either by co m— ; 


A 


8 lmperialifts or other troops. | 1. 
U 2 | Sileſia 
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| Sileſia was compriſed in the treaty, of Weſtphalia, The 
liberty of religion felt ſome” checks on the part of the empe- 
| ror, and he reſerved the right of reformation = 

The moment the Swedes had quitted. Silefia, the oppreſ. 
. were renewed, and the pretended tight of reformation 
took a ſtronger form of oppoſition to the promiſed liberty. 

This pretended tre formation, or rather Catholie perfecution 
of the Proteſtants, laſted till the death of Ferdinand III. It 
was at once ſo barbarous and impolitic, that whole troops of 
laborious Proteſtants abandoned the country, and cauſed an 
irreparable loſs to a province already depopulated by the war. 
Leopold, who has been called the Great, was emperor at 
the age of eighteen (1657). He made Sileſia feel, during a 
reigñ of 50 years, the burthen of every impoſt he could dray 
from it. In a few years, the province, which was obliged to 
pay tor its ſafety and defence, was taxed, likewiſe, the tenth 
part of the value of the lands. Theſe lands were then efti- 
mated at eight millions of crowns on the ſurvey. 

During the war between Poland and Sweden, Leopold 
ſent an army of 16, oo men, under count Hatzfeld, to the 
ſuccour of the Poles, Theſe troops, who were chiefly main- 
tained by Sileſia, conquered Cracow, prevailed over the 

Swedes, and procured the peace of Qliva in 1660. 

In 1663, when the Turks overran Hungary, and advanced 
as far as Olmutz, in Moravia, the Sileſians raiſed, at their 
own expence, a corps of 6000 foot and 1000 horſe, The 
number 'of inhabitants then fit to bear arms amounted to 
193,300, Taking this number as a fourth of the population, 
Sileſia contained at that time but 77 3,200 ſouls. 

In 1674, defenſive preparations were re-commenced again 
the Swedes, who were defeated at the battle of Ferbellin by 
the troops of the Great Elector, Frederick - William. The 
troops of Leopold who were at this battle conſiſted of 1500 
men from Sileſia. | 


on 168 3» when the grand vizir, Kara Muſtapha, advanced 


with 
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with 200,000 men to the gates of Vienna, Sileſia, which 
was drawn into great expences to provide for its own ſecu- 
rity, was again obliged to pay great part of the Poliſh troops 
led by Sobieſki to the relief of Vienna, and which paſled 
through that province. 

The race of Piaſts became extinct in Sileſia in 1675, 3 
with it the remaining prerogatives and liberties of the dukes, 
The princes and dukes, henceforward, Oe nothing but 
che name. 

Joſeph I. who unfortunately alias but ſix years, go- 
yerned his ſtates on principles of wiſdom and toleration. 
He wiſhed to hide from his ſubjects the afflicting ſight of the 
impoſts he was compelled to levy on them, and with this 
view eſtablithed the exciſe in Sileſia. 

Happineſs was the effect of his prudence, as wretchedneſs 
had been that of the deſpotiſm of his predeceſſors. He died 
in 1711. 

To him ſucceeded Charles VI. Under his reign, the 
contributions paid by the Sileſians amounted to a million of 
crowns yearly; yet, in latter years, the province had been 
impoveriſhed by inundations, dearths, famine, and epidemi- 
cal diſorders, He required the province to acknowledge the 
pragmatic ſanction. This prince died in 1740, and with 
him terminated the ſeries of ſovereigns of the houſe of Au- 
ſttia to whom Sileſia had belonged for 214 years. 

In the monuments of this period, we find nothing but the 
language of circumſpection and conſtraint ; the fatal effects 
of a deſpotic government. This is more particularly to be 
remarked in the declaration by which the princes and ſtates of 
dileſia acceded to the pragmatic ſanction. As experience,” 
they obſerve, „has taught the princes and the ſtates that 
« Sileſia never can be happier than. under the mild and mo- 
*derate government of the houſe of Auſtria, &c,” In thus 
expreſſing themſelves, they had, doubtleſs, forgotten the 
iges of Ferdinand and Leopold. A little more mildneſs 
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/ 
and toleration than that to which they had been accuſtomed, 
made the Sileſians forget the tyranny under which they had 
ſo long groaned. Joſeph and Charles VI. had permitted 
no religious perſecution; under their reigns the province 
enjoyed both external and internal repoſe. Sileſia began to 
breathe ; ſhe forgot her miſeries, and looked only to the 
preſent advantages ſhe derived * the protection of the 


D houſe of Auſtria. 


That the impoſts might be diſtributed i in a juſt proportion, 
the province made an eſtimate of all property liable to the 
payment of taxes. According to this ſurvey, the value of 
the landed property amounted, in 1551, to 75,763,045 
crowns. Under the reigns of Maximilian and Redolph, the 
ordinary, and in fact the annual, impoſt, amounted, in ge- 
neral, to 12 crowns on 1000 of the value of the property; 

under the emperor Matthias, it roſe to about from 20 to 30 
on 10co; and under Ferdinand II. as high as 100 and up- 
wards on 1000. 

The impoſts drawn by Leopold from the province towards 
the end of the preceding century, amounted annually to 
one million and a half of crowns, and in 1740 2 VI. 
received from it two millions. 

The exciſe was eſtabliſhed, not only in the towns, but alſo 
in the country, It was intended as a ſubſtitute for every 
other tax, and to conſtitute one excluſive impoſt. But, the 
produce was neither ſufficient nor certain; ſo that the taxes 
on the lands were not only ſuffered to ſubliſt, but a freſh one 
was laid on the property of the towns. 

The domanial revenues in Sileſia, ſuch as tolls, ſtamps, 
_ coinage, mines, monopolies of ſalt and tobacco, the revenues 
of the domanial lands, &c. amounted to about half as much 
as the ordinary impoſts. The court had appropriated to it- 
ſelf the excluſive commerce of ſalt, which produced 15,090 
crowns. At that time 140,000 quintals of ſalt were con- 
+ ſumed; at this day there is a demand for 200,000, beſides 
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what is ſmuggled, and, conſequently, an increaſe of 60,090 
quintals; which proves that the number of conſumers is 
zugmented about one half. 

The laſt ſovereigns of the houſe of Auſtria drew, annually, 
therefore, upwards of two millions and a balf of crowns from 
Sileſia, With order and exactneſs one half of this ſum 
would have ſufficed for all the wants of the province. In 
peace there were hardly 2000 ſoldiers, and theſe were almoſt 
wholly maintained by the province. 

A great part of the impoſts of Sileſia, therefore, muſt have 

deen ſent to Vienna. But the collection was made inaccu- 
rately, and without order. A conſiderable portion of the lands 
was loaded with arrears, The domanial property was ill 
adminiſtered, and under Charles VI. the bailiwics of the 
domains hardly produced 100,000 crowns, This diſorder 
was more burthenſome to the province than even the taxes 
themſelves. The complaints were invariably againſt the col- 
legion, and never againſt the impoſt. An Imperial ordi- 
nance of 1712 gives us an inſight into the application of the 
receipts from the treaſury of the impoſts, It prohibits any 
money from being drawn from the provincial coffers, with- 
out the participation of the grand bailiwic, for new appoint- 
ments, gratifications, marriage preſents, chriſtenings, repaſts, 
atertainments, and feaſts during the ſitting of the ſlates, 
Charles VI. in 1723, 1725, and 1736, named com- 
miſſions to examine and reform the impoſts, and ordered 
a new ſurvey; but the work remained imperfect, and the bur- 
then always overwhelmed the moſt unfortunate portion of 
the ſubjects. The repartition was left to the ſtates, which 
were compoſed of -prieſts, princes, gentlemen, and ſome de- 
puties of towns; and, upon theſe alen, the peaſants 
were purely paſſive. 

In time of war, the ordinary 1 were inſufficient, In 


1735, ſome Dutch and Englith merchants advanced ſeveral 


millions to the emperor, and received, as a ſecurity, aſſign- 
4 ments 
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ments on the revenues of Sileſia. The excluſive privilege 


of brewing beer was ſold to the ſtates z extraordinary duties 


were impoſed, poll-taxes, taxes on boots, ſhoes, flippers, 
dancing, Wee. | 


(A) Theſe details may be ſeen in Thile, who has written 
on the arrangement of the taxes in Sileſia, This author was 
himſelf one of the firſt commiſſioners appointed for its execu. 
tion. His work is entitled, Ven Steneretnrichtungen. 


(5) See Journal of Buntzlau, 1997 (Bunzlauer, Ms. 
natsfchrift), The buſhel of wheat weighs in Sileſia upwards 
of 100 pounds, and coſts, in general, two crowns. 


(6) In France, the impoſts on the cultivator amount to 
above one half of the produce of the land. In the princi- 
pality of Anhalt-Zerbſt and other countries in Germany, 
an eſtate in the country, worth, for inſtance, 5000 crowns, 
pays 85 annual impoſt. At 5 per cent. this eſtate can only 


produce 250 crowns a year ; conſequently, the impof 
amounts to one third of the produce. 


0 The following i is an extract of this edict : 


Our paternal cares for the ſtates with which we are en« 


'©© truſted, inciting us to employ ourſelves inceſſantly in en- 
„ deavours to promote the welfare of our ſubjects, ve 
„have, fince the commencement of our reign in Sileſa, 
« turned our attention towards the means of maintaining 
« conſtant ſecurity and repoſe in this ſovereign duchy of our 
*< ſtates, and of augmenting thoſe means, In conſequence, 
e jt js our intention to conſecrate wholly to the public ſafety 
_ and convenience ſuch contributions as our faithful vaſlals 
1 and ſubjects are obliged to pay us for this double object, 


te agreeably to natural and re right, and the conſtitution 
« of the province. 


« But, 
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' & But, as we have perceived, from the ang, that the 
« contributions for the public wants have hitherto been le- 
6 ved without any meaſure of juſtice, and have given riſe 
« to the oppreſſion of ſome fates and ſubjects to relieve 
« others, our firſt care has been to introduce more order and 
« regularity in theſe impoſitions. To this effect, we have 
« effabliſhed, at our expence, commiſſions to enquire into 
« and remedy theſe defects. 

« As all the inequalities that have crept into this branch 
« have their ſource either in the objects themſelves ſubje& 
« to the impoſt, or in the mode of collection, we have par- 
« ticularly directed the attention of the commiſſioners to 
« theſe two objects. We at preſent hope, with ſome foun- 
dation, that, after the labours of our commiſſion, which 
« are juſt terminated, we ſhall, at length, attain the ſo long 
« wiſhed for equality heretofore ſought after at an expence 
« ſo intolerable for the province. For the greateſt prudence 
« has been made uſe of in the informations taken reſpecting 
all objects liable to taxation; an equal rate has been eſ- 
« tabliſhed, in which operation the ancient conſtitutions, 
« ordinances, treaties, &c. of the province, are taken for the 
4 baſis. We have ſuffered no exceptions in what relates to the 
„ impoſt, ſince it is in conformity with the conſtitution of 
« the province and with juſtice, that all the members of the 
4 ſtate, who enjoy equally its protection, ſhould contribute 
« to the expences incurred by that protection, relatively to 
« their reſpective properties and revenues. It is on this prin- 
« cipte that we have made our own territorial domains ſubject 
« to their proportion. | 

By ordering an accurate ſurvey to be taken, and di- 
« viding the impoſts with equality, we think we have greatly 
« relieved the. province. A conſiderable part of the burthen 


conſiſted in the defective manner in which the taxes were 


« levied and adminiſtered; a myſtery | into which the rateables 
cc could 
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et could never penetrate... Theſe diſorders we have-remedied 
c by aboliſhing the arbitrary taxes, the exciſe in the country, 
sand that multitude of collections and impoſitions of every 
te kind known by the name of the Turk's penny (Tirkenſleuer ), 
44 poll-tax, tax on dancing, that of a denier on meat, a gros on 
c beer, marriage gifts, Sc. and by uniting all theſe impoſts, 
„ for ever, under one head, namely, the territorial impoſt 
es for the country, and the exciſe for the towns. 
Rho The ſtates and ſubjects, therefore, can make no difficulty 
te in paying, monthly, on a ſtated day, to the chamber of each 
« circle, the contribution neceſlary for the maintenance of 
<« the army, and the other wants of the province. 
_ We could have wiſhed to eaſe our ſubjects of the coun- 
« try by requiring of them a leſs conſiderable ſum ; but, a 
<< the preſent ſituation of foreign ſtates, added to the pre- 
cc yailing poſture of affairs, requires us conſtantly to keep 
< on foot a conſiderable army for the defence of the country, 
« and theſe taxes are ſolely deſtined to that uſe, we doubt 
< not that our ſubjects will acknowledge the neceſſity of the 
es ſaid taxes, and of their punctual payment. And they will 
<« feel ſtill more ſtrongly this neceſſity, if they conſider that 
<« the ſupport of the army augments conſumption, keeps corn 
and other articles at a good price, and prevents the circus 
„lation of the money beyond the province, | 
« We promiſe, on our royal word, to our vaſſals and faith- 
&« ful ſubjects, of every condition, in our own name, and in 
« that of our ſucceſſors, that, in future, neither in time of 
«© war nor peace, will we carry theſe taxes higher than the 
& rate at which they are fixed in the ſurvey, even ſhould the 
objects liable to the impoſt be improved, and of more 
value; and that we will lay no other tax on the province 
t under any denomination whatſoever, On the contrary, 
_ «& we engage to indemnity, in ready money, by our chamber 
6 of domains, our faithful ſubjects, for all public calamities, 
&« ſuch 
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« ſuch as the expences of war, tranſports, years of ſcarcity, 


try, „ hail, mortality amongſt the cattle, nden, fires, or 
ery « other accidents, 

er), 60 Given at Potzdam, 23d April, 1743. 

s on « F gEperIcCk.,” 


(8) Frederick IT. did not form more favourable opinions 
than were entertained by any other perſon concerning the 
adminiſtration of finances in France; but, he threw all the 
blame on the farmers-general, the comptrollers of the fi- 
nances, and other heads of that department. He had been 
told of the admirable order which reigned in the offices of 


un- finance, and it was this order which he wiſhed to introduce 
„ Up into his adminiſtration. He imagined, that, by ſelecting in- 
pre · ferior officers, and ſuperintending them himſelf, his country 
ccep WF would not be expoſed to the rapine too frequently occaſioned 
try, by the ſyſtem of farming. He imagined, alſo, that foreigners, 
bt and eſpecially Frenchmen, would be conſtantly watched by 
the the jealouſy of the inhabitants, which would ſerve as a check 
will upon their proceedings. 
that An anecdote, related in a public memorial, proves the opi- 
corn nion that Frederick Il. entertained of French financiers. A 
[Cus man of the name of La Combe, direQor of exciſe at Mag- 
d debourg, becoming reſponſible for a caſhier who ran away, 
ich- and having been put in priſon and diſmiſſed from his employ, 
d in went to Potzdam, immediately after his enlargement, with a 
e of memorial, in which were expoſed certain complaints againſt 
| the the Sieur de Launai, the director-general, whom he accuſed 
| the of being the cauſe of his misfortune. The matter is thys 
nore ſtated in the memarial ; 
ince « From Potzdam the director de La Combe went to the 


ary © palace of Sans-Souci. The king appearing, the director 
nber « de La Combe preſented his memorial. His majeſty aſked 
ties, &« him who he was. He replied, that his name was de * 
„Combe, formerly director of exciſe at Madebourg z 
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« which the king ſaid to him, refuſing to receive his me- 
«© morial, *I now your affair : begane ] begone I know all 
< that affair.” 5 e 

„ The ſieur de La Combe repreſented to him, that the 
« matter had been miſrepreſented, and ſupplicated him to re. 
4e ceive his memorial. The king perſiſted in his refuſa], 
« and went a few paces off to mount his horſe, and, when 
. on horſeback, he repeated to him, * Yes, yes, I know all 
« that affuir': when you want to cheat, you muſt go to France!" 
La Combe attempted to reply, but the king went off in a 
gallop, without liſtening to his complaints. 


{9) Frederick adopted, towards the end of his life, another 
way of thinking: It appears as if his only intention had been to 
put the matter in train, and transfer it afterwards to the Ger- 


mans. During the four or ſive laſt years of his reign, the moſt 


artfully provident of the French took the precaution to eſcape 
with the money they had ſcraped together; and many of them 
vere even diſmiſſed in very harſh terms. The director- general, 
who had two nephews in employments not endowed with the 
ſame cunning as himſelf, ſent them off,” from a principle of 
precaution, that they might eſcape enquiries, chuſing rather 
to make them quit conſiderable appointments, and ſee them 
fafe, though deſtitute, at Paris, than expoſed to diſagreeable, 
if not dangerous embarraſſments at Berlin. The French ad- 
miniſtrators boaſt of having augmented the revenues of the 
king; but, in good truth, it was not neceſſary to be a ſor- 


cerer for the accompliſhment of ſuch an object. They ad- 


viſed the king, for inſtance, to lay an exorbitant duty on 
coffee, and to monopolize the article, What German would 
not have made this brilliant diſcovery, as well as a nephew 
of Monſieur de Launai ? Or, rather, where is the German 
patriot who would not have bluſhed in the preſence of his 
ſellow- citizens, to have propoſed reſources of this fort, at a 
time when the ſtate was not in want, and when theſe addi- 
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tional impoſts were every day more and more deſtructive to 
circulation and to commerce: 

In the end, the king abfolutely inſiſted on having ny 
enployed in Wie department. 


io) The principal director bad, at the | commencements 
90,000 crowns a year (about 120,000 French livres). We 
may imagine the ſenſation which ſuch ſalaries produced in a 

country. where a man, with an income of two thouſand 
crowns, may keep an equipage, and where the miniſters of 
tate have not more than from four to five thoufand. A 
ſranger, ſo well paid, could not but excite much jealouſy, 
Beſides the ordinary appointments, gratifications were diſtri- 
buted to theſe gentlemen, to reward them for their ſervices, 

Many of. them, notwithſtanding, themſelves played the 
ſmuggler, and without any apprehenſions of being detected. 
One of the directors was betrayed in a ſingle inftance by his 
comrade, and the affair was on the point of being ſubmitted 
to the cognizance of a court of juſtice ; but the French found 
means to huth it up, for the honour of the nation, or rather 
of the band, 

Mitchel, the Britiſh envoy at t Berlin, ſpeaking of theſe pe- 
eulators, obſerved, that the French were beaten once in the 


feld of Roſbach by the Fra ans, but they are every day taking 


« ther revenge in the towns.” 


(11) In mercantile houſes they were obliged to keepa clerk | 
expreſsly for this buſineſs, The Germans had no idea of all 
theſe formalities and delays; but the French conſoled them 
by telling them that this was the very object of the pro- 
leſion, and by relating to them, that, in F rance, to tranſport 
a Caſk of wine from one of the provinces to the capital, it 
became neceſſary to pay twenty different petty duties, under 
various denominations; that, if the driver unluckily loſes 
one of the little tickets which he receives on the payment of 

every 
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every freſh duty, he ſtands expoſed to a proſecution, and 
there is matter for a law-ſuit. When we reflect on theſe 
things, we cannot but bleſs the prince who is at preſent la- 
bouring, with ſo much ardour and patriotiſm, to fimplify the 


adminiſtration of finances in that flouriſhing kingdom. This 
is the moſt ſignal benefit which a nation can receive from a 


good king. 


(12) Theſe officers, whoſe fole merit frequently conſiſted 
in a neat hand-writing and the knowledge of arithmetic, 
ſometimes paſſed the moſt abſurd ſentences. They, upon 
one occaſion, condemned a ſoldier to pay a fine of 200 crowns 
for concealing a few pounds of tobacco, The king, to 
whom the ſentence was tranſmitted, wrote underneath it, 
% Before I confirm this ſentence, I ſhould be glad to know wher: 
ce a ſoldier, who has tight gros to live on for five days, is to raiſe 
& 200 crowns to pay this fine? 

The princeſs of Pruſſia, the firſt ſpouſe of Frederick- 
William II. the reigning monarch, whoſe marriage was diſ- 
folved, and who was herſelf confined to Stettin, had com- 
miſſioned a very handſome gown to be ſent her to that town 
from Lyons. As theſe ſtuffs pay immenſe duties, the cul- 
tom- houſe officer of the place inſolently retained the gown 
until they were diſcharged. The princeſs, indignant at this 
treatment, ordered the man to bring the gown, when ſhe 
would pay the duty. He obeyed ; but no ſooner had he 
entered the apartment, than the princeſs ſeizes the gown, 
ſtrikes him violently on the face, and drives him out of the 
room. The fellow, puffed up with official pride, retreated 
in exceſſive rage, and drew up a long narrative of the tranſ- 
action, addreſſed to the king, wherein he complained bitterly 
of having been diſhonoured in the 1 of his duty. 
Frederick anſwered him: 

« The loſs of the exciſe duty ſhall be on my account; the 


66 * ſhall remain with the princeſs, the cuffs to him who 
« has 
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« has received them. As for the pretended diſhonour, I re- 
« lieve the plaintiff from it. Never could the application of 
a fair hand diſgrace the cheek of a cuſtom-houſe officer\ 


« FREDERICK? 


(13) The French, in general, who were-employed in the 
knances, retired very rich. The moſt prudent among them 
id not wait for the king's death. De Launai, the director- 
general, was reduced to a ſalary of 15,000 crowns, and ſes! 
veral others in proportion. Theſe frequent diminutions in- 
duced him, at various times, to demand permiſſion to reſign, . 
but Frederick always refuſed him. After the death of Fre- 
derick, the hatred of the nation bore down all limits whatſo- 
ever, eſpecially when they ſaw Frederick-William manifeſt 
tis averſcon fur the French, and drive them from his ſtates, 
Monſieur De Launai was obliged to give an account of his. 
conduct, and extricated himſelf with honour. 


{14) Towards the end of Frederick's reign, one of theſe 
ſmugglers, purſued in the duſk of the evening by a cuſtom» 
houſe officer in the ſtreets of Berlin, and on the point of 
being ſeized, drew, out 2 piſtol, and killed him on the ſpot. 
He made his eſcape. The king wrote to the adminiſtration, 
and, under the idea that the murderer would not prove ſo 
ooliſhly careleſs as to fall into the hands of juſtice, directed, 
that, if re-taken, he ſhould be broken upon the wheel. 
The directors thought that they perfectly interpreted the 
king's intentions by offering two hundred crowns to whoever 
ſhould deliver him up, and already anticipated the glory of 
leeing a Pruſſian broken on the wheel for ſmuggling, under 
the reign of Frederick the philoſopher. And, in fact, he 
waz apprehended. But Frederick, fearing leſt they ſhould 
act in conſequence of what he had written in his firſt letter 
with no other intention than to terrify the other ſmugglers, 
diſpatched a ſecond letter to the adminiſtration, and, by or» 
12 dering 
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dering them to paſs no ſentence without a ſcrupulous exami- 
nation of the proofs, he gave them to underſtand that it was 
not bis pleaſure the man ſhould be condemned to die. He 
was afterwards confined at Spandau, 


(15) Although almoſt all foreign merchandize was pro. 
hibiced at Berlin, every article was to be found in the beſt 
ſhops; only the inconſiderable ſhopkeepers were unable to 


' them; and the directors ſhut their eyes to this traffic, 
c 


was only neceſſary to make a preſent of a ſilk gown from 
Lyons, or ſome trinket, to madam the directreſs or ſub- 

directreſs. 
| — were frequently iran to perſons on the receipt 
of duties who never worked there, and who, under ſome 
falſe title, received a thouſand or more crowns a year, for 
no .other reaſon but becauſe they were the favourites of the 
director, or had it in their power to be favourable to the 
French ſyſtem of adminiſtration on difficult occaſions. A 
profeſſor and academician, for inſtance, had a penſion of one 
thouſand crowns only for correcting the ſtyle and ortho- 
graphy of the general direction when they had occaſion to 
write to the king ; an employ, however, of which he ac- 
quitted himſelf "_y indifferently. 


; (16) When ſome of theſe officers propoſed to the king to 


have all the coffee ſold, ready burnt, in tin boxes ſealed up, | 


and to lay a tax on it of four livres a pound, they did not 
confine themſelves to the impoſt, but ſent commiſſions to 
all the merchants of Lubec and Hamburgh, to buy up all 
the damaged coffee they could meet with. Having pur- 
chaſed this at a low price, they ſold it for ſix times the value 
to the king. This coffee, ſhut up in their warehouſes, be 
came ftill worſe, and produced diſorders among the people. 
Complaints were made, the warehouſes were examined, and 


the damaged coffee found and thrown into the river, to the 
. great 
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li- great regret of the ſpeculators, who yet were not hanged, but 

28 ſlill continued to enjoy their places. Frederick did not like 

le to inflict the pain of death; but, ſhould he not have made 
an exception for public poiſoners ? 


'0- (17) It is very common in Germany to be obliged to pay 
eſt tolls on the high roads, under the title of canſetuay money, 
bridge money, &c. and frequently in places where neither 
bridges nor cauſeways are to be ſeen. "Theſe exactions at 
renewed as often as the paſſenger enters into the territory o 
a new ſovereign, and often at each village of the ſame ſtate. 
In thoſe places where there are neither roads nor cauſeways, 
it is one of the remains of thoſe days of barbariſm, where 
the barons ranſomed the paſſengers on the highways. Theſe 
tolls are ſeldom paid with pleaſure any where except in 
Auſtria and Wirtemberg, where the roads are really com- 
modious, | 


(18) It is a ſad reflection that there ſhould be taxes even 
on virtue. If a man, content with aliments of pure neceſ- 
lity, had ſobriety enough to live on bread and fruits, he 
would ſtill be compelled to pay for ſalt, of which he makes 
no uſe, There is, a country where they have propoſed to 
put ſmoking tobacco on the ſame footing, and to oblige every 
perſon to take a certain quantity, whether he ſmokes or not 


(19) A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man: 
But times are alter d; trade's unfeeling train 
Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain. 
Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repoſe ; 
One only maſter graſps the ſmiling plain. * 
: Goldſmith, Deſerted Village, 


Charles IV. who was an enlighte ned ceconomiſt, acknow- 
o the I ledged the utility of dividing farms. We find a diploma, in 
great Vox. II. X his 
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his reign, which allows theſe diviſions in Sileſia, * becauſe,” 


he obſerves, that is more favourable to the progreſs of culti. 


ic vation in the province, and to the public good. S. Fabri orig. 
Wratiſlaw. 


1 By It was at the ſame time that the miniſters of all the 
departments repaired to Potzdam to preſent their reports, 


Frederick uſually kept upon a table, all the year, the general 


balance of the finances of all his dominions, and often cal 
his eyes on it. 


(21) This, at leaſt, is all that has come to the knowledge 
of a man not employed in the affairs themſelves, and all that 
can be learnt from printed memoirs. The exact report of 
the king's revenues, as well as the ſtate of the public receipt 
and expenditure, remains a ſecret with the miniſters and the 
chambers of domains. Yet there is no king on earth who 


had leſs reaſon than Frederick II. to make a myſtery of the 


adminiftration of his finances. Could this prince poflibly 
be apprehenſive of finding imitators among ſovereigns, in a 
department which requires an unremitted attention on the 
part of the monarch, and, as it were, the uninterrupted la- 
bours of a perpetual ſuperintendence? 

Joſeph II. however, has imitated, in his ſtates, part of the 
operations of Frederick, In France, under a ſovereign ſo 
full of good intentions, what could prevent the adoption o 
ſo ſimple: an adminiſtration, crowned by the moſt complete 
fucceſs ? Should this powerful nation ſucceed in eftabliſhing, 
in the adminiſtration of her finanees, the order which was 
obſerved in the Pruſſian ſtates under the reign of Frederick, 
what neighbouring power could enter into competition with 

her, or even avoid regarding her with awe ? 


(22) The arrangement, of which mention will hereafter 
be made, is, in effect, very uſeſul to the fovereign ; nor 13 
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it poſſible to derive more ſervice from his ſubjects. I admit 
that every ſubject is obliged to defend his country; but li- 
berty muſt form the baſis of this obligation. In the ancient 


republics the armies were compoſed of citizens. It is hard 
not to be allowed the choice of the ſituation to which we wiſh 


to dedicate our lives; it is cruel to be forced into a military 


life, as it were, from the birth. I have ſeen the female inha- 
bitants of the country wiſhing not to bring male children into 
the world; I have ſeen them aflited at the birth of a ſons - 
In a conſtitution of this nature, the government muſt dread 
the too rapid progreſs of information among the people: 
for, in the end, an enlightened people would diſcover re- 
ſources againſt this ſpecies of ſlavery. A man, who has 
thought proper to reaſon upon government, and who has rea- 
ſoned at random, pretends that Pruſſia is not a military ſtate. 
Now, I would aſk what a militagy ſtate is, if it be not that 
in which a whole nation is compelled to bear arms; where 
every male infant belongs to a regiment; where the circulation 
depends on military expenditure z where the ſovereign, and 
all the princes, are perpetually under arms; where a lieu- 
tenant, or other officer, is often ſent to annul the ſentence of 
a court of juſtice, and exatnine an affair of commerce or 
finance z where, during the courſe of the whole year, the 
country reſembles a camp or field of battle; where the culti- 
vator is obliged to quit his plough three months in the year 
tocarry the muſket in time of peace, and for the whole year 
in war? 


(23) Slavi vivunt in miſeris tuguriis, ſatis longo inter- 
vallo ſeparatis . . . Vivendi modus aſper & negligens . 
continua ſordes. Pricey: de bello Goth. 


(24) The manner in which the king had theſe buildings 
conſtrued could not but be ſubject to many inconveniencies. 
He did not take the moſt able architect, but he who demanded 
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the leaſt, and theſe buildings were always let to'the loweſt 


bidder who would undertake them. Hence it was that the 
architect built only for the king's life, and accordingly moſt 
of the new edifices threatened to fall into ruins at the end of 
twenty years. We have even ſeen one of the two ſuperb 


towers conſtrudted by Frederick in the ſquare of the Gens- 


d'armes, crumble to pieces before it was half erected. It 
may be.truly ſaid, that Frederick, in giving theſe houſes to his 
ſubjects, has prepared them magnificent tombs, in which 
they will one day be buried. 

The ornaments with which theſe buildings were decorated 
have been greatly condemned. It is obſerved that ſtatues 
and bas-reliefs are ill befitting the houſe of a taylor, a cat. 
penter, or ſhoemaker. But critics have forgotten that Fre- 
derick's great obje in matters of this kind was to cheriſh 
every branch of induſtry in his ſtates, and to find employ- 
ment for workmen and artiſts of every fort, many of whom, 
without this encouragement, muſt have been obliged to leave 
the country. 


625 Theſe ſoldiers were called Freywachter, or exempt 
from mounting guard. While they laboured, the captain 
received their pay. 


(26) Let us not, however, conceal abuſes; we owe the 
truth to the public. Theſe complaints were not thrown into 
the fire, but they were almoſt always referred to the depart- 
ments againſt which they were directed. What was the 
reſult of this? The heads of theſe departments, irritated 
againſt thoſe who had dared to raiſe up their voice againk 
them, never failed to aggravate the matter in their reports, 
and individuals often fell victims to their courage. Even at 
the death of Frederick II. there was in the priſon of Berlin a 
Frenchman, who, after quitting an eftabliſhment which be 


enjoyed in France, ſeduced by brilliant promiſes, had come 
DEE to 
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to form a manufactory in Brandenbourg. The chiefs of the 
department who had orders to furniſh him with the neceſſary 
advances, and to conſtruct the buildings neceſſary for his un- 
dertaking, amuſed him with different pretexts, and did not 
complete them for him by the promiſed time. The French» 
man had undertaken to give the king ſpecimens of his fabric 
at a given period, and the performance of his promiſe depended 
wholly on the buildings to be made for him. They were, 
however, too ill and too ſlowly executed to allow the manu» 
ſacturer time to fulfil his engagement. When the moment 
was approaching, the chief of the department ſent for the 
Frenchman, and repreſented to him, that, if he informed the 
king that the buildings were either not finiſhed or ill eon- 
ſtructed, it would be his ruin, Under this pretext, he pre- 
yailed upon the good natured Frenchman to ſign his accept=- 
ance of the buildings. The manufacturer, charmed with 
having generouſly ſaved a miniſter from ruin, put implicit 
confidence in all the tales they had lulled him with to ob- 
tain the writing. He was deceived, 

The miniſter, armed with this acceptance, preſſed the 
manufacturer to make ſamples of ſome ſort or other, always 
under the pretence of concealing from the king the real 
cauſe of the delay. The ſpecimens executed, and ill-exe- 
cuted as we may well ſuppoſe, the miniſter repreſented the 
Frenchman to the king as an ignorant fellow who had im- 
poſed upon his majeſty; and, to prove that the department 
had done every thing in their power to favour the eſtabliſli- 
ment, he produces, at the ſame time, the paper by which he 
accepts the buildings at the ſtipulated time, declaring them 
in proper order, and ſuch as they had been promiſed to him. 
This poor man was caught by his own ſignature :' he at- 
tempted to unveil the whole myſtery, and wrote to the king; 
but all his letters were ſent to the miniſter of whom he com- 
plained, who himſelf refuſed at length to ſpeak with him. 
Nor was this all; he had aſſociated ſome men of property in 
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his undertaking ; to them it was hinted that the manufac. 
ture was about to be taken from him: they demanded their 
capitals, and, for want of payment, the Frenchman was 
thrown into priſon, where he remained many years, during 


which he never ceaſed writing letters to the king, without 


ever obtaining a word of anſwer, and the manufacture, the 
property of which had been formally veſted in him by the 
king, was given to another, without any other form of 
proceſs. I have before me two and twenty letters written 
dy this unfortunate man to Frederick II. of which he took 
no notice. This is nearly the manner in which ſtrangers in 
general were treated, whom the king enticed into his domi- 
nions for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing manufactures, A pluſh 
manufacturer of Amiens, called Laurent, met with much 
the ſame fate. A privilege and buildings were granted him, 
on condition of his bringing pluſh to the value of twelve or 
fifteen thouſand crowns into the king's dominions by way of 
ſecurity, This he did, and his manufacture became flou- 
riſhing ; but, at length, means were found to accuſe him oi 
fmuggling, and the ground- work of the charge was that very 
merchandize which he had been required to bring into the 

country. He was ſent to Spandau. 

I have heard an old counſellor of Berlin, who died two or 
three years ago, ſay, that he was perſuaded that neighbouring 
powers gave penſions to the heads of the departments, t9 
ſtop the progreſs of foreign manufactures, and to favour 
monopolies, which ruin commerce. Add to this, what theſe 
chiefs drew from the monopolizers, and we ſhall no longer 
be aſtoniſhed, that, in ſpite of all the pains of Frederick, 
commerce was by no means ſo flouriſhing in his reign as it 
might have been, 

Each department had in pay a counſellor or cabinet-ſecre- 
tary, to give them advice of all the letters and complaints 
made to the king againſt them, and the perſons complained 

of generally received a copy of the anſwer given to the com- 
| plain 
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plaint before the aggrieved perſon, ſo that they could judge 
of the king's intentions, and arrange, in conſequence, their 


intrigues and anſwers. All this, however, concludes nothing | 


againſt the good which Frederick wiſhed to carry into exe- 
cution. He can only be reproached with having made too 
light a choice of miniſters, and granting them his confidence 
on too flender grounds. It was a weakneſs of this prince, 
to inſtruct others, and point out to them in detail the nature 
of their duty; and, on this plan, he often introduced to 


places of civil adminiſtration men who had been ſimple lieu- 


tenants of regiments, without any knowledge whatever of 
buſineſs. To gain his good graces, nothing was neceſſary 
but to affect a docile and ſubmiſſive air. What might not 
Frederick have effected if he had always thought proper to 
ditinguiſh men of merit and honour, ſince, with a ſet of 


intriguing and rapacious inſtruments, he has operated ſuch 
wonderful revolutions ? 


(27) We ſhall here enumerate a few of the ſums diſtributed 
by the King in 1782, The crop having. much failed, the 
king diſtributed 200,000 crowns to the farmers of the two 
marches Sileſia and Pomerania, For the rebuilding of 
ſome houſes burnt in the little town of F pans he gave 
7000 crowns, 

For the town of Jacobſhagen, which was burnt, 39,000 
crowns, 

To revive circulation, and relieve ſome of his Poliſh towns, 
100,000 CTOW ns. 

To rebuild the town of Kroppenſtedt, in the principality 
of Halberſtadt, 32,000 crowns. 

To build and embelliſh ſome towas in Sileſia 60,000 crowns, 

On account of conflagrations in the ſame ann 40, ooo 
crowns, 

There was not a year in which the king did not repair the 
misfortunes of his ſubjects by largeſſes proportioned to the 
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lofles they had ſuſtained ; not to mention other expences of 
all pads for the welfare of the country. 


(28) Eine rara a Priſco videas Fondata Polono 
Oppida, nec ſtructas altis in collibus arces, 
Sparſa ſed agreſti wix /igno herentia tedta 
Primores habitare eguites, ſtabulare ſub uno, 
Paupere cum verna dominum pecudeſque homineſque 
Atque indiſcreto porcos grunire cubili, 
Fabri Keckritii Silefa. 


(29) Non dubium eſt, quod minus reddit laxus ager non 
recte cultus, quam _— eximie cultus. Columella, 
lib. i. c. 2. 

CEconomiſts have 3 much on fallows ; but it ſeems 
as if we riſked deceiving ourſelves in laying down general 
principles on this head. The utility or inutility of fallows 
depends on the fertility of the lands, or rather on the facility 
. of preſerving moiſture in them, relatively to the heat of the 
climate. In general, the lands are fertile in Sileſia, and with 
a conſiderable manuring, and the precaution of not ſowing 


corn of the ſame ſpecies for two ſucceſſive years, fallow | 


might be aboliſhed in that country. 


(30) This law permitted a Roman citizen to. poſſeſs 500 
acres of land ; but he could not allot to one man more than 
ſeven acres to cultivate, | 


(3x) In the founder's diploma of the abbey of Griſſau, in 
Silefia, in 1292, a diſtrict ſituated in the foreſt of Griſſabot 
is given to the monks, who, thus, become intitled to what- 
ſoever may ariſe, in conſequence of their cultivation and expence, 
as the produce of the ſail, Hence, we perceive, that the in- 
tention of the founders of theſe religious houſes was by theſe 
donations to contribute to the advantage of the ſtate, by fa- 
cilitating the clearing out of lands, It is to the ancient 

| monks 
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monks that we are indebted for the cultivation of many waſte 
tracts in ſeveral countries of Europe. Had the ſucceſſors of 
theſe pious and ſolitary labourers retained the ſpirit of their 
founders, they would have been more uſeful to the ſlate, and 
not have merited the reproaches of idJeneſs and inutility 
with which they are loaded in the preſent times. 


(32) The king, being one day in an abbey of Sileſia, aſk- 
ed a monk belonging to it, Whether he and his brethren 
«drank in the refectory wine of the growth of the con- 
«yent?” © Only in Paſſiin week,” replied the monk, ©* as 
« a mortification.” 


(33) As the patent forms an epocha in the hiſtory of the 
progreſs of agriculture in Sileſia, it may not be improper 
to give an extract from it. 

« It is known, and experience teaches all enlightened cul- 
« tivators, that commons are very prejudicial to the progreſs 
« of agriculture and the encreaſe of flocks. The obſtacles 
«and objections oppoſed to the abolition of theſe noxious 
« inſtitutions partly conſiſt of prejudices which are reſpected 
« from their antiquity, but the futility of which is ſufficiently 
« proved by the happy experience of other countries ; and 
© they alſo partly ariſe from the difficulty of obtaining the con- 
« ſent of members of communities to renounce pretended 
rights founded on uſages, ordinances, treaties, and other acts 
« of that nature. His majeſty, not willing that his beneficent 
« views reſpecting the progreſs of agriculture in general 
* ſhould be thwarted by the ignorance and obſtinacy of ſome 
* cultivators, cannot ſuffer himſelf to be ſtopped by ſuch ſort 
of uſages, treaties, ordinances, &c. for this is a queſtion 
* which concerns the general intereſt of the province, and in 
* which, conſequently, nothing can be done without the oon- 
* ſent of the ſovereign... . . In general, the abolition of the 
* commons ſhall be proceeded on agreeably to all the rules 
- * equity and juſtice, and no perſon ſhall have reaſon to 
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* 
© complain of having ſuffered the ſmalleſt injury. In con. 
bc ſequence, we eſtabliſh it as a conſtant law, that all the 
66 commons and mixed lands ſhall be ſet aſide, and all 
<« the uſages, treaties, ordinances, &c, to the contrary, be 
cc null and void. The commons ſhall be divided into two 
« claſſes, In the former are compriſed what are calleq 
& common paſtures, which have been hitherto conſidered 23 
common property, appertaining to the whole community, 
« and the uſe of them as veſted in each member. Such, 
te for example, are the great paſture grounds, marches, and 
t other pieces of land, on which many huſbandmen ſend their 
s cattle to graze, without applying them to any other uſe, 
<« Tt is evident that lands of this ſort are not ſo uſefully em- 
6 ployed as they might be, ſince they are deprived of every 
4c ſort of culture, whilſt the irregular manner in which the 
« flocks are put on them ſpoils and deſtroys the young graſs, 
tc and prevents it from attaining that point of growth and 
ce perfection which gives it all the utility of which it is ſuſ- 
« ceptible. A common of this kind hardly feeds one third of 
<« the cattle it might do, were it divided between the members 
« of the community, and were each proprietor to ſow it with 
c different graſſes according to the nature of the ſoil. By 
<« theſe means the quantity of good forage, and, conſequently, 
< of ſerviceable dung, would become augmented, and this re- 
« form would thus extend its influence over all the tillage 
« Jands of the country, 

As the only difficulties which can ariſe in oppoſition to this 
& diviſion of the commons muſt originate in the ignorance and 
5 obſtinacy of the members of communities, and as his ma- 
« jeſty can no longer pay attention to obſtacles of this nature, he 
« is ſeriouſly determined to aboliſh, without delay, all com- 
c mon places and paſture grounds, and to divide them among 
the members of the communities, in proportion to the time 
they have enjoyed the uſe of them, without paying at- 
6c tention to any repreſentations whatſoever, 


£ * 
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e In the other claſs of common lands are the common 
« runs eſtabliſhed by communities among themſelves, with or 
« without the participation of their lord, over their own 
« lands, fallows, ſtubbles, meadows, &c. or even the lands of 
the lords and ſubjects, or other proprietors, which are ſo 
« intermingled and croſſed, that each proprietor depends on 
« his neighbour for ſowing, harveſting, or grazing his cattle. 
This arrangement hinders each poſſeſſor from derivingall the 
« profit he might do from his lands, according to his views and 
« knowledge of agriculture, being obliged to conform to an- 
« cient cuſtoms, frequently devoid of reaſon, and to regulate 
« himſelf by the caprice, the prejudices, and unſkilfulneſs of his 
* neighbours. Befſigles this, a number of roads, boundaries, 
« and ſeparations, deprive agriculture of a conſiderable quan- 
« tity of ground, and render the growth of young trees and 
« ſhrubs impoſſible, by which the limits might otherwiſe be 
marked. The graſs of the meadows is trampled under foot, 
eaten bare, ſpoiled by the cattle, or torn up in autumn by 
the roots. The proprietor loſes all hope of after-graſs ; and 
this loſs is by no means made up by the infufficient and fre- 
« quently unwholeſome graſs which the cattle find with dif- 
„ ficulty in the common paſtures, | 

The example of ſeveral countries, and even of whole ſtates, 
« teaches us, that agriculture makes a real progreſs, and is in- 
© finitely more productive, when each proprietor has brought 
* his lands into one compact body, which he ſurrounds, as 
* much as poſſible, with quick hedges and ditches, and when 
«* all forts of common fields and paſturages are abolithed : 


for, by theſe means, the proprietor acquires the liberty of 


* forming a juſt proportion between his farm and his cattle, is 

* always able to leave a ſufficient quantity in graſs, augments 

the number of his cattle, and ſoon finds himſelf in a fair 
way to an encreaſe of revenue, 

The difficulties which have been generall y oppoſed to this 

" arrangement originate rather in * prejudices and ignorance 
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& of thoſe who ſtart them than in the thing itſelf. The moſt 
& able œconomiſts admit the inutility of fallows, and the ne- 
<« ceflity of dividing lands for cultivation. The poſſibility and 
« advantage of feeding cattle in ſtables is every day confirmed 
<« by the experience of ſeveral ſkilful cultivators, who, by their 
c endeavours, have merited the king's approbation. All the 
<« other difficulties which might ariſe from the nature of the 
« thing itſelf, can eaſily be obviated by means founded on rea- 
<& fon and conformable to circumſtances, 

« [n conſequence, his majeſty wiſhes to aboliſh, as far a; 
« poſſible, that ſort of common land which ariſes from the 
d mixture of the eftates of different proprietors; and he hopes 
dc that the ſenſible and reaſonable part of the landholders will 
<« be themſelves convinced of the utility of theſe changes, and 
c ſet the example to others, by beginning theſe advantageous 
« operations. The commiſſion of incloſures, eſtabliſhed for 
« this purpoſe, will furniſh, likewiſe, all ſorts of encourage- 
< ment to the lords and to communities. Yet it is a law to 
ce be invariably obſerved, that when one part of a commu- 
ce nity, the lord or the inhabitants, for example, ſhall have be- 
ce gun or propoſed a diviſion of common lands, the others ſhall 
<« be obliged to conform to it, and no regard will be paid to 
< their objections or remonſtrances. | 

“In the diviſion of commons of the firſt claſs, regard ſhall 
c be had to the number of cattle heretofore ſet to graze on 
„them, and the ſhare of each perſon ſhall be proportioned to 
& his right of common. But, ſhould a ſpot of common ground 
« prove too ſmall for a diviſion, it ſhall be reſerved to ſupply 
„ ſome inequality in the diſtribution of lands of the ſecond 
« claſs, In the diviſion of the commons of the ſecond claſs, 
ce it ſhall be ſo contrived, as that the lands of each member 
ee may be as contiguous and compact as poſſible ; with the 
&« proviſo that each proprietor ſhall receive the ſame quantity 
of land and of the ſame quality, and that he ſhall be in- 
demnified for any loſs occaſioned by this diſtribution, 
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e As the lords in Sileſia have the right of feeding their 
« ſheep on the lands of their vaſſals, which right they will 
« forfeit by the new arrangement, and by. the incloſure of 
« every man's property, it is but juſt that they ſhould be 
« indemnified for this loſs by the ceſſion of a piece of com- 
« mon land adequate to what they may have loſt, or by a 
« quit-rent from each vaſſal, or by ſome other means : for, 
« ſo far from the ſaid arrangement proving injurious to the 
« breeding of ſheep, it muſt, on the contrary, contribute to 
& this branch of rural œcοõmy. 

« The inhabitants and mere labourers, who have never 
deen in poſſeſſion of any land, but who have a few beaſts 
« which they fed on the commons, ſhall be, indemnified for 
« this right of paſturage by a piece of land taken off the 
common field. 

&« Should the commiſſion fail in effecting an amicable di- 
« viſion, the affair ſhall be referred to the regency, with all 
the objections and reaſons, and they ſhall decide. Though 
« this commiſſion be eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe of aboliſhing 
« commons, and for dividing them among the members of 
« communities, it does not follow from hence that the ſaid 
members are deprived of the right of arranging theſe di- 
* viſions among themſelves, without the participation of the 
* ſaid commiſſion ; provided always, that they get their act 
* of diviſion confirmed by the competent provincial college, 
* which ſhall confirm, in like manner, thoſe made by the 
* commiſſion, . . . . And, to the end that every one may be 
* convinced that his majeſty, in theſe changes, has no object 
* but the welfare of the inhabitants of the country, he aſ- 
* ſures them, by theſe preſents, as well in his own name as 
in that of his ſucceſſors, that at no time ſhall there be laid 
any taxes on improvements of this nature, nor ſhall thoſe 
* which now ſubſiſt be augmeated, dc.“ 


(34) Some perfo had written on the miniſter s door, D. 
coria 
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corio tuo luditur. But, he joined in the laugh againſt him, 
and purſued his courſe. A German author has compared his 
firmneſs on this occaſion to that of Chriſtopher Columbus, 


*(35) Civitatem, ut pupillam, extra ordinem juvariz moris 
oft. I. . 3. C. d jure reipubl. 


(36) Schwenckfeld was a Sileſian knight, counſellor of 
the duke of Lignitz, who maintained the ſentiments of 
Carloſtadt on the euchariſt. He founded in Sileſia a ſmall 
ſociety, which was perſecuted by the Catholic ſovereigns, but 
Frederick allowed free liberty of conſcience, 


(37) The order which placed the candidates bears the 
marks of a military government. Leopold of Deſſau iſſued 
one conceived in the following terms : 


« By the king. The candidate N. N. ſhall perform divine 
ic ſervice at N. N. and diſcharge all other eccleſiaſtical 
functions, without moleſting, in any point, the Catholics, 
* of which he muſt be careful. Given at head-quarters, &c. 

& Leopold of Anhalt, lieutenant-general in 
44 the ſervice of Pruſſia,” 


The text was preſcribed to theſe new paſtors, on which 
they were to preach at their inſtallation. The following ate 
what were uſually given them : 

N ben thou comęſt nigh unto a city to fight againſt it, then pro- 
claim peace unto it. Deut. ch. xx. v. 10. 

And F it will make no peace with thee, but will make wat 
with thee, then thou ſhalt beſiege it. Ibid. v. 12. 

Then anſwered Simon, and ſaid unto him, We have ntithir 
taten other men's land, nor holden that which appertaineth t 
ethers, but the inheritance of our fathers, which our enemies had 
wrongfully in poſſeſſion a certain time. Macc. I. ch. xv. v. 33 

Wherefore we having opportunity hold the inheritance of out 

Fathers, Ibid. v. 34. 
8 : : (38) The 
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(38) T he preamble to this edit deſerves to be recited : 


« trary to nature, to reaſon, and the principles of Chriſtianity, 
« than to put ſhackles on the conſciences of ſubjects, and to 
« perſecute them for opinions which relate not to the eſſen- 
« tials of religion, we have reſolved to recal the Schwenck« 
e feldians, who have been driven away by an inconſiderate 
«zeal, to the great detriment of the country, &c.“ 


ordained that each member of a pariſh ſhould contribute only 


lis own religion. 


uranced reſpecting the ſovereigns of the houſe of Auſtria. 
It is what happened in 1585, at the death of the biſhop 
Martin Gerſtmann. At the death of the biſhop Jerin the 
revenues of the biſhopric were received by the ſovereign 
from 1586 to 1599. The ſame thing happened in 1667, at 
the death of the biſhop John de Sitſch, and on other occaſions- 

We might cite a ſtill greater number of caſes where the 


bihops and abbots “. After the death of biſhop Jerin, the 
court received 25,000 ducats from his ſucceſſion, In 1600, 
the ſucceſſion of the biſhop Albert, and at'the period of other 
lucceſſions, a fine ſet of horſes was ſent to Vienna. Theſe 
circumſtances took place at every ſucceſſion of abbots, 


(ar) Ex eodem jure illud eft, quod reges ſibi poteſtatem 
arogant alendos offerre ce noblis in Sileſia, milites veteranos 
ſeu cauſſarios graves annis, Hennelii Silefoogr. 


. ® Defungentiam antifitom bona in Silefia neque ecclefiis neque 


©gnatis, ſed liſco regio ſive camerz cedunt, Hennelii . edit. 
7, 8 


(42) Una 


— 
- 
Hm. 
- 
- 


« As we are of opinion, that no procedure is more con- 


(39) In 1758 this ordinance was abrogated, and it was | 


to the maintenance of the prieſt, the church, and ſchool of 


(40) We find ſeveral examples in hiſtory of what is here 


ſovereigns have appropriated to themſelves the ſucceſſion of 


* 
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(42) Una quarta Abbati, altera quarta Clero, tertia quarta 
ad Fabricam, et quarta ultima Laicis pauperibus, 


| (43) Preceding ſovereigns often aſſumed the right of ap- 


| plying the eſtates of abbies and religious foundations to arbi. 


trary uſes. In 1505, Uladiſlas, wiſhing to ereR an univerſity 
at Breſlaw, aſſigned ſome of the prelacies and prebendary in- 
comes of Kreuzſtift for the maintenance of the profeſſors, 


The univerſity of Cracow oppoſed this meaſure, and he re. 


' ceded. In 1542, Ferdinand I. pledged ſome eſtates of an ab- 


bey at Breſlaw for 6000 ducats. In 1648, Ferdinand Ill. 


gave the Jeſuits the convent of the Cordeliers at Breſlaw, 


and ordered thoſe monks to quit it, telling them that their 
conduct was ſo ſcandalous as no longer to be tolerated or 


| ſuffered in the country. When the chamber attempted to 


execute this order, the guardian made the monks bar the 
doors of the convent within, went himſelf to ſound the 
alarm bell, and called for help. The magiſtracy put the 
ſoldiers under arms to prevent a tumult. The Cordeliers, 
however, did not quit their convent, the town council in- 
terceding for them; and the Imperial palace was given to 
the Jeſuits. ; 


(44) It has been remarked that Frederick always made 
uſe of this expreſſion when ſpeaking of the clergy of Sileſia. 


(45) Beſides this, Frederick's predeceſſors in Sileſia in- 


_ tended to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſurplus of the revenues 


of converts. It was with this view that Ferdinand I. in 
1558, Maximilian II. in 1570, Rodolph II. in 1576, and 
Charles VI. ordered the chamber to make a ſtrict reſearch 
into the eſtates and revenues of the monks. Rodolph ll. 
eſtabliſhed commiſſioners of horſe, who went from abbey to 
abbey to take a ſtate of the revenues of the monaſteries, 0! 


what was neceſſary for the ſubliſtence of the monks, and o 
the 
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the ſurplus to be applied to the royal coffers. They had in- 


tereſt enough at court, indeed, to avoid the payment of their 


ſuperfluity ; but, having ſucceeded thus far, they did not 


wait for entreaties.to beſtow the free gifts demanded of them. 
Monkiſh pride was more eaſily reconciled to this word, 
which ſeemed to ſave the appearances of ſervitude and a per- 
manent impoſt, | 

In 1598, Rodolph II. exacted a conſiderable contribution 
from the convents, under the pretext of a war with the 
Turks; and in a ſhort time they produced 188,000 crowns, 
which were ſent into Hungary, The following ordinance, 
iſued by Rodolph on this ſubjeR, is remarkable: Though 
« we were reſolved to have the convents viſited by our com- 
« miſſioners, to draw up an exact ſtate of their revenues, 
«and ſo to arrange matters, and to leave to each of them 
« only what was abſolutely neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 
and to convert the remainder into money to be employed 


"to adopt more moderate meaſures with reſpect to theſe 
* convents. In conſequence, the abbey of Breſlaw ſhall 
pay, as ſoon as poſſible, 18,000 crowns ; that of St. Vine 
"cent 25, 00; of St. Clara 3000; of St, Catherine 30003 
* of St. Matthias 10,000 ; of Henrichau 12,000 ; of Leu- 
* bus 3000; of Sagan 1500; of Griſlau 1200 ; of Paradiſe 
8000; of Libental 8000; of St. Clara of Glogau 50003 
*of Sprottau 2000; of Strigau 2000; of Naumbourg 
"2000 crowns, &c,” 

Under Charles VI. the abbies, thoſe held in commendam, 
and church-livings, were obliged to pay, ten years ſucceſ- 
lively, 12,000 florins, for the ſupport of the fortifications of 
belgrade and Temeſwar. The Proteſtant clergy voluntarily 
pad 20,000 florins for the ſame purpoſe, 


(46) In 1705, Joſeph I. required that a certain nun ſhould 


de named abbeſs of Trebniz 3 but the nuns thrice perſiſted 


Vor, 11. * | | in 


© apainſt the enemies of the ſtate; we are pleaſed, however, 
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in alefting a prioreſs of their own, and the election was ag 
often annulled: at length a detachment of ſoldiers was ſent 
to the convent, and the nuns were reduced to bread and 
water till they elected the perſon recommended them by the 
emperor. 
In 1718, the monks of St. Matthias of Breſſaw wifhed to 
depoſe their abbot, called Magnet, for living in adultery 
with his ſervant's wife, and cauſing great ſcandal by his irre- 
gular conduct. Theſe monks depended on the order of 
Malta. The emperor allowed the grand maſter to enquire 
into Magnet's conduct, as far only as it related to his ſpiri- 
tual and monaſtic life. The abbot was prevailed upon to 
reſign; but the court forbade the monks to elect another ab- 
bot in his life-time. The prior was obliged to take charge 
of ſpiritual matters, and the eſtates annexed to the abbey 
were managed by the Imperial chamber. The convent too 
was obliged to provide Magnet with a coach and horſes, two 
ſervants, a table of eight covers, and, beſides all this, to pay 
him a penſion of 500 ducats in money. 


(47) The abbè de Felbiger afterwards went to Vienna by 
Frederick's conſent, and was created by the emperor director 
of the ſeminaries which this prince is eſtabliſhing in his 
ſtates. In almoſt all the Catholic countries ſchools are 
inſtituting on this plan, In every tract which he has pub- 
liſhed on education, and in his method of teaching, a perſpl- 
cuiĩty is to be remarked, which, from the a, b, c, diſpoſes and 
prepares children to receive information and ſound reaſon, 


(48) The following is an abſtract of this regulation: 
„In the ſeminaries, or ſchools, children muſt be taught 
be by principles, in an uſeful way, and applicably to the in 
c tercourſe of life. . . . The maſter muſt give his ſchola! 

& reaſons for every thing, and oblige the ſcholar to ſee 
* theſe reaſons, fo that he may be able to explain them is 

66 hi 
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« his turn... . Not only muſt the memory be filled, but 
« care mult be taken to enlighten and form the mind. , 


« Young men deſtined to become ſchoolmaſters ſhall teach 
« the children in the ſeminaries, under the eye of the maſ- 
« ters, that the latter may have it in their power to correct 
« them if neceſſary, and to give them the habit and art of 
« teaching. In places where there is only one ſchool for 
« ſeveral villages, theſe villages muſt not be above a league's 
« diſtance from it in flat countries, and in the mountains not 
«more than half a league... . It is the duty of commu- 
« nities and gentlemen of eſtates, without diſtinction of 
« religion, to eſtabliſh and maintain theſe ſchools ; for a 
« gentleman, be his religion what it may, ought to be very 
« happy to ſee knowledge diffuſed among his vaſſals . 
«In towns, the ſchools ſhall be open the whole year. 
« By the new method, children ſhould know their letters in 
« 2 month, how to ſpell in the ſecond, and read in the third 
* month... . . All boys from 6 to 13 years of age ſhall be 
« ſent to ſchool, whether their parents can pay for it or 
« not. . . » - Such parents and guardians as, without ſuf- 
© ficient reaſon, ſhall not ſend the children to ſchool, ſhall 
« be obliged to pay the double of what is paid uſually for 
« ſchooling, the latter out of their own money, and not out 
« of the property of their pupils. . . . Children under eight 
« years of age ſhall go to ſchool] winter and ſummer; but in 
e the latter ſeaſon, only in the mornings. Children more 
advanced, who are employed in tending cattle or other 
country works, need not attend the ſchool from St. 
“ George's-day to. Martinmas, but every Sunday they ſhall 
« be employed two hours in reading, writing, and learning 
* the catechiſm. A country child is only to pay half a gros 
e per week, . . Collections ſhall be made for poor children 
"+ unable to pay. The curates ſhall viſit the fchools in their 
e pariſhes once a week, and the archdeacons, or inſpectors 
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« of ſchools, once a year, in order to examine the inſtruction 
d and progreſs of the ſcholars. The deans, archdeacons, 
<« and inſpectors of ſcholars, ſhall give an account annually 
© to the vicarſhip-general of the ſtate of the ſchools, of the 
&« care and capacity of the maſters, and of the condition of the 
4 ſchool buildings; which ſtatements the vicar-general ſhall 
t tranſmit to the chambers, . . . . I he latter are to remedy 
4 abuſes, and operate the neceſſary changes and reforms, by 
« means of the provincial counſellors, See regulation for 


«6 the Catholic ſchools in Sileſia, 1765.“ 


(49) This controverſial preacher one day aſked, in pre- 
ſence of ſeveral officers who were at his ſermon, ** /Ybether 
& Martin Luther was not a deſerter from the true church, and, a: 
c /uch, whether he did not merit a flogging © ” 

At another time, he ſaid, At preſent, my brethren, the ten 
' <6 commandments are only compoſed of ten letters, DA PECUNIAM, 
«,... To the old ten commandments are added three new ones: 
&« Thou ſhalt not _ 3 Thou Halt pay taxes; Thou ſhalt ap- 
6c prehend deſerters . 


(50) This medal repreſents, on one ſide, the buſt of the 
king, with the inſcription Fridericus Boruſſorum Rex. On the 
reverſe is a figure of Juſtice, holding a balance, one of the 
ſcales of which conſiderably inclines. The king places his 
ſceptre upon that which is uppermoſt, to bring it to the level 
of the other, with the following inſcription, Emendato jure. 

Frederick accompanied tis medal with the following 
letter: 


& My dear Grand Chancellor, and Min; iter of State, Cocceii, 
The zeal, the care, and fidelity, with which you have 
«© Jaboured to correſpond with my views in the reformation 
« of juſtice, induce me to ſend you herewith, and make you 
« . of a gold medal, ſtricken by my order upon the 
| 6 gccah0n, 
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& occaſion. I doubt not that you will receive it with plea« 
« ſure, to hold me always in remembrance. I am your af- 
« fectionate king. 

— c FREDERICK. 

« Potzdam, 24th June, 1748.“ 


(51) One of the firſt operations of Frederick- William 
was to revoke the judgment of his predeceſſor, and to reſtore 
thoſe perſons to liberty who had loſt it in that affair. Fre- 
derick II. though undeceived, had ſtiil left at Spandau the coun- 
ſellors he ſent there! He dreaded extremely leſt the public 
' ſhould diſcover that he had been impoſed upon. 


„My empire is deſtroyed, if the man be too eaſily di- 
12 „ (cernible.” 


en (52) The following is a tranſlation of this order, as print- 
Fo ed at the head of the Frederician code, publiſhed in 1781: 
ih « My dear Grand Chancellor de Carmer, 


It cannot be unknown to you, that, ever ſince the year 
1746, and even before, I have invariably and anxiouſly 
wiſhed to reform the abuſes which have introduced them- 
ſelves into the adminiſtration of juſtice in my kingdom and 
my other ſtates ; and I have particulacly directed, 

* 1, That the colleges of juſtice ſhould be put on a better 
foting, and compoled of able and honeſt members. 

* 2. That the judicial order ſhould be purged of all uſeleſs 
formalities, ſo as to render it poſſible to terminate every Pee. 
ceſs jn the courſe of one year. 

3. That the ſcattered, vague, and equivocal laws ſhould | 
de collected into one code, and expreſſed with the greateſt 
poſſible perſpicuity and preciſion. 

As for the firlt article, I have no doubt of the poſlibility 
of carrying that into execution, 

„By eſtabliſhing more W in the tribunals, by 
\ntroducing more method into buſinels, and, above all, by 


3 3 | laying 


«> 
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laying down objects on which the candidates ſhall be rigo- 
rouſly examined; by obliging them to act longer in the tri. 
burals in quality of referendaries, and by keeping an atten. 
tive eye on their way of thinking and their conduct. 

« But theſe ordinances, ſo proper for reforming abuſes, 

- will remain without force and without effect, if the pre- 
ſidents and chiefs of each tribunal do not r with ardour 
to conform to them. 
e lt is to you, therefore, I addreſs . to ſee that my 
will be followed with the utmoſt exactneſs in all the tri- 
bunals. To this effect, you muſt make the preſidents and 
directors of the colleges of juſtice furniſh you with an ac- 
curate and impartial account of the conduct of all the mem- 
bers and inferior officers who compoſe theſe tribunals, and 
in your reſearches you muſt lay a particular ſtreſs on their 
conduct. It is not enough for a member of a court of juſtice 
to be proof againſt a glaring and diſgraceful act of cor- 
ruption ; it ſhould appear, that, in all the funQions of his 
office, he condutts himſelf without the ſmalleſt paſſion or 
the leaſt appearance of partiality. 

& A man of exceptionable manners and without morality 
eaſily forgets his duty, and perſons of this deſcription muſt 
| abſolutely be excluded the tribunals. All ſuch perſons muſt 
be rejected without reſpec for their talents, their families, or 
other conſiderations, 

If I can be thus aſſured of the probity of the members.who 
compoſe my tribunals, I ſhall render them, on my part, al 
the juſtice they deſerve, and ſhall honour and reward them 
according to their merit. But, on the other hand, I know 
no puniſhment ſevere enough for thoſe who forget their 

duty ſo far as to abuſe, for the oppreſſion of the ſubject and 
the deſtruction of right and equity, a charge with which 
they are entruſted only to protect innocence and maintain 
the unalterable rights of juſtice, | 

„ With ra to the ſecond article, I wiſh to flatter myſelf 


that 
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that the greateſt abuſes have been eradicated; you will allow, 
nevertheleſs, that judicial order is ſtill interwoven with that 
wretched canon law againſt which all Germany has vented 
ſuch well-founded complaints for ſeveral centuries, 

« Tt is contrary to the nature of the caſe for the parties not 
of themſelves to expoſe their complaints and grievances tothe 
judge, inſtead of being obliged to have recourſe to hired ad- 
vocates, who have an intereſt in embroiling proceſſes, ſo as 
to prolong their duration as much as poſſible, as on that de- 
pends their profit and proſperity. ; 

« The moſt honeſt man amongſt them, who might wiſh to 
prefer the duties of the citizen to his private intereſt, would 
ind it out of his power to follow the impulſe of his con- 
ſcience in quality of plaintiff or defendant ; as his adverſary 
might abuſe the detailed narrative of the fact, in order to 
overpower him by the multitude of proofs, and conduct him 
into a labyrinth from which he could not extricate himſelf 
without endangering his cauſe, 

When the judge only beholds the proceedings after the 
alyocates have perplexed and confounded the whole affair 
a they thought proper, it is natural to ſuppoſe that he can 
never ſeize the true point on which the queſtion hinges, that 
de conſequently is obliged to attach himſelf to inſufficient 
proofs, and is dragged into an unjuſt ſentence, even contrary 
to his own conviction, 

I never can think that the ancient legiſlators, who poſſeſſed 
ſuch talents and ſound reaſon, could have intended to efta- 
bliſh ſo ſenſeleſs a judicial order; I rather with to believe 
that it is the barbariſm of later periods, and the indolence of 
julges, which have produced this monſter of chicanery, 

«] find nothing in the Roman hiſtory to make me think the 
contrary, Amongſt the Romans, the judges were to begin 
dy examining the fa& themſelves, before they liſtened to 
orators choten by the parties, or pronounced ſentence; and 
if it be true that the laws of the popes expreſsly order the 

Y4 judges 
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judges to enquire into the fact, and the advocates only to de. « 
fend che rights of the parties, my n on the ſubject is Ml bil 
unqueſtionable. 

However this may be, my will i is, the 

That in future the judge ſhall himſelf hear the complaints the 
and reaſons of the parties, that he ſhall weigh and compare of t 
the narratives and the proofs, and from thence diſcover the 0 
true jut of the affair which has given riſe to the conteſtation; 
that he ſhall then propoſe an accommodation conformaby 
with juſtice and equity. | 

I am ſure that the parties, thus inſormed of the true ſtate 
of their affair, will frequently be brought to a reconciliation, 
and the greateſt part of the proceſſes be nipped in the bud. 
« Such affairs as cannot be terminated in this manner, will 
Not at leaſt be expoſed to all the tedious forms obſerved here- 
tofore; and it will be much eaſier for the Judge to decide after 
this examination. 

] do not mean to ſay, however, that in all judicial affairs 
the parties ſhall be refuſed the aſſiſtance of a perſon verſed in 
law: or the contrary, I think it neceſſary to grant advocates 
both to the plaintiff and defendant, in order to remind tho: 45 
Judges of their duty, who from negligence, want of pene- wh 
tration, or a ſpirit of partiality, may not properly ſcrutinize ſuf 


into the affair; to enlighten and be a check on all their pro- ing 
ceedings; to explain the rights of the parties; in a word, to WM pre 
uſe every exertion for the ſecurity of their clients. the 


gut, that this new ſpecies of advocates may not fall back ſul 
into the errors of the former, it muſt be ſo ordered as to leave Ml cle 
them no intereſt in the event of the decifion, or in the pro- ¶ of 
craſtination of the lawſuit, and to take care that their ad- | 
vancement, their intereſt, and their fortune, may all be direct: {a 
ed to a very different point of view. a| 
According to my newarrangement -referandiries, or report m1 
ers, muſt, above all, be employed in the examination of the fach ſp 
and thus ſerve as aſſiſtants to the counſellors. | 
« The 
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te The reporters who on theſe occaſions ſhalldiſplay the moſt 
ability and penetration, ſhall be marked out for promotion, 
and it is from among them the advocates ſhall be chofen, or, as 
they may be rather called, the aſſiſtant counſellors ; and from 
them again ſhall be taken the effective counſellors, or judges 
of the tribunals or colleges of juſtice, 

« Theſe aſſiſtant counſellors ſhall have fixed ſalaries, as well 
as the ordinary counſellors of the tribunals, for which pur- 
poſe a common fund ſhall be inſtituted, into which ſhall be 
paid all the produce of the fees. 

« It may ſo happen that but few of the ancient advocates 
would wiſh to aſſume the title of aſſiſtant counſellors, and 
that many of them may want ſubſiſtence ; but J ſhall ſo 
ſettle matters as to find employment for ſuch of them as 
poſſeſs talents and integrity, in offices of the magiſtracy, juſ- 
tice, and others of that nature, Worthleſs men merit no 
attention, | 

« As for the laws themſelves, it appears highly improper 
that they ſhould be written, in a great meaſure, in a lag- 
guage not underſtood by thole to whom they are to ſerve 
a3 a ſtandard. In like manner it is improper, in a ſtate 
where there is a legiſlator of acknowledged ability, to 
ſuffer laws, which,. from their obſcurity and double mean- 
ing, afford room for endleſs diſputes, and of themſelves are 
productive of lawſuits. You will take particular care, 
therefore, to ſee all the Jaws deſtined to govern our ſtates and 
ſubjects compiled in their own language, to give them a 
clear and determined ſen {c, 4 and to make a complete collection 
of them. 

Now, as melt all my provinces have conſtitutions, 
ſtatutes, and uſages, very different the one from the other, 
2 particular code muſt be formed for each of them, in which 
muſt be collected every thing which e their re- 
(pedive rights, 

But, as theſe proyincial ſtatutes and uſages are confined 

only 
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only to a few objects, and do not contain general or com- 
plete rules of right, and as, for ſeveral ages, the code of the 
emperor Juftinian has been received by almoſt all the nations of 
Europe, as well as by us, as a ſupplementary body of laws, re. 
courſe may ſtill be had to it in future. It is well known, 
however, that this Roman code is, in a great meaſure, but x 
collection of opinions and decifions of lawyers in particular 
caſes ; that it frequently refers to ancient formalities attach. 
edto the Roman conſtitution, and which cannot be adapted to 
ours, and contains numberleſs contradiQions : the eſſence of 
it only muſt be extracted, inaſmuch as its contents may 

correſpond with our actual laws and conſtitution; every 
| thing uſeleſs and ſuperfluous muſt be retrenched, the pecu. 
liar laws I have laid down for my ſtates be aptly intro- 
| duced, and a ſupplementary body of law be thus formed, to 
| which the judge may recur in default of applicable provin- 
cial laws. 

But, Iſhall here remark, in general, that it appears to me, 
that the Roman legiſlators, who have ſo profuſely multiplied 
legal queſtions, have not taken ſo much pains to prevent 
circumſtances which may give riſe to doubts and excite pto- 
ceſſes. | 

„We know, for inſtance, what a number of lawſuits ori- 
ginate in bargains and coniraQs of purchaſe and ſale, from 
the precipitation of the contraQting parties, who do not ex- 
preſs themſelves with ſufficient clearneſs and preciſion, No 
point could prove eaſier than the prevention of each of theſe 
proceſſes, if it were ordered that all contracts for the ſale of 
immoveable property ſhould be made in the preſence of 4 
judge, enjoined to expoſe artifice and injuſtice whereſoever 


they might ariſe, and to ſign acts of this nature by way of 
confirmation. 


+ Lawſuits are an evil in ſociety which diſturbs the happi- - 


neſs of the citizens; and, therefore, that law muſt prove the 
| ; belt 
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deſt which prevents conteſtations, and diminiſhes their num · 
ber. ; | N 

« If, as I hope I ſhall, I attain my object in the reforma- 
tion of the laws and of judicial order, ſeveral lawyers, indeed, 


will Joſe by this ſimplification the conſideration they derived 


from the myſtery with which they were enveloped; they 
will no longer be able to make a parade of their vain ſubtle- 
ties, and the whole body of ancient advoeates will become 


uſeteſs : but by this meaſure, alſo, I ſhall deliver my ſubjects 
from an oppreſſive burthen, and the ſtate will have a greater 


number of merchants, ſhopkeepers, and artiſts, who will be 
much more advantageous to the country than advocates. 

% Now, as the execution of ſo important a project cannot 
be the work of a ſingle man, you will ſelect perſons whom 
you know to be poſſeſſed of the moſt information and inte. 
grity; you will diſtribute among them the different parts of the 
work, and you willafterwards aſſemble them all ina body, tode- 
liberate with them reſpecting the beſt meaſures to be purſued, 

The legiſlative commiſſion may, likewiſe, continue t6 
lubſiſt, in order to ſupply any defect in the laws, to deter- 
nine the true ſenſe of them when they may appear equivocal, 
and to explain them when obſcure. 

« But I will never ſuffer a judge, a tribunal, or a miniſter of 
ſtate, to take upon them to interpret, extend, or reſtrain the 
meaning of the laws, {till leſs to create new laws. Yet, as 
{von as he or they ſhall perceive, in the caſe of ſome doubtful 
point, any inconvenience or defect in the law or judicial ar- 
langement, they muſt give notice of it to the legiſlative com. 
miſſion, who ſhall examine the matter relatively to the ſenſe 
and object of the other laws, and lay before me the alterations 
or additions they may think neceſſary, | 

I abandon all theſe matters to your reflection; I charge you 
to prepate every thing neceſlary for the execution of the plan, 
and | promiſe to protect you in the molt efficacious manner 

againſt 
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againſt all cabals: and contradictions that may be attempted Nrigne 
to be oppoſed againſt you in the completion of this deſign, Ile pa 


I am, your affectionate king, he tri! 
Potzdam, 14 April, 1750. _ FreperIck,” een 
oy | tefore 


- (53) I have now before my eyes a number of decrees ad. ud ti 


dreſſed to perſons who demanded juſtice of the chancellor, WI Thi: 
In the courſe of them we find proofs of the wonderful art Nie er 
with which thoſe employed in the chancery could feign not {Wlkiuſes 


to comprehend a complaint or a demand, and give ſuch an- 

ſwers as to produce freth demands, which were always paid 
for at the rate of 40 or 50 ſols a line. 
A foreigner, one day, complaining to the chancellor of 
ſome unjuſt proceedings and ſhameful acts of partiality in 
2 particular tribunal, M. de Carmer, without examining 
the affair, replied to the complainant by reproaching him 
with want of reſpect to the tribunals, and forbidding him, 
with menaces, to repeat complaints of that nature. The 
ſtranger, enraged at ſo extraordinary an anſwer, takes a copy of 
the new code, and, repairing to the Chancellor's hotel, he ſay; 
to him, Sir, I brought your excellency ſome complaints again 55 
a tribunal which has treated me in the moſt iniquitous manner. Nuildi 
- Inflead of examining into the affair, you accuſe me of want if 
reſpeet for that tribunal, you threaten me, and ſorbid me ts re- 
peat my complaint, This conduct is contrary to the law you havt 
yourſelf laid down, and which you may ſee here in your own cos 
(ſhewing him a law of the new judicial order), Th:s law er- 
ders you to anſwer all the complaints made 19 you; therefore, notwit- 
flanding your prohibition, I will reiterate to you my complaint, 
until 1 bave received f an anſwer as your place obliges you 1? 
give.” 

The chancellor, aſtoniſhed at a 3 which he had 
never heard from the inhabitants of Brandenbourg, did not {ev | 
utter a ſingle word in anſwer, Two hours after, the fo- {Wvay 

| reigner {ory * 
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ted rigner renewed his complaint, and the canner ſent for 
he papers relative to the affair in queſtion: and, apparently, 
de tribunal was in the wrong; for, though no anſwer was 
„ ren to the complainant, he was allowed to carry the matter 

tefore another court, which had been before refuſed him. 
ad. Wind this proceeding the foreigner deemed a ſatisfaction. 

This is the manner in which affairs were treated towards 
the er-l of Frederick's reign, I do not ſay that all theſe 
buſes are to be imputed to the chancellor himſelf; but, oc- 
wied as he was with the great objects of legiſlation,” he left 
to ignorant or wicked ſubalterns the details of admini- 
tration, and juſtice was not diſtributed whilſt means were 
cntriving for its diſtribution, 


aid 


in ; 
(54) The king had given theſe companies a privilege for 
15 years, They were to export to China linens and other 
ruſkan productions, to be exchanged in India for the firſt 
materials of that country, Theſe two companies did not 
ueceed. 


him 
im, 


The 


— 


5 Every year a certain number of houſes and other 
n were erected at Berlin and at Potzdam at the 
king's expence, and, on a certain day, the director annually 
ated on the king, who gave him drawings of the hand- 
ſaneſt buildings in Italy, of which he had a great collection, 
made him lay out the ground plan, which he enlarged or di- 
niniſhed at his pleaſure, and advanced the money before-hand 
othe undertakers. We have ſeen the abuſes in theſe con- 
Iuions, 
When the houſes were built, he gave them to the pro- 
Inetors of the old houſes which had been demoliſhed; and if 
| had e ground belonged to himſelf, he beſtowed them on ſome 
d not e fabric or perſon in his favour. At Potzdam, he gave 
> i0- Way theſe houſes on the condition of their leaving the firſt 
igner {oy for the ſoldiers, It is a ſingular ſpectacle, in walking 
| through 
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tlirough that town, to ſee nothing but palaces, and, in front, 
ſoldiers breeches and garters | RY on the columns or 4 
ſtatue, 


(56) The following converſations will give ſome idea of 
the manner in which Frederick intereſted himſelf in the pro- 
greſs of agriculture and the happineſs of the huſbandmen, 

In 1763, the privy counſellor de Ruſsler having waited on 
the king in quality of provincial counſellor of the circle of 
Low Barnim, to congratulate him on the peace, the king 
—_ 

What does your circle ſtand in need of ? 

Ruſsler. Of horſes, fire, for the tillage or the lands; of 
rye for bread, and ſeed corn. 

The King. I'Il give you corn for bread and ſowing ; but! 
cannot give you horſes, 

Ruſler. I know, that, on the repreſentations of M. de 
Brenkenboff, your majeſty has given all your baggage and 
artillery horſes to the New Marche and Pomerania. But, 
no perſon has pleaded in favour of Low Barnim. If your 
majeſty does not yourſelf look after it, it is a ruined country. 

The King. Who are you ? 

Risſeler. J am Ruſsler, who was as employed i in ſettling the 
boundaries of Sileſia, 

The King. Yes! Yes! I know you now. Aſſemble all 
the provincial counſellors of the Electoral Marche. I would 
ſpeak with them. 

| Ruſsler. Sire, they are all at Berlin, except two. 

The King. Send meſſengers to thoſe two, to repair, alſo, 
to Berlin, and on Thurſday come with all the counſellors 
to the palace of Berlin; J will then talk more with you on 
the ſubject, and inform you how I would wr the province 
_ relieved. 

On the firſt of April, M. Ruſsler appeared, at the head of 
the ee counſellors, and, in their name and his own, 

. 
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teſſed the king. As he was talking with rather too much 
it, I ..cmth, and inſiſting that he was obliged to indemnify the 
aha xrovince for the loſſes it had ſuſtained, the king ſaid : 

| Be ſilent ! Be filent ! and ſuffer me to make at leaſt one 

obſervation. . . . . Have you a pencil ? 

of Ruſsler. Yes, fire. 
126 The King, Well, then, write down what I ſhall dictate to 
f ſou: the counſellors have only to draw up a ſtate of what is 


on wanting in their circles, as rye for bread, and ſeed corn, 
eat horſes, oxen, and cows, Let them do this with the greateft 
ing | 


xcuracy, and return the day after to-morrow, when they 
hall know my will. But, let every thing be exact; for I 
cannot give much. 

On the day appointed the counſellors returned, and M. 
Ruſsler was again the orator ; the king made them give him 
2 liſt of all the poor gentlemen, to whom he diſtributed 
money, to one 8000 crowns, to others 6000, 4000, &c., 


* 


; of 
ut [ 


l. de 
and 


i In 1779, the king, mak ing a tour in a diſtrict of one of his 
ut, 


lates, had the following converſation with a foreſter and a 


yout halliff: 

nu. The King (paſſing by a ſlip e, baut waſte land near Fehrbellin 9. 1 
; foreſter ! why is there nothing ſown upon that land ? 1 

yo Prrefler, Sire, that does not belong to your foreſts, but 9 

1 the town fields. Here and there they have ſown a few i 

I 1 grains, To the right there, ſome fir cones have been 


planted. 

The King. Who has planted them? 

alſo Forefter, Our high bailiff, there. | «2 
-Ilors The King ( turning to the bailiff), Tell my privy coun- 
ſellor Michaelis, that ſomething. muſt be ſown on theſe 


u on 
0 ſands.—( To the forgſler) But do you a how they plant | s 
| hr apples ? 
ead of | F enger. Oh to be ſure, lire, x 
; OWN, 


Ireſled 
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The King, Well then! Let us ſee, how you would plant 
them, from eaſt to welt, or weſt to eaſt? 

Foreſter. From welt to eaſt. | 

The King. That's very well; but why? 

Foręſter. Becauſe the wind blows in general from the weft, 

The King. There is ſome ſenſe in this, 

The following are the particulars of another converſation 


which he held with M. Fromme, bailiff of Fehrbellin, during 


the ſame ex peditiok. 

Fremme. There, fire, are two new drains already, which 
we owe to your majeſty's 188 and which keep out 
hollows dry. 

The King, Ah! ah! I am glad of it. Who are you! 

Fromme. The bailiff of Fehrbellin. 

| The King. What may be your name ? 

Fremme. Fromme. 

The King. Ah! ah! you are ſon of the . coun · 
ſellor Fromme? 0 

Fromme. Sire, with your permiſſion, my father was coun · 
ſellor bailiff of the bailiwic of Læme. 

The King. Counſellor bailiff! That is not true. Your 
father was a provincial counſellor; I knew him very well. 
Tell me whether the drains I have made in this hollow have 
been uſeful to you? | 

Fromme. Oh! yes, ſire. 

The King. Have you more cattle than your predeceſſor ? 

Fromme. Yes, fire, I have in that farm-yard forty cows; 
and, in all, ſeventy more than he had. 

Dbe King. That's Wgy well. You have not the diſtempet 


722 among the <attle in your diſtrict ? 
"= 2 Fromme. No, fire, : 
13 * ' The King, Has it been amongſt you? 


Fromme. Yes, ſire. 


Tit 


lant 


Ih 
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The King. Make your cattle eat a great deal of foſſil ſalt ; 


you will have it no more. 

Fromme. Sol do, fire; But common falt is almoſt as good. 

The King. Do not believe it. Vou muſt not pound your 
gemm ſalt, but expoſe it for the cattle to lick, | 4 

Fromme. 1 will certainly do ſo. 

The King. Are there no other improvements to be made 
here? 

Fromme. Yes, fire, There is the labs of Kremmensce, 
if that were drained, your majeſty would have 1800 acres of 
meadow, on which coloniſts might be eſtabliſhed. It would 
procure, likewiſe, a water paſſage for the diſtri; which 
would prove very advantageous to Fehrbellin and Ruppin. 
Many articles might be tranſported by water from Meck- 
lenbourg to Veda, | 

The King. I believe you are right. But in procuring you 
theſe advantages, others might be ruined; the pofleſſors of the 
lands at leaſt ; might they not ? 

Fromme. I beg your pardon, fire; the lands belong to the 
royal foreſts ; and there are only birch-trees, 

The King. Very well, if there are only birch-trees, the point 
1s practicable. But take care you don't reckon without your 
hoſt, and that the expences don't exceed the gtoduce. 

Fromme. There is no danger of that. For, in the firſt 
place, your majeſty may conſider it as certain that the lake 
would give 1800 acres, which would maintain fix and thirty 
families, at 50 acres a family. If, after this, a ſlight toll 
were laid on the floated wood, and on boats paſſing on the 
new canal, the capital would render good intereſt. ' 

The King, Very well! Tell all this to my privy counſellor 
Michaelis. He underſtands theſe matters, and I adviſe you 
to addreſs yourſelf to him for every thing, when you want to 
form new ſettlements any where, I do not mean to wait 
for whole colonies. Should there be but two or three fami- 
les, you may {peak to him immediately. | | 

Vor. . 8 "© Fremme. 
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Fromme. 1 will not fail, fire. 
The King, Can't I fee Wuſterau from hence ? G fate 
| belonging to general Ziethen. ) 

Fromme. Yes, ſue; there it is, to the right. 

The King. Is the general there ? 

Fromme. Yes, fire. 

The King. Who told you ſo? 

Fremme. M. de VEftocq, a captain in his regiment, i; 
quartered in my village. One of the general's grooms 
brought him a letter yeſterday z it was from him I had this 
information. 

The King. Has the — gained by the draining of the 
hollow ? 

Fromme. Yes, fire. He has built that farm on the A 
and raiſed cottages, which * could not have done out for 
the draining, 

The King. I am very glad of it, What is the name of the 
dailiff of Old Ruppin? 

Fromme. Honig. 

The King. How long has he been there ? 

Fromme. Since Whitfuntide. 

The King. Since Whitſuntide! Where was he before? 


Fromme. He was a canon. 


The King. A canon! A canon! Whothe deuce has made 


3 bailiff of this canon? 

Fromm. Sire, he is a young man of ſome property, whole 
ambition it was to * the honour of N your majeſty's 
bailiff, 

The King. But why did not the old one remain ? 

Fromme. He is dead. 

The King. The widow might have kept the bailiwi ie. 

Fromme. She has fallen into poverty. 
The King, Woman's houſekeeping, no doubt ? 
Fromme. Pardon me, fire. She conducted her houſe ex- 


tremely well; but accidents have ruined her. Theſe may 
affect 
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affect the beſt economiſt, As for myſelf, I ſuffered a great 
mortality two yeats ago, and have obtained no recompenſe. 
Lam unable to reſtore myſelf to my former footing, 

The King. My good friend, I ſuffer a little in my left ear 

to-day, I hear nothing upon that fide, 
Fromme. And the misfortune is, fire, that combi 
Michaelis is troubled with the ſame complaint. 
Fremme, fearing left the ting ſhould be offended at this Kt 
mark, retired ſome paces backwards] 

The King. Come along, bailiff, advance. Stay near the 
coach; but take care no accident happens to you. Only 
ſpeak a little loud. Tell me the name of that village on the 
right ? | 

Fromme. Langen. 

The King. Whom does it belong to ? 

Fromme. One third to your majeſty, a third to M. de 
Hagen, and the chapter of Berlin have alſo ſome vaſſals 
there, 

The King. You miſtake ; it is the chapter of Magdebows 

Fromme. I aſk yore majeſty's pardon ; it is the chapter of 
Berlin, 

The King. That is not true; the . of Berlin have 
no vaſſals. 

Fromme. Pardon me, fire, the Sa of Berlin have three 
vaſſals in the village of Karvensee, which depends on ay 
bailiwic., | 

The King. You are wrong; It is the chapter of "Mag: — 
debourg. 

Fremme. Sire, 1 ſhould be a very bad bailiff, if I did not 
know every petſon who has juriſdiction in my bailiwic, 

The King. Ah! in that caſe you muſt be right, Let me 
talk to you a little. On the right there muſt be an eſtate; l 
don't tecollect the name of it. Name to me a few of the 
eltatas that lie to the right- 


” 
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Fromme. Buſchow, Rodenfleben, Sommerfeld, Beer, . 
Karbe. t 

The ann Karbe, it is ſo; whom does that eſtate belong to? 

* Fromme. To M. de Knecſebeck, 

T he King. Has he ſerved ? 

Fromme. Yes; he was a lieutenant or enſign in the guards, 

The King. In the guards (reckoning on his fingers.) You 
are right, he was a lieutenant in the guards. I am glad this 
eſtate is ſtill in the family . . . . . Ah! do you know hoy 

Jong it is fince J have been here? 

Fromme. No, fire. 

The King. Three and forty year rs. What village 15 
that before us? | 

Frimme. Protzen. 

The Ming. Whom does it belong to? 

Fromme. To M. de Kleiſt. 

The King. What Kleiſt is that? 

Fromme. The ſon of general Kleiſt. 

The King. Of what general Kleiſt ? 

Fromme. His brother was one of your majeſty's aides-de- 
camp, and is now lieutenant-colonel of the regiment ol 
Kalckſtein at Magdebourg. | 

The King, Ha! ha! his brother. Oh! I know the J 
Kleiſts very well. Has he ſetved? 7 

Fromme. Ves, ſire; he was enſign in prince Ferdinand's / 
regiment. | 7 
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The King. Why did he quit the ſervice ? 

Fromme. I do not know, ſire, X 
The King. You may tell me; I have no particular motive 
in aſking the queſtion. Why did this man quit the ſervice ! 

Fromme. Indeed, fire, I cannot tell. 
{ The converſation was here interrupted by the king's arrival Th 
in a village, where general Ziethen was come to meet bin. © 
The king got out of his coach to ſet him; and, on his return, dim 
faid-] ; chea 
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» The King. Come, tell me ſeriouſly, do not you know *. 
this Kleiſt quitted the ſervice ? 

Fromme. Indeed, fire, I am ignorant of the reaſon. 

The King. Hark you, are you content with the crop this 
year? 4% 

Fromme. Sire, it is very good, 

* The King, Very good! So much the b better ; they told 
me it was very bad, 

Fromme. 'The winter corn has ſuffered a little from the 
froſt ; but, in return, the ſummer corn promiſes — to 
repair that loſs, ..... 

The King. What is the name of that village before us? 

Fromme. Garz. 

The King. To whom does it belong. 

Nomme. To the counſellor of war De Quaſt. 

The King. To whom ? 

Fromme. To the counſellor of war De Quaſt. 

The King. Again! We are not talking about counſellors 
of war, I want to know to whom that village belongs. 

Fromme To M. de Quaſt, 

The King, Very well ; this is as you ſhould anſwer... 
Do you ſow wheat? 

Fromme. Yes, lire. 

The King, How much have you ſown ? 

Fromme. About fifteen quarters. 

The King. How much did your predeceſſor ſow ? 

Fromme. About eighteen buſhels, 

The King. Why do you ſow ſo much more than ki ? 

Fromme. I have had the honour to tell your majeſty that 
dave ſeventy cows more than mypredeceſſor, conlequently 
| can manure my fields better, and cultivate: more corn. 

The King, But, why don't you cultivate hemp; 

Fromme. It does not thrive here, It. docs better in cold 
dimates. Our rope-makers purchaſe the Ruſſian hemp 
cbeaper, and of à better quality, than J can ſamnidh it. 

2 3 The 
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The King. But what do you ſow where you formerly had 
hemp? 

Fromme, Wheat. 

The King. Why don't you cultivate madder ? 

Fromme. It does not grow well. The ſoil is not good 
enough, _ 

The King, You only imagine ſo; you ſhould have tried 
the experiment. 
Fromme. | have tried it, and it does not ſucceed ,. . . 

The King, What do you-ſow where you would have ſown 
madder; 

Fromme. Wheat | 

The King, Well! continue, therefore, 'to ſow wheat, 
The people of your bailiwic muſt be at their eaſe, 

Fromme, Yes, ſire, I can prove, by the book of mortgages, 
that they have capitals to the amount of 50, ooo crowns. 

The King. Ay, this is going' on well. 

Fromme. A peaſant, who died three yeare ago, had 1 
thouſand crowns at the bank. 

The King, How much? 

Fromme. Eleven thouſand crowns. 

The King, This is the ſtate in which you n always 
preſerve them. 

Fremme. Yes, ſire, it is well for he peaſant to be at his 
eaſe; but then he becomes inſolent : as, for inſtance, thoſe 
of this diſtrict, who have accuſed me ſeven times to your 
majeſty, to get freed from public ſervices, 

The King. They had reaſon, perhaps. . 

Fromme. I beg your majeſty's pardon. Tue affair was 
examined, and it was found that I had not harraffed the ſub- 
jects, that I had always been in the right, and that J had 
never required more than what was due. Yet matters re- 
mained as they were ; the peaſants were not puniſhed. Your 
majeſty always takes the part of your ſubjects, and the poor 
Wifi is * in the wrong. | 9 
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De King. Oh! my good friend, I can eaſily conceive that 


the deciſion is always in your favour. You make a preſent, 
no doubt, of a little butter, a few capons and turkies, to 


the counſellor of your department. I 


Fromme. Sire, that is impoſſible; corn is not at ſo good a 
price: if we did not pick up a few crowns elſewhere, we 
could never pay the rent. | 

The King. Where do you ell your 10 your capons, and 
your turk ies? 

Fromme. At Berlin, ſire. 

The King, Why not at Ruppin? 

Fromme. The townſmen in general have cows. | 

The King. But your poultry ! theſe you might ſell at 
Ruppin ? 

Fromme. There are but four ſtaff officers quartered i in that 
torun; and, as for the inhabitants, they are not delicate: 
they are ſatisfied with pork. 

The King. Ay, ay, you are in the right. The n 
love good cheer. Well! do with the peaſants what you 
pleaſe, but don't harraſs them. 

The King ( ſeeing a number of peaſants at harveſt, whe 
firmed @ double row wheiting their fackles). What the deuce 
ate thefe fellows about? Do they want to aſk money 
from me ? | 

Fromme. Oh ! no, fire, they are full of joy at your ride 
their country, 

The King, So much the better, for I mall not give them any 
thing. . ... . Do you make any trials of foreign grain? 

Fremme. Yes, fire, This year I ſowed ſome Spaniſh bar- | 
ley; but it does not thrive, I'll fow no more. But the 
Holſtein rye with the large ſtalk ſeems to deſet ve cultivation, 

The King. What rye is that ? 

Fromme. It grows in Holſtein, in the low grounds, It 
has never returned me leſs than ten for one. | 

* _ Hold! hold! ten for one, that is a little too 

Wo 4 much 
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much.. . . But give me ſome idea of what this hollow 
was before the waters were drained oft. 

Fromme. It was entirely filled with little hillocks, between 
which the water ſettled. In the drieſt years, we could-ne- 
ver get the hay from it, but were obliged to put it into large 
cocks, and in winter, when it froze hard, we went for it, 
Now that we have levelled the hillocks, and the water is drawn 


off by the drains your majeſty has made, the hollow, as your 


majeſty ſees, i is dry, and we can get the hay from it when we 
chuſe. 
The King. Have your peaſants more cattle than heretofore! 
Fromme. Yes, fire. | | 
The King. How many ? 
Fromme. Some have one cow, others two, according to 
their circumſtances. . 
The King. But how many more have they than formerly 
on the whole, as near as you can gueſs ? 
Fromme. About one hundred and twenty head. 
es 2.55 | 
[The king, having viewed the country through a teleſcope, mai 
' the bailiffs Fromme and Klaſius, and an inſpeclor of build- 
ings, called Menzelins, approach, and ſaid to them -] 
The King. Come hither. Do you ſee that marſhy ground 
to the left? That muſt be cultivated. And this likewiſe to 
the right, as far as it extends. What trees are thoſe? 
Fromm. Willows and oaks. 
+ The King. You may take up the willows and let the oaks 
remain. They may be ſold, or put to ſome uſe. When 
that ſhall be cleared out, I ſhould ſuppoſe that you might 
introduce three hundred families more, or thereabouts, and 
500 cows. What ſay you? 
Fremme (after a moment's ſilence). Yes, feds perhaps ſo. 
| The King. Liſten! You may anſwer mes with the utmoſt 
confidence. There will be a ſew families more or leſs. | 
my very well that this cannot be * aſcertained at 
| once. 
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once, I have not been there; I do not know the ground. If 
did know it, I could tell; for I know as well as you how 
many families may be plates on a ſpot of ground, 

Menzelius. But this hollow, fire, is ſtill in common. 

The King. That does not ſignify ; it muſt be exchanged, or 
an equivalent paid. That muſt be ſettled in the beſt way 


we can. I don't want it for nothing. Here, (to a bailiff,) 

hark you, you have only to write to my chamber of finan- 
ces an account of what I wiſh to have cleared out; I will 
vive you the money: (to another) Do you go to Berlin and 
tell my privy counſellor Michaelis, by word of mouth, what 
am determined further to have cleared out, Kee. &c. 


(57) In 1782 was reckoned, in the Marche of Branden- 
bourg, 


| | crowns. 
1. For indemnities for bad crops in ſome diſtricts 200,000. 
2, For buildings at Berlin and Potzdam - = 433,000. 


3. For clearing out lands and ſettling new colonies 
in the Electoral Marche 

4. For the ſettlement of 66 families and ſeveral 
woollen manufactures, as well as for the 
conſtruction of ſeveral houſes in the towns 


200, ooo. 


of Luckenwalde and Treuenbriezen - 30, ooo. 
5. For the eſtabliſhment of a watch manufactory in 
the manner of Geneva, and of a paper manu- 
factory like thoſe in Holland = - 62, ooo. 
In the New Marche, 
b. To rebuild the town of Falkenbourg, burnt 
down = « - — - 7,000» 
7. For the dykes on the Warta. - - - - = 6,000» 
6. For a hundred and fix families of labourers or 
others * - - - =- 24,000, 
In Pomerania. | | 
9. For 162 new families - - 25,000, 


10. Ad- 
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| crowns. 
| to. Nb made the nobles for iy 175,000, 


11. To rebuild the town of Jocobshagen, burnt down 39, ooo. 
12. For the eſlabliſnment of 13 manufactures of 


. * wool, leather, ſtarch, oil cloths, &c. - 23, ooo. 
| | e. Advance to manufacturers, and for alfa 12,000, 
A In Eaftern Pruſſia, 
14 For 2 manufacture of ſail cloth at Koningſberg 6,000, 
1 911 In Wiftern Pruſſia. 
15 For the re-eſtabliſhment of the ruined Poliſh 

| villages — - - 100,000, 

76. F or improvements in the differen bailiwics - 645,000, 

5 For new colonies 44,000 

In the Duchy of 8 


18. For the draining of a moraſs called Fiemer- 
bruch, the lands of which, amounting to 
30,009 Acres, were diſtributed among diffe- 
nent individuals, - - = ,, - _  192,000- 
880 For ſeveral ether moraſſes drained - » 1 34,000 


In the Principality of Halberſtadi. 
20. F or buildings 1 in the town of Kroppenſtedt 32, ooo. 
I Sin. | 
21. For buildings i in ſeveral towns -, =: +» 60,000, 
22+ For houſes burat - - 40,000, 
23. For clearing out new ſettlements of villages, | 
and new manufactures 88, ooo. 
24. For preſents to individuals - = = 4,000. 
Sum total for the year 1782 +» = 24,118,000, 
Expences of the ſame nature amounted, 
In the year 1783, to *  _ 2,700,000 crowns, 
2060400 1734640 = | =. - 2230000 


In 1785, to _ ”. 2,901,756 


(58) When 
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ns, (58) When Brenkenhof was page to prince Leopold of 
00. beſſau, he began to trade in pigeons, and undertook to fur- 
00. nim the two grandſons of the prince, who were very fond 
of them, with the handſomeſt that could be found. 

The prince, who liked the chace, wiſhed to crofs the race 
of wild boars with that of ſwine, Brenkenhof was em- 
rloyed to look out for fwine the moſt reſembling wild boars, 
and the prince gave him a horſe for each of them. Theſe 
preſents firſt gave him the idea of trafficking in horſes, by 
which he gained conſiderably. 

Having purchaſed by accident fome buſhels of Archangel 
corn, he ſowed it; carefully collected the feed; and it ſo 
multiplied as to enable him in a few years to furniſh all the 
North of Germany with it. Brenkenhof was very rich 
when he entered into the ſervice of the king of Pruſſia. 


(59) Brenkenhof ruined himſelf in the king's ſervice; he 
preferred the glory of accompliſhing extraordinary points to 
his private intereft, Frederick, like other great men, had 
often the advantage of being ſerved with enthufiaſm, and diſ- 
intereſtedly by men of the firſt merit. 

Brenkenhof was the victim of his zeal, He died poor. The 
following is a letter which he dictated to the king when at 
the point of death : h 

* SIRE, 

« ſt is a favour, and not an aQ of juſtice, I demand of your 
* majeſty, 1 have ſerved your majeſty twenty years with 
* the greateſt zeal, and have conſumed the beſt years of my 
« life in your ſervice, In Pomerania and the New Marche 
] have formed ſeveral eſtabliſhments which have conſtituted 
„the happineſs of a great number of men. During theſe 
«years of ſervice, I have expended a great part of the for- 
tune I brought with me from the principality of Deſſau, 
having always preferred your majeſty's intereſts to my 
bon, and been engaged, by patriotic zeal alone, and the 


«« delire 
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4 deſire of gaining more and more the good graces of your 
40 majeſty, to make ſeveral ruinous experiments at my own 
© expence. 

„The new acquiſitions in Poland threw me into deep 
< expences, as à great number of Ruſſians and Poles were 
* conſtantly lodged at my houſe. The adminiſtration of 
cc the diſtrict of Nez has been no leſs chargeable to me, there 
<< being neither chamber nor college of juſtice at that place, 
* whichobliged me to employ foreigners on all occaſions, who 
received no pay. 

] have expended conſiderable ſums out of my own for- 
tc tune, in the conſtruction of the canal of Bromberg. 

In the commiſſion of improvement for Pomerania, [ 
« found myſelf, as it were, entangled with a ſet of wretches, 
„to whom I was obliged to give a great deal of money to 
« avoid clamour. 

J have employed, therefore, the greateſt part of my for- 
tc tune in the ſervice of your majeſty, But, I would not wiſh; 
after my death, to have my reputation attacked; and 
« ſhould the melioration fund appear deficient, and my ene- 
« mies take that opportunity of throwing a ſlur upon my 
« memory, I moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, in that 
ic eaſe, to employ the miniſter Michaelis alone upon the im- 
c provements which remained for me to realize, and to lee 
£ them executed under his ſole direction, without the inter- 
« ference of the chambers,* and to correſpond with the 
« guardians who ſhall be appointed for my children. 

In the ſpace of two years, all theſe improvements will 
ce be completed, 10 the accounts ſettled. 


* Brenkenhof well knew the chambers. We ſee by this how jealous 
theſe colleges were of thoſe who wiſhed to do good without them, and 
how they neglected no point to ruin them. This confirms what we 
have remarked concerning the new eſtabliſhments of manuſactures. 
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te thank your majeſty, on my death- bed, for all the fa- 
« yours with which you have honoured me; and die, 
« Your majeſty's, &c. 
% Carzig, 21ſt May, 1780.“ 
Brenkenhof died a few hours after he dictated this letter. 
His enemies availed themſelves of his death, to condemn his 
conduct to the king; his merits were forgotten |! ! 


(oo) It has been publiſhed in ſeveral works that Frederick 
never condemned any perſon to death; than which nothing 
is more falſe, eſpecially with reſpe& to ſoldiers. Towards 
the end of his reign, a ſingular rage had introduced itſelf into 
the army. Deſpair frequently led the ſoldiers to commit 
ſuicide, and others to perpetrate crimes in order to be exe- 
cuted, The latter uſually murdered a child; then diſ- 
covered their crime, and delivered themſelves into the hands 
of juſtice. This atrocity was inſpired in them by the fol- 
lowing ideas. Diſguſted with the life which military tyranny 
rendered odious to them, they imagined that by killing an 
infant they ſhould ſend a foul to heaven; and that this 
ſoul, as a recompenſe for having delivered them from the 
dangers of this world, would intercede with God in their 
favour, and bring legions of angels to meet them, and re- 
ceive their ſoul at the moment of puniſhment. Not a year 
paſſed without two-or three murders of this kind, 


(61) At moſt of the reviews, the king made a point of 
appearing diſcontented with fome regiment, and uſually pre- 
tended to have found a ſtrong cauſe for cenſure againſt ſome 
general, colonel, or other chief. The king was extremely 
lhort-ſighted, and it ſometimes happened, that, on the regi- 
ments filing before him, he ill- treated an officer whoſe troop 
was in the very beſt condition, whilſt he ſaid nothing to ſuch 
a3 were really culpable of negligence, Things were at ſuch 
2 paſs, that ſome of the commanding officers could eaſily 

; con- 
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edojeQure whoſe turn would prove next. Inone of the latter 
years of Frederick's reign, a letter appeared in the public pa. 
pers, written by Frederick to his generals, wherein he treat; 
them in the harſheſt mannerz yet nothing is more certain 
than that they did not merit theſe reproaches, 


(62) It is an error to imagine that the Pruſſian infantry 
only uſe fire-arms in action; and this paſſage, which is taken 
from Reflections on ſome Changes to be introduced in the Mode if 
making War, ſent by Frederick to general Fouquct, might 
confirm in their error ſuch perſons as are already of that opi- 
nion. But, to form a juſt idea of the uſage and the ſen- 
timents of Frederick, we have only to read article XXII. of 
his inſtructions to his generals. I permit,” he obſerves, © the 
* Pruſhan troops, as well as others, to occupy advantageous 
« poſts, and to make a momentary uſe of them, in order to 
« derive advantage from their artillery ; but, they muſt quit 
this poſt in an inſtant io march intrepidly to the enemy, who, 
<« inſtead of attacking, are thus attacked themſelves, and 
« perceive their whole project overthrown ; for, all the move- 
„ ments you make in the preſence of your enemy, which 
<« they. do not expect, produce an excellent effect. On 
&« theſe occaſions, I forbid my infantry to fire, for that only 
« ſtops them, and it is not the number of enemies flain, 
& which gives you the victory, but the ground you have 
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(63) In the fame inſtructions of the king to his generals, 
it is declared that the ſureſt method is to march intrepidl), 
and in order, to the enemy, and always to gain ground. 


(64) Declaration of the empreſs- queen on the ſulject of le- 
claims on Poland, of the 11th of September, 1772. 

„ Maria-Thereſa, &. &c. to all to whom theſe preſents 

„ ſhall come, and to all ſuch as may have intereſt therein, 

« * it known, That, having conſulted, on the actual ſtate 
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« of Poland, with the empreſs of Ruffia and the king of 
« Pruſha, we have agreed, each of us in particular, to en- 
« force our ancient claims to certain parts. of that kingdom, 
« and to re- unite them to our reſpective crons. In eonſe- 
« quence, we have made our troops occupy that tract of 
« country which correſponds with our claims, and is en- 
« cloſed in the following limits: the right bank of the 
« Viſtula, from the duchy of Sileſia above Sandomir, to the 
„mouth of the San, paſſing from thence by Fronepole and 


« Rubreſlow to the * Bog; then from beyond the Bog, 


« along the frontiers of Red Ruſſia, where the confines of 
« Volhinia and Podolia begin, to thofe of Zbaras; from 
« thence, in a right line, to the Dnieper, towards the ſpot 
« where the little rivulet Ponokeze falls into that river, in- 
« terſecting a part of Podolia, and the frontiers which ſeparate 
« Pocutia from Moldavia, As we are now to take poſſeſſion 
of the aforeſaid territories, for this pupoſe we have named 
« the count de Pergen, miniſter of ſtate, and executing the 
« duty of our marſhal in Lower Auſtria, our commiſſary in 
© Poland, with full powers to ſuperintend thoſe provinces, 
occupied by our troops, and concert all neceſſary meaſures 
«for a wiſe adminiſtration. Accordingly, we -enjoin all 
 rerfons included in the ſaid limits, vaſſals, inhabitants, and 
wealthy proprietors, of whatever ſtate, order, or condition, 
« eccleſiaſtics and ſeculars, magiſtrates of towns and burghs, 
all and every one of them, without any exception what- 
ever, to acknowledge and honour the ſaid count de Pergen 
as our -plenipotentiary commiſhoner and governor, flatter» 
ing ourſelves that no perſon will be found who ſhall refute 
it literally to execute what he ſhall order in our name; and 
though the day for rendering folemn homage be not yet 
fixed, it will not be delayed. Let the inhabitants who 
* are under our protection remain tranquil, as if they had 

already taken the oath of fidelity; by no other means can 
they merit our N graces : ſhould any perſon, neverabes 
8 leſs, 
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| © leſs, dare to diſpute our orders, an offence of which, hoy. 
<« ever, we do not entertain the leaſt apprehenſion, be it 
&« known, that, forced in ſuch a caſe to forget our wonted 
s clemency, he ſhall ſuffer an exemplary puniſhment.” 


Letters patent of the king of Pruſſia, declaratory of his rig} 
and pretenſions on Poland, of the 1 3th September, 1772. 

« We, Frederick, by the grace of God, king of Pruſſa, 
ce margrave of Brandenbourg, &c. &c. to all ſtates, biſhops, 
ac abbots, prelates, palatinates, lords of manors, ſtaroſts, trea- 
« ſurers, and provincial judges, to thoſe of the equeſtrian 
© order, vaſlals and gentlemen, to all magiſtrates and inha- 
« bitants of towns, to reſidents in the country, and, in ge- 
« neral, to all the ſubjects and inhabitants, as well civil as 
c eccleſiaſtical, of the countries of Pruſſia and Pomerania, 
© hitherto poſſeſſed by the crown of Poland, as likewiſe of 

te the diſtricts within the Netze, which have heretofore form- 
« ed a part of great Poland, health and aſſurance of our royal 
« favour and benevolence. 

ce It is notorious to all perſons converſant in hiſtory, and 
« we have ſet forth inconteſtable proofs of it to all Europe 
« in a more particular deduction of our rights, that the 
« crown of Poland has for many ages unjuſtly poſſeſſed, and 
« detained from the dukes of Pomerania, and, after them, 
„from the electoral houſe of Brandenbourg, the part of Po- 
e merania ſituated between the preſent frontiers of that duch 
and the rivers Viſtula and Netze, commonly called Po- 
„ merelia, as well as from the laſt- mentioned houſe in par- 
«« ticular, the diſtrict of Great Poland between the Dratge and 
< the Netze. The male branch of the dukes of Pomerania 
« and the line of Dantzick being extinct in 1295, the dukes 
of Pomerania of the line of Stettin, being their neareſt col. 
lateral feodals, and ſpringing from the ſame ſtock with 
«them, ought of right to have ſucceeded them in their 
"as b ; but of this they were deſpoiled, with as much 
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« violence as injuſtice, by the ſuperior force of the Teutonic 
« order, and, after them, by the power of the kings of Poland. 
« The dukes of Pomerania, however, have never renounced 
« their rights to this hereditary duchy of Pomerania, or Po- 
« merelia, but have always regarded it as the ancient patri- 
« mony of their anceſtors, Thus did they tranſmit them, 
« on their extinction in 1637, to their heirs general and 
« ſucceſſors the electors of Brandenbourg. As for the diſ- 
« trict of Great Poland, ſituated between the Dratge and the 


Netze, it originally belonged to the New Marche of Bran- 


« denbourg, and the margraves of Brandenbourg remained 
« tranquil poſſeſſors of it till the commencement of the 15th 
century, when Sigiſmund, king of Hungary and elector 
* of Brandenbourg, having mortgaged the New Marche 
to the Teutonic order, the kings of Poland, in their wars 
« with that order, took poſſeſſion of this diſtrict by force, 
«and have retained it without any ceſſion of it by treaty, ei- 
Uther on the part of the Teutonic order, the electors, or the 
German empire. The crown of Poland, poſſeſſing both 
« theſe countries ſo unjuſtly, cannot, on the principles of all 
« poliſhed nations, plead preſcription as a right; beſides that 
«we have {till other conſiderable; and as well-founded. pte- 
* tenſions, as has been fully proved. 

We cannot, nor will we ſuffer any longer the injuſtice 
committed in theſe reſpects towards our royal and electoral 
* houſe ; and it is our firm intention to employ all the force 
« it has pleaſed Providence to grant us, not only to aſſert 
« our rights to thoſe countries which the crown of Poland 
«* has diſmembered from our duchy of Pomerania and the 


| marche of Brandenbourg, but to procure a legitimate and 


* adequate compenſation for the enjoyment of thoſe pro- 
* vinces for ſo many centuries withholden from us and our 
«* anceſtors. For theſe cauſes, and for this end, we have 
thought proper to take poſſeſhon of the diſtricts of 
*« Great Poland beyond the Netze, as well as of all the 
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« countries of Pruſſia and Pomerania, on both fides of the 
« Viſtula, which the crown of Poland has hitherto poſſeſſed 
ce under the name of Polith Pruſſia, excepting the cities of 
% Dantzick and of Thorn; and we hope that the republic 
c of Poland, after mature reflection, conſidering the cir- 
« cumſtances, and weighing well the validity of our claims, 
„will of herfelf agree to come to an amicable arrangement 
« with us. 
« We wiſh, therefore, Gena to make known this our 
2 reſolution, by the preſent letters patent, to all the ftates 
< and inhabitants of the countries of Pruſſia and Pomerania 
<« heretofore poſſeſſed by the crown of Poland, as well as of 
« the diſtricts within the Netze, which have been deemed to 
ae belong to Great Poland; we enjoin them, in the moſt ſe- 
e rjious and moſt expreſs manner, to make no oppoſition to 
« this act of poſſeſſion, nor in any way to reſiſt the com- 
„ miſſioners and military who ſhall be entruſted with its ex- 
s ecution, but to ſubmit voluntarily to our government, and 
sto conſider us as their king and legitimate ſovereign ; to 
« demean themſelves towards us as it becometh faithful and 
s obedient ſubjects, and no longer to have any relation with 
<« the crown of Poland. On our fide, we are diſpoſed, as we 
s aſſure them by the preſent, to protect and maintain them 
<« in their poſſeſſions and rights, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
s and eſpecially thoſe of the Roman Catholic religion, in the 
« free exerciſe of their worſhip, and in general ſo to govern 
de the whole country as that all its inhabitants who think 
well and reaſonably ſhall be happy and contented, and 
have no cauſe to regret the change; but, in order more 
46 efficacioufly to aſſure ourſelves of their fidelity and ſub- 
« miffion by a public and general homage, we have thought 
%, fit, for that purpoſe, to fix upon the twenty-ſeventh ol 
«© the preſent month of September, in our town of Ma- 
cc rienbourg. 
« We wakes therefore, by theſe pee all the ſtates of 
6851; | 6 Pomerania 
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% Pomerania and Pruffia, as well as of the diſtricts within 


« the Netze, except the cities of Thorn and Dantzick, to 
« repair to the faid town of Marienbourg two days after that 
« fixed for the homage, to announce their arrival to the 
« commiſffion fitting there on our part, to ſee it regiſtered 
« by the proper officer, to produce their full powers, then 
« to appear at the time and place which ſhall be notified to 
« them, there to take the oath of fidelity and ſubmiſſion to 
« us, and to acknowledge us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, for 
« their legitimate kings and ſovereigns. To this effect, it 
« is our will and pleaſure, that biſhops, abbots, prelates, 
« palatines, lords of manors, ſtaroſts, treaſurers, and pro- 
& yincial judges, ſhall all and each of them appear in perſon 
«© at Marienbourg, or by deputies provided with ſufficient 
« powers; and the other ſtates repreſented by deputies, 
« choſen from amongſt the chief of them, and provided like- 
« wiſe with the neceſſary powers, and this in ſuch a man- 
e ner as that there ſhall appear from each diſtrict at leaſt 
« four nobles, tour ecclefiaſtics, and fix mayors of villages, 
and from the magiſtracy of each town two burgomaſters 
«and a ſyndic, who ſhall be ſent and duly authorized to 
perform public and general homage for the whole country. 
It is our will, likewiſe, that each of theſe deputies ſhall 
« bring with him an exact lift, ſigned in due form, and ju- 
« ridically atteſted by the magiſtracy of the place, of all 
« perſons of the equeſtrian order, and of the nobles preſent 
« and abſent, who have poſſeſſions in the diſtricts and towns 
« of which they are the repreſentatives, as well as of the 
« priefts and magiſtrates of thoſe places in whoſe name they 
«are todo homage, which liſt they ſhall produce and deliver 
to our commiſſion, 


«© We hope that all the inhabitants will conform them- 


" ſelves to the tenor of theſe letters patent; but if, contrary 
to our expectation, any one ſhall be wanting, and not take 


* the required. oath of fidelity, but refufe to ſubmit to our 
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&« domination, and to acknowledge us for his ſovereign, and 
te attempt to reſiſt our troops and the perſons charged with 
e the execution of our orders, or render himſelf in general 
. © culpable, or ſuſpected of infidelity and diſobedience, he, 
* and all ſuch perſons, may expect that we ſhall proceed 
« againſt them, without diſtinction of perſons, with all the 
& ſeverity practiſed on like occaſions. In faith of which, 
« and to the end that no perſon may plead ignorance of our 
<« intentions, we have ourſelves ſigned the preſent letters 
« patent with our own hand, affixed our ſeal, &c, &c, 

« FREDERICK,” 


Declaration delivered to the King and Republic of Poland, I 
Baron de Stackelberg, Miniſter Plenipotentiary of Ruſſia, is 
the Name of her Imperial Majeſty. 


«© The powers contiguous to Poland have been ſo often in- 
« volved in the troubles which aroſe during the interregnums 
of that kingdom, as to induce them, from the recollection 
« of paſt times, ſeriouſly to occupy themſelves with the at- 
« fairs of that ſtate, even on the vacancy of the throne occa- 
« ſioned by the death of king Auguſtus III. From this 
« conſideration, and in order to prevent the fatal effects ot 
« the diſſentions which might ariſe on account of this laſt 
« vacancy of the throne, the court of Peterſburgh anxiouſly 
« came forward to effe an union of opinions in favour of 
«© the candidate Who might be at once the moſt worthy ot 
e the throne and the moſt agreeable to his fellow-citizens 
<« and neighbours. She employed herſelf at the ſame time 
46 jn endeavours to rectify ſeveral abuſes in the conſtitution 
ce of the ſtate, The court of Berlin ſeconded the meaſures 
of her ally, and the court of Vienna wiſhing, on her fide, 
cc to concur in the ſucceſs of views ſo laudable, in order to 
i avoid the poſſible danger of augmenting difficulties, by en- 

« creaſing the number of thoſe who ſhould interfere direct) 


Vin the internal affairs of Poland, thought proper to adopt 
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© a neutrality, not only in this reſpect, but likewiſe con - 
« cerning the war which eventually broke out between 
« Ruſſia and the Ottoman Porte. | 

From all theſe meaſures have reſulted the free and legal 
« election of king Staniſlaus, the preſent monarch, as well as 
« ſeveral uſeful eftabliſhments. Every circumſtance ſeemed 
« to announce to Poland and her neighbours the moſt unin- 
« terrupted tranquillity in future; but, unhappily, at the 
very moment when there was reaſon to hope for every ad- 
« vantage from this ſtate of affairs, the ſpirit of diſcord, in- 
« feting one part of the nation, deſtroyed in an inſtant all 
« theſe expectations. Citizens took up arms againſt each 
« other, and factions uſurped the legal authority, which 
« they abuſed in contempt of the laws, good order, and the 
« public ſafety. Juſtice, the adminiſtration of affairs, com- 
* merce, even agriculture itſelf, every thing was deſtroyed, 
« The natural connection between neighbouring powers 
© make thoſe powers already feel the moſt diſagreeable con- 
« ſequences of all theſe diſorders. They have long obliged 
them to adopt, as a precaution, the moſt expenſive mea» 
* ſures to ſecure the tranquillity of their own frontiers z 
and they expoſe them, whilſt the plan for the annihilation 
* of that kingdom remains an undecided point, to the danger 
* of ſeeing that harmony and friendſhip, which as yet ſubſiſt 
between them, diſturbed. All theſe circumſtances, there- 
* fore, call aloud for a prompt remedy to ſuch multiplied 
« evils, the moſt diſagreeable effects of which are felt by the 
« \ubjes even of the neighbouring powers, and the cauſes 
* of which, if not provided againſt, would, in all proba- 
* bility, produce changes in the political ſyſtem of this part 
* of Europe. So many reaſons of the greateſt importance do 
e not permit his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, her majeſty the 
* empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and her Imperial 
* majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, any longer to defer 
** the reſolution of taking a deciſive part in ſo critical a con- 

Aa 3 « juncture, 
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« junure. Theſe powers have determined amongſt them- 
& ſelves to endeavour, without loſs of time, and with one 
c accord, to reſtore tranquillity and good order to Poland, 


4 and to eſtabliſh the ancient conſtitution of that ſtate, and 


$ the liberties of the nation, on a ſolid foundation. 
e But as in preventing, at this moment, the ruin and ar- 
e bitrary diſmemberment of that kingdom, by the bappy 


ec effects of the friendſhip and good underſtanding which ſub, 


cc fiſt between them, they are not all entitled to look for 
cc equal ſucceſs, and, as they, alſo, have conſiderable claims 
& on the poſſeſſions of the republic, which they cannot think 
ce of abandoning to the reſult of mere chance, they have 
«* agreed and determined, among themſelves, to aſſert, at the 
« ſame time, their ancient rights and legitimate claims on the 
<« poſleſſions of the republic, which each of them will be 
te ready to juſtify in proper time and place. In conſequence, 
& his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, her majeſty the empreſs. 
e queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and her majeſty the em- 

5s preſs of all the Ruſſias, having reciprocally communicated 


L the ſtatement of their ſeveral rights and pretenſions, and 


c come to an amicable agreement, will take an equivalent 
& proportioned to them, and enter upon the poſſeſſion oi 
« ſuch of the Poliſh territories as may prove the beſt calcu- 
« Jated to eſtabliſh henceforward a more natural and more 
certain boundary between them: each of the three pow 

6 ers reſerving to themſelves the power of hereaſter giving 
« a ſtate of the partition, by which their majeſties renounce 


e from the preſent moment all rights, demands, and preten- 


« ſions, repetition of damages and intereſts which they may 
& now have or claim with reſpect to the ſubjects and poſſeſ- 
te ſions of the republic. Their ſaid majeſties have thought 
te proper to announce their intentions to the whole Poliſh 
te nation in general, inviting them to baniſh, or at leaſt ſul- 
5 pend, all ſpirit of turbutence and ſedition; to the end, that, 
e by aſſembing legally. in diet, they may lapour, in concert 

de with 
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« with the three courts, at the means of reſtoring internal 
« order and tranquillity on a ſolid baſis, and, alſo, confirm, 
« by formal acts, the exchange of titles and precautions of 
« each power touching the equivalent of which they have 
« taken — 


| (69 The Poliſh miniſter delivered to the foreign miniſters 
reſident at Warſaw copies of the declarations of the courts 
of Vienna, Ruſſia, and Berlin, with a note, by which he 
ſolicited; in the name of the king, the good offices of their 
reſpective courts to prevent the diſmemberment of Poland. 

Staniflaus-Auguſtus returned the following anſwer, dated 
the 17th of September, 1772, to the declarations of the courts 
of Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Berlin: 

The underſigned, mimgiſters- of his majeſty the king and 
« of the republic of Poland, having laid before his majeſty the 
«declarations delivered to them by the Baron de Rewitzki, 
« envoy extraordinary from their Imperial, Royal, and Apoſto- 
« lic majeſties, dated the 2d of September, 1772, by the ba- 
« ron de Stackelberg, miniſter plenipotentiary of her Imperial 
« majeſty of all the Ruſſias, dated the 18th of the ſame 
month, and by M. Benoit, miniſter plenipotentiary of his 
«* majeſty the king of Pruſſia, dated alſo the 18th of the fame 
„month; the king has, in conſequence, taken the advice 
of the ſenate thereon, and the underſigned are ordered to 
„make the following anſwer : 

« The ſuccelsful and difintereſted pains by which her ma- 
« jeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias contributed to the main- 
* tenance of the tranquillity of Poland, during the late in- 
* terregnum, as well as in the free choice of the reigning 
*« ſovereign, unanimouſly choſen; the concurrence of his 
e majeſty the king of Pruſſia for the ſame end, and the neu- 
© trality at that time adopted by her majeſty the empreſs- 
« queen of Hungary and Bohemia; are circumſtances 
* which, approved as they muſt always have been by his 
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* majeſty, will never be effaced from his memory. It i; 
« the more agreeable to him to find the regulations of in. 
eternal eſtabliſhments, ordained by the laws of the firſt 
« diets after the death of Auguſtus III. conſidered as uſefy] 
* and rational, in the declarations of theſe three powers, 
&« as he has often wiſhed to ſee the emanations of the ſove. 
de reign power judged favourably of by all his neighbours, 
« Europe has been long informed of the original and ſuc. 
<« ceſſive cauſes of the troubles of Poland; and it is, likewiſe, 
„% known that the king and the beſt part of the nation have 
« employed all the means in their power to prevent and put 
& a ſtop to their progreſs. Theſe pains have, unfortunately, 
ic proved ineffectual, and the conſequences of ſuch diſorders, 
© undoubtedly, are dreadful. The legitimate power ha 
te been ſet at nought by ſome, and anarchy has extended it- 
« ſelf throughout almoſt all the provinces. All Poland has 
« been trampled on, impoveriſhed, and laid waſte, as well 
« by its own citizens as by foreign troops, In a word, five 
« years of unheard-of misfortunes have ruined this kingdom, 
« and made it ſigh ardently aſter peace and good order. The 
ti engagement entered into by the three powers efficaciouſly 
& to concur in that object, contains a project full of huma- 
„ nity, the declarations of which the king could not but 
« have received with the moſt lively gratitude, were it not 
that the ſecond part of theſe declarations gave place to other 
. « ſentiments of ſurpriſe and grief; they contain the recital 
© of conſiderable pretenſions which the three courts have 
* formed againſt the miſerably devoted Poland, of the plan 
&« agreed on in common for this purpoſe, and of the actual 
« taking of poſſeſſion, The ſętupulous attention with 
4% which the king and republic of Poland have, at all times, 
« endeavoured to fulfil their engagements towards other 
powers; the laws of good neighbourhood, ſo religiouſſ) 
„ obſerved on the part of Poland; the reſpectſul manner in 
* which the king has, on ſo many occaſions, repreſented the 
various 
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« yarious ſubjects of complaint which he has unfortunately 
« been reduced to make relative to the conduct of his neigh- 
« hours ; the fituation of Poland, ſo worthy the compaſſion 
« of generous and ſenſible hearts; all theſe circumſtances 
« ſhould have called forth, as they merited, proceedings of 
« reciprocal benevolence, and for ever have effaced the idea 
« of engaging in enterprizes ſo injurious to her rights and 
« the legitimacy of her poſſeſſions. The property of the 
« republic in all the provinces is founded upon the moſt 
« ſolid and authentic ground imaginable, upon an enjoyment 


«of ſeveral ages, acknowledged and maintained by the moſt 


« ſolemn treaties, and eſpecially by thoſe of Oliva and of 
« Welhau, which the houſe of Auſtria, and the crowns of 
« France, England, Spain, and Sweden, have guarantied, 
« by the treaty of 1686 with the Ruſſian empire; by the 
« expreſs and recent declarations of the ſame power; by that 
« of the king of Pruſſia in 1764; and, finally, by the ſubſiſting 
« treaties with the houſe of Auſtria : on theſe are founded 
the rights of the republic. They are here only generally 
pointed out, reſerving to ourſelves the expoſition of the 
i ſpecific proofs, at a proper time and place. 
% What titles, then, can the three courts oppoſe to theſe ? 
« If they be titles, drawn forth from the obſcurity of remote 
periods, from the times of tranſient revolutions, which 
« elevated, overturned, gave, and reſtored ſtates in the courſe 
of a few months or years; theſe titles (were they admitted) 
* ſhould reunite to Poland provinces heretofore attached to 
* her, but actually poſſeſſed by the very powers, who, at 
* this day, form pretenſions againſt a portion of her terci- 
** tories, But, as it cannot be denied, that tranſaQions, 
* buried under the oblivion of ages, and annihilated by poſ- 
a terior ſtipulations, are contrary to the preſent diſmember- 
* ment, ſo cannot theſe titles be admitted, without weaken- 
ing the ſecurity of the poſſeſſions of every ſovereignty in 
iche world, without ſhaking the foundations of every 
throne, 
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« throne. The ſame powers, who in the aforeſaid declara. 
ec tions contend that the ſtate of Poland does not permit them 
to hope to obtain juſtice from her in the ordinary way, can- 
« not be ignorant that the preſent ſituation of the country is 
« but momentary and accidental, and that it is in their own 
« power to put an end to it when they think proper. A; 
<« ſoon as they ſhall conſent, the republic of Poland will 
« return to the tranquil, legitimate, and free exerciſe of 
* her ſovereignty ; and this reſtoration would become the 
proper time to ſtate their pretenſions and to diſcuſs them, 
This is the conduct which might have been expected from 
t the equity of the three courts, and which there was even 
room to hope for, from the contents of a letter from the 
« empreſs-queen of Hungary and Bohemia to the king, dated 
« the 26th of January, 1771. But the proceedings of 
the three courts being of ſuch a nature as to furniſh 
« his majeſty with the moſt ſerious matter of complaint, 
5 and the duties of the crown not permitting him to pals 
<« jt over in ſilence, he ſolemnly declares that he conſiders the 
s preſent occupation of the Poliſh provinces by the courts ol 
% Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Berlin, as unjuſt, violent, and 
« contrary to his ligitimate rights. He definitively ap- 
« peals to treaties, which guaranty the appurtenances of hi 
c kingdom, &c.” Signed, Andrew Mlodziejowſki, biſhop 
of Poſnania, grand chancellor of the crown ; Michael prince 
Czartorinſki, grand chancellor of Lithuania; John de 
Borch, ſub- chancellor of the crown. 


(66) Hiſtorical Proofs againſi the Titles ſet forth by the King 
/ Pruſſia in his Manifeſto, 

&« Conrad, duke of Moravia, iſſuing from three kings of 
% Poland, that he might be able to oppoſe the inroads of 
« the Pruſſians, addreſſed himſelf, in 1229, to the Teutonic 
knights, and gave them the country of Culm, and that 
« which lies between the Viſtula, the Mecker, and the Tre- 
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# benda, on condition of their protecting him from freſh 
« inſults. The Poles pretend, however, that they took poſe 
« ſefion againſt the will of Conrad, The knights, diſcou- 
aged with the expeditions againſt Paleſtine, flocked to the 
« ſtandard of their chief Herman de Solza; they carried on 
«a bloody war with the Pruſſians, got poſſeſſion of their 
« country, and ſubjected them to their dominion. Livonia, 
« Semigallia, and Courland, underwent the ſame fate. Her- 
«man de Solza now took the title of grand maſter, and his 
« lieutenant in Pruſſia that of landmeifler. The unfortu- 
nate event of the croiſades occaſioned a conſiderable influx 
of knights into that part of Poland in 1291. Become ſo- 
u yereigns, they ceaſed to be religious, and forgot what they 
{ owed to the duke of Moravia, The Jagellons attempted, 
in vain, to oppoſe the authority of the popes to their am- 
" bitionz the knights uſurped freſh portions of Poland and 
the grand duchy of Lithuania. In 1306, they fixed their 
chief reſidence in Pruſſia, and admitted into their order 
that of the ſword-bearers, The inbabitants over whom 
they tyrannized, in 1440 formed a confederation to ſhake 
* off the yoke of an illigitimate power, in which they were 
© ſupported by the kings of Poland; and, after a bloody war, 
„ peace was concluded in 1466; Poland recovered poſſeſſion 
of Pomerelia, the territory of Culm and Michelaw, of 
*Warmia, the diſtricts of Marienbourg and Elbing; the 
* remainder of Pruſſia was ceded to the knights, who 
were to hold it as a fief of the crown of Poland. ' Moſt of 
* the knights, having embraced Lutheraniſm, after the ex- 
* ample of their grand maſter, Albert of Brandenbourg 
* the latter, in 1525, offered Sigiſmund-Auguſtus, king of 
poland, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, to hold Pruſſia as a 
" het of the republic. The king conſcnted, and Albert ſue- 
* ceeded in expelling all the Catholic knights. The poſterity 
* of Albert being extinct, the electoral houſe of Brandenbourg 
* obtained the duchy on the ſame conditions with Albert; but, 
| by 
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« by a treaty in 1656, confirmed by the peace of Oliva, the 
cc duke of Pruſſia was freed from his duties of a vaſlal, on con- 
« dition of furniſhing fifteen hundred infantry and five hun- 
« dred cavalry, during all the wars in which Poland might be 
engaged, but his troops were to be paid by that nation, 
We know that in 1701 Pruſſia was erected into a king. 
« dom. Royal or Poliſh Pruſha, however, though rather of 
« Jeſs extent than the kingdom of Pruſſia, is four times more 
c populous and fertile.“ 


(67) This prohibition ſubſiſted in the reign of Frederick 
throughout all the Pruſſian ſtates. Policy, perhaps, requires 
ſuch a prohibition in a military government : travels ſoon 
deſtroy prejudices, and a deſpotic and military government 
can hardly maintain public confidence but by prejudices, 
As ſoon as any wealthy perſon was ſuſpected of an intention 
of quitting the Pruſſian ſtates, ſpies were ſet upon him; 
and if he wanted to ſell his property, the ſale was oppoſed, 
and he was obliged to give*ſecurities. One Heſſe, who had 
married 2 woman of Bourdeaux, when on the point of quit- 
ting Berlin, was ſummoned by the government to give ſecu- 
rity previous to his departure. A much more ſimple method of 
putting a flop to emigrations, is to render ſubjects happy. 


{68) Declaration delivered to the Court of Warſaw by M. Beniit, 
Miniſter of the King of Pruſſia, dated 4 December, 1772. 

© The king, my maſter, has ſeen, with aſtoniſhment, how 
<& little impreſſion the declaration delivered by his miniſter, 
« as well as thoſe of the empreſs-queen and her Imperial ma- 
« jeſty of all the Ruſſias, to his Poliſh majeſty, have made, 
© to induce the republic to arrange matters with the three 
neighbouring powers on the ſubje& of their pretenſions, 
« which the intereſt of their crowns will not permit them to 
« atandon to mere chance, and to the reſult of the trouble: 


« which continue to agitate the kingdom. There are cer- 
ER | « tall 
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the N tain bounds ſet to moderation by equity and the dignity of 
con- W« courts. This truth cannot have eſcaped the enlightened 
nun-, judgment of his Poliſh majeſty, nor be indifferent to his 


it be 


«court, ſince the voice of the country preſerves to him 


tion. WI * his rights. His majeſty the king of Pruſſia hopes that 
ing- W's the king will no longer expoſe the kingdom to delibera- 
er of 


more 


«tions from which nothing but delays can poſſibly reſult. 
« By wiſhing to convoke a diet to reſtore to vigour the form 
«of government of the republic, and to remedy the evils 
«with which it is overwhelmed, he would expoſe himſelf 


erick WF * to the certainty of exciting ambition, hatred, and diſcord.” 
Uires Signed BEnoIT. 

wh (6g) The following is the ſpeech which the king made to 
ices de diet previous to the nomination of commiſſioners, 

tion « All the diſcourſes, publications, and meaſures of the 
him; three neighbouring courts, afford us the fulleſt information 
oled, WM © concerning the decided concord which ſubſiſts between 
» had WY © them, with reſpect to the point of conſtraining our nation 
quit- WI © to. adopt their projects. No perſon is ignorant of their 
ſecu- © fad and pernicious conſequences as far as they can affect 


kad of 


nat, 


* the country. To oppoſe them, or not to ſubſcribe to them, 
but under the compulſion of a coercive force, is the duty 
" of every good patriot ; and it is more particularly mine, as 


„I find myſelf expreſsly compelled to it by the following 
72, words of the Pada Conventa, ** 1 will not permit any portion 
how WM © of the republic to be alienated.” Theſe duties are preſent to 
iſter, WM © us all; the queſtion is, to find the means of fulfilling them. 


ma- 
made, 
three 
ſions, 
em to 
dubles 
cer- 
ks tail 


The ancient vices of our government have left the nation 
* without defence, the conſequences of which we are dearly 
paying for at this day. The conſciouſneſs of our weakneſs 
* has obliged us to implore foreign ſuccour. Not content with 
various ſteps taken in conſequence, we have addreſſed let- 
ters, three different times, to all the courts who have no 
" ſhare in the diſmemberment of our ſtates, containing the 

| « ſtrongeſt 


_ _ „% 

« ſtrongeſt repreſentations. You have heard yeſterday, illu. 
ce ſtrious ſtates, what has been the effect of them, by the an. 
« ſwers read to you from thoſe powers, on whom our prefer. 
<« vation ſeemed to have impoſed a ſort of duty, according to 
te the obligations of treaties, and their own peculiar interef}, 
They expreſs, indeed, their ſenſtbility for our misfortunes, 
« but we diſcover at the ſame time that they rather deſire, 


E < than feel themſelves able, to aſſiſt us. What remains then 


& for us to do, to render the friend{hip of thoſe powers ſervice. 
te able to our cauſe? Their pacific diſpoſitions leave us no 
<« reaſonable hope of ſeeing them take up arms in our favour, 
but they may ſtill aid us by mediating between us and our 
« neighbours. The diſtant powers, however, not having of 
ct fered us this mediation, it is to be preſumed that they have 
&« not neglected this point in conſequence of an uncer- 
<« tainty whether their interpoſition would be acceptable to 
our three neighbours, It is our duty to propoſe to our 
5 neighbours the reference of our pretenſions to thoſe courts, 
It is our duty to deſire it, to ſupplicate for ſuch a coneeſ- 
«* ſion at their hands; and a demand of this nature can no way 
<« offend our neighbours. I am far from wiſhing to irritate 
ce them. . Gop alone, who determines the fate of nations 
* and the hearts of ſovereigns, can prevent the effect of the 
& deſign which I am now opening to you, illuſtrious ſtates; 
but the ſame SUPREME BEING is my witneſs, that | am 
led to it ſolely by the internal conviction that we fſhoult 
« imperfectly have diſcharged our duties, in neglecting thi 
<< meaſure. Not one amongſt us could enjoy a ſerene con- 
« ſcience, ſhould we, hereafter, be unable to declare, ue 
5 tried every thing, we neglected nothing. I ſhall not en- 
« }arge on the reaſons which authorize this ſtep; but percet- 
* vying that you all, worthy and virtuous citizens, are ani- 
* mated by the love of the country, of glory, and the mol: 
** ſacred duties, whilſt, at the ſame time, you approve of m. 


« {egtiments, I charge the chancellors of the two nations 
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« to preſent to each of the miniſters the memorial which will 
« now be read to you, &c.“ 


(70) Manifefto of the new Confederation. 

« For the laſt five years we have experienced the effects of 
« the moſt fatal revolution. The paſſage and ſojourning of 
« the foreign troops in Poland, the draining the riches out of 
« the country, the effuſion of the blood of our fellow- citizens, 
« the interruption of the courts of juſtice, and, to complete 
«all, the terrible as well as irrevocable enterprize of the 
6 neighbouring powers, have forced us to aſſemble from all 
„parts. We cannot ſuſtain the frightful ſpeQacle of the 
« miſchiefs that ſurround us, without being penetrated by 
the moſt poignant forrow. We can diſcover, in all the 
* national councils, no ſufficient means to remedy our miſ- 
« fortunes; and this conſideration has convinced us of what 
importance it is, that the approaching diet, which will 
« commence the 19th of April in the preſent year, ſhould 
"not be expoſed to the danger of being diſſolved : for, it 
*is this diet which muſt prove the moſt ſalutary remedy to 
the miſeries of the republic; it is from the diet that we 
* muſt expect the reſtoration of public tranquillity, the inſti- 
* tution of a regular education for the national youth, and 
b eſpecially the means of diſcipliningand procuring ſubſiſtence 
* for the indigent nobility; it is in the diet that the power re- 
* tides of eſtabliſhing a government capable of conſolidating 
*its independence, as well at home as abroad. We ſhould 
"riſk the goods effects to be expected from it, and, perhaps, 
© ſee our country annihilated with the very name of the king- 
dom of Poland, did we not conform, in the holding of this 
* diet, to the uſual formalities of unanimity. Por this rea- 
* ſon, having no other object but to put an end to the pre- 
* ſent troubles, and to prevent the misfortunes with which 
we ate threatened, we find ourſelves called upon to provide 
- againſt the intercuption of this diet by any perſon whatſo- 
| 6 every 
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te ever; and as all the means preſcribed by the laws could 
<< not effect this purpoſe, no other method remains to us but 
ec that traced out to us by our anceſtors in the moſt tumul- 
e tuous periods, and which has been followed by our con- 
<« temporary brethren. And that we may not fall the victims 
«© of the powers that menace us, we adopt the expedient 
<« practiſed at preceding periods, and undertake to form a ge- 
0 neral confederation of all the ſtates of the crown of Poland 
« and grand duchy of Lithuania, which is what we noy 
te effect by the preſent act: we confederate together for the 
c common defence, and, after renouncing all private diſſen- 
< tions, we join and unite together by an indiſſoluble bond, 
* with the view of maintaining the dignity of the throne, 
« the holy Roman Catholic religion, and all our rights. An. 
<« xious to make this confederation public as ſoon as poſſible, 
ic and to diſplay it in all its vigour, we name for marſhals of the 
<« confederations, viz. for that of the crown, with all the pro- 
« vinces in its dependence, M. Adam Ludzin Poninſki, grand 
©© maſter of the houſehold of the crown, and for that of the 
& grand duchy of Lithuania, prince Michael Radzivil, ſword- 
tc bearer of the ſaid duchy, We engage them at the {ame 
< time to take the oath, according to the uſual form, belore 
they enter upon their functions, &c.“ 


( 71 "- Mean if the Delegation, addreſſed to the Miniſters 
the King of Pruſſia. 


„The delegation of the republic have already more than 
* once tranſmitted notes to the miniſters of the three neigh- 
„ bouring courts, to complain, during the negociation, 0 
« the treaty of ceſſion, and eſpecially ſince they are convinces 
e that the powers never ceaſed advancing their frontiers into 
* the ſtates of the republic, which is contrary to the letter 0 
* the convention of Peterſburgh. The delegation have allo 
« ſent a deputation to them to confer on the ſame ſubject; and 


e finally, they have ſolemnly deputed perſons to the thre! 
£6 courts 
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ul; WW © courts, with the hope that ſuch a procedure might become 
but MW © the true means of preventing ſubſequent enterprizes; and of 
ul- „ putting an end to thoſe troubles which aMli& Poland. 
on- « Every day, however, advices are received that the fron- 
ims WW © tiers of the republic are arbitrarily rendered morè limited 
ent « jn their boundaries; no other reſource; therefore, remains for 
ge- them, but to addreſs themſelves, in the moſt decided manner, 
and to M. Benoit, minifter plenipotentiary of his majeſty the 
now « king of Pruſſia, and to demand of him, if, the late treaty be- 
the WI © ing obſerved by ſome of the contracting powers, they will 
len- © all be equally diſpoſed to its obſervance by the reciprocal 
ond, WI © 2064 offices of guaranties arid mediators, | 

one, The republic, fully convinced of its right to all its poſ- 
An-. © ſeſſions, ſolemnly proteſts againſt every point which has 
ible, «or may be effected, ſince the ſignature of the ſaid' treaty, 
f the WI © contrary to its tenor, reſerving to itſelf the ſame right to- 
pro- Wl © wards the three powers, in the caſe that, even previous ta 
« the faid treaty, they may have occupied more territory than is 
« ſtipulated in the convention of Peterſburgh, the baſis of the 
«© treaty. In claiming on this ſubje& the ſacred guaranty 
«of the two Imperial courts, with reſpect to the king of 
« Pruſſia, the republic requires, in like manner, the guaranty 
* of that monarch, ſhout any of the other two courts paſs 
© the limits expreſſed in the convention of Peterſburgh ; fo 
that the republic may not ſuffer the ſmalleſt diminution 
« of her frontiers. On principles as juſt, the delegation muſt 
« defire, that, before the mediation of theſe reſpective courts 
* can have effect, the troops of any power whatſoever, which 
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on, of Ml © have occupiet any part of the country ſince the fignature 
vincedM * of the late treity; ſhould evacuate it without delay; and 


that; until the ſolemn achuſtment of territories ſtipulated, 
©the convention be no mie ſo extenſively interpreted to the 


rs into 
tter of 


ve al © tianitelt Jetritient of the republic. Signed, Anthony Of- 
2; andy ©trow{ki; biſhop! of Cujavia; Adam Louis Poninſki, marſhal 
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«of the confederation; Michael prince Radzivil, ſword- 


6c bearer and marſhal. A 


5 72) Memorial of a. Benoit, Miniſter of the King of Pruſſia. 
40 The underſigned has the honour to deliver to his ex- 
« cellency the grand chancellor of the crown, as preſident of 
6 the delegation, the geographical chart of the new ſtates ol 
« his majeſty the King of Pruſſia, ſuch as they have been 
10 ceded to him in the late treaty with the republic of Poland, 
TE an equivalent for the claims his majeſty had on that 
F kingdom, It is demonſtrated by this chart that the limits 
« traced on it are ſuch as they are determined to be by Ar- 
c ticle II. of the treaty of ceſſion; nor can any other inter- 
pretation be given to it, but by totally altering the ſenſe, 
* and falling into manifeſt contradictions; as the under- 
oo bgned has ſufficiently proved at the time of the negociation, 
« and in the anſwer which he gave to the objections made by 
| « the delegation on this ſubject reſpeQing Article IX. and 
« irg ſupplement. _ 
The river Netze being entirely ceded to the king my 
46 maſter, it muſt neceſſarily be from its mouth unto its 


” fources, and both ſhores compriſed i in the ceſſion ; with- 


„ gut which bis majeſty could not exerciſe, in its Whole ex- 
« tent, his right of property where the ceſſion in his favour 
& has been ſo abſolute, and which he ought conſequently to 
« beable to diſpoſe of according to his pleaſure, which could 
« not be the caſe, were the two banks, as apparently in the 
3 preſent inſtance, to be diſputed with him, they being in- 
« difpenfably neceſſary for, him, It follows from this, that 
| « it is abſolutely requiſite to give the reſpective commĩſſionets, 


10 who are to regulate the limits, ſufficiently ample inſtructions 


+ 46 to enable them ſucceſsfully to negociate concerning this 
< point: for, if the intention be to give Article IX. of the 
cc treaty of ceſſion a conſtruction different from that which 
: i | , 6 abe 


EE = 
a | have explained above, it would only prove an uſeleſs 


« obſtacle to a matter which it is the intereſt of both ſtates to 
« terminate as ſoon as poſlible.” 


(73) This memorial eile all the others; it tends to 
prove that the chart of the limits delivered to the delegation 


is directly conformable to the tenor of the treaty of ceſſion, 


and that the objections which they had thought proper to 
make could not deſtroy it, It finiſhes with the declaration 
that the king adheres inviolably to this chart, and regards it 
3 the only baſis of the demarkation, 


(74) On the 20th of January, 1778, prince Kaunitz de- 
lvered to the Pruſſian envoy, and the other miniſters of fo- 
rign coutts reſiding at Vienna, a memorial, of which the 
following is the ſubſtance : | 

„That her majeſty, the empreſs- 2 had claims on the 
* Bavarian ſucceſſion, originating from a right of reverſion 
« of the fiefs holden in capite in Bohemia, from an expee- 
a tative on the county of Mindelheim in Swabia, and from 
© an effectual inveſtiture given by the emperor Sigiſmund to 
" the houſe of Auſtria ; that the eleQor palatine had ac- 
" knowledged theſe claims; that her majeſty, the empreſs- 
* queen, had, indeed, marched a ſufficient body of troops 
© towards Bavaria, as the elector palatine had taken poſſeſ- 
© ſion of the ſtates of Bavaria; but that, all miſunderſtanding 
© having been removed ſoon after, the greateſt part of them 
* was recalled, and no more were. ſuffered to enter than what 
* were neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of the country,” 

The king replied by a memorial of the 7th of February, 
wherein he teſtifies his aſtoniſhment at the attempt of the 


own of Bohemia to conſider diſtricts of the Upper Palatinate 


liefs devolved on it, the reverſion of which, without any 
cxeeption whatever, was ſecured to the palatine houſe by 
the peace of Weſtphalia, in default of that of Bavaria, He 
ked how an Imperial expeQative, given without the con- 
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ſent of the empire, could diſmember a large duchy and 
_ eleQtorate, appertaining to all the branches of the palatine 
houſe, in virtue of the treaty of Pavia, of the golden bull, 
and the peace of Weſtphalia? How it was poſſible for the 
elector palatine to enter into a covenant reſpecting ſuch 
ohjects, and cede to a foreign houſe ſo important a part of the 
ancient patrimony of his own, to the prejudice of the col]:. 
| teral palatine branches and the allodial heirs? He added, 
that, as his majeſty the emperor had ſeized on ſome diſtrids 
of Bavaria, which he conſidered as vacant fiefs of the em- 
pire, it was to be hoped that his majeſty's intention was not 
to continue to occupy them by troops of his houſe, nor other- 
wiſe to diſpoſe of them but with the concurrence of the 
empire, in conformity to article II. of his capitulation: 
that the king, as a prince of the empire, could not view 
with indifference ſuch ſingular arrangements, which ſecme! 
to promiſe effects highly diſadvantageous to the. eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of the empire: that his majeſty expected, from thx 
juſtice and greatneſs of mind of their Imperia! majeſties, thit 
they would liſten to amicable explanations, in order to di 
cover means of arranging the Bavarian ſucceſſion, in a mag 
ner conformable. to the rights of the different, parties irft- 
reſted, and to the conſtitutions of the Germanic body. 

| The prince de Kaunitz, on the 16th of February, attempted 
a reply. On the gth of March, the king ſent a freſh me- 
morial to the court of Vienna, in which he concludes by fe. 
quiring their Imperial majeſties to reſtore matters to th: 
tooting on which they ſtood at the death of the elector ol 
Bavaria, and to ſubmit to conciliatory meaſures for arranging 
the Bavarian ſucceſſion in ſuch a w ay as to preſerve the equi- 
Ubrium of the empire, as well as its conſtitutions and the 
peace of Weltphalia, and to ſecure the rights and intereſt 
of the elector of Saxony, of the princes palatine, and of the 
dukes of Mecklenbourg. 

"The Imperial court 281 by a memorial of the 1ſt 0 

April, 
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April, and declared, That the empreſs- queen would no 
de longer enter into a diſcuſſion of her rights; that ſhe would 
ll, vot refinquiſh her poſſeſſions legally acquired ; that juſtice 
ſhould be done to thoſe who might have pretenſions; but 
ch tat her majeſty would never permit a prince of the empire 
he Wl to take upon him to ſet himfelf up as the arbiter or guardian 
la- of her co-eftates, and to conteſt her rights; that ſhe knew 
ed, how to defend herſelf, and even attack whoever ſhould thus 
Qs render reſiſtance neceſſary; that ſhe was willing, neverthe- 
m. tefs, to adopt all admiſſible means which might be ſuggeſted 
not for the maintenance of the general tranquillity. 
ler- The king had repaired to Sileſia at the beginning of April. 
the The emperor, who arrived at the fame time in Bohemia, 
on - wrote to him on the 13th, propoſing to his majeſty a con- 
en ciliatory convention. 
mel In this letter, the emperor propoſet to the king «fi idly 
ſhed « ts acknowledge the validity of the convention, entered 
in „into the za of January, between the empreſs-queen and 
the elector palatine, as well as the legitimacy of the poſ- 
© ſeſon of the diſtricts of Bavaria, occupied in conſequence 
« by his majeſty, and to ſuffer peaceably the exchanges to be 
* earried into execution, which the empreſs-queen might 
make with the elector palatine, either of Bavaria, or of 
* ſome other part. That, in return, the empreſs-queen 
« would acknowledge the validity of the incorporation of the 
countries of Anſpach ant Bireith with the patrimony of 
the houſe of Brandenbourg; and ſuffer every exchange to 
* be completed which might be made of theſe countries, as 
© it might ſuit his Pruſſiun majeſty.” 

A correſpondence tobk place on this occaſion between 


the two ſovereigns. The following are two of the King's 
anſwers; 
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Letter from the King of Pruſſia to the Emperar. ; 
| | Schœnwalde, 14th April, 1778, 
& MY GOOD BROTHER, 


&« | have received, with the . poſſible ſatisfaction, 
e the letter your Imperial majeſty has been ſo good as to write 
„ me. I haye neither miniſter nor ſcribe with me; your 
© Imperial majeſty muſt be contented with the anſwer of an 
ce old ſoldier, who writes to you with probity and frankneſ;, 
on one of the moſt important ſubjects that politics have 

& furniſhed for a long time. No perſon deſires more than | 
do to maintain peace and good harmony between the pow- 
ers of Europe; but there are bounds to every thing; and 
c caſes ſo arduous will ſometimes occur, as to render good- 
cc will alone inſufficient for the purpoſes of maintaining an 
_ © undiſturbed tranquillity, Will your majeſty permit me 
tc clearly to explain to you the ſtate of the queſtion reſpecting 
* our preſent differences? The queſtion is, Whether an 
t emperor can at his pleaſure diſpoſe of the fiefs of the em- 


te pire? If we adopt the affirmative, theſe fiefs become ſo 


« many Timariots, “ holden only for life, and which the 
t Sultan may diſpoſe of at the death of the poſſeſſor. Nov, 
ce this is contrary to the laws and cuſtoms, and to the uſages, 
« of the Roman empire, None of the princes will concut 
«in it: each of them will invoke the feudal law, which {c- 
© cures theſe poſſeſſions to his deſcendants ; nor will any 
sone be found to conſent to cement againſt himſelt the 
ve power of a deſpot, who ſqoner or later will deſpoil him 
$ and his children of his immemorial poſſeſſions, This it 
$ is which has made the whole Germanic body cry out 
6 againſt the violent manner in which Bavaria has been in- 


The king here meant Timars; for thus the military tenure 
are called among the Turks; the ſoldiers who hold theſe lands art 


called Timar zots, 


es yaded, 
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«yaded, As for me, as a member of the empite, and as 
ic having renewed the treaty of Weſtphalia by that of Hu- 
6c bertſbourg, I find myſelf directly called upon to maintain the 
« jmmunities, the liberties, and rights of the Germanic body, 
« az well as the Imperial capitulations by which the power 
« of the head of the empire is limited, in order to guard 4 
« againſt the abuſes to which he might proceed in conſe- 
« quence of his preeminence. This, ſire, is the t true ſtate 
« of things. My perſonal intereſt has not the ſmalleſt con- 
« cern with it; but I am perſuaded, that your majeſty would 
« yourſelf regard me as a cowardly man, unworthy of your 
i eſteem, could 1 baſely ſubmit to ſacrifice the rights, immu- 
« nities, and privileges, which the other electors and myſelf 
« have received from our anceſtors, I continue to ſpeak to 
you with the ſame frankneſs. I love and honour your per- 
«ſon, It will be certainly very hard for me to be obliged 
« to fight againſt a prince endowed with excellent qualities, 
and whom I perſonally eſteem. The following ideas, then, 
« ſuch as they ſtrike my feeble underſtanding, I ſubmit to 
© the ſuperior judgment of your Imperial majeſty. I con- 
© feſs that Bavaria, according to the right of convenience, 
may ſuit the Imperial houſe; but, as every other ſort of 
© right is directly oppoſed to it in this poſſeſſion, is there no 
« method of finding anequivalent to ſatisfy the duke des 
„Deux-Ponts? Cannot we diſcover wherewithal to in- 
 demnify the elector of Saxony with reſpect to his claims on 
* the Bavarian ſueceſſion? The Saxons make their preten- 
*fions amount to 37 millions of florins ; but they would 
* certainly abate ſomething jn favour of peace. It is in ſuch 
" propoſitions, not forgetting the duke of Mecklenbourg, 
that your Imperial majeſty will ſee me joy fully concur, as 
they would be conformable to what my duty and the ſitu- 
d ation | occupy demand of me. I do aſſure your majeſty 
* that I would not explain myſelf to my brother with more, 
freedom than J have the honour to do to you, I entreat. 
| B b4 «* you 
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s you to reflect on what I have taken the liberty to repreſent 
« to you; for, ſuch.is the fact in queſtion. The ſucceſſion 
« of Anſpach. i is entirely foreign from it. Our rights are fo 
legitimate, that np perſon can tender them a ſubject of liti- 
„ gatjon. It was that Van Swieten who ſpoke to me about 
F it, I recollect, about 4, or 5 years ago, and who told me that 
&« the Imperial court would be very glad if there was any ex- 
change to be propoſed, as I took from his court the ma- 
« joriry of voices in the circle of Franconia, and my neigh- 
* hourhood was not agrecable near Egra in Bohemia, | 
% anſwered, that he need not he in ſuch a hutty, as the mat- 
ce grave of Anſpach was in very good health, and that the 
* odds were that he would ſuryiye me. This is all that paſſed 
eon the ſubject, and your Imperial majeſty may be perſua- 
« ded that I am telling you the truth. As to the laſt we- 
1 morial I received from prince Kaunitz, the ſaid prince ſeems 
* to have been rather peeviſh in drawing it up. The auſwer 
can only arrive here in eight days. I oppoſe my phlegm 
e to his vivacious ſallies; and I expect, above all, that your 
Imperial majeſty will have the gaodneſs to decide on the 
10 lincere repreſentations which I take the liberty of ſubmit- 
ting to your conſideration, being, with the higheſt eſteem, 
and the moſt perfect regard, 

© a: Your Imperial majeſty's good brother and coul, 

| © FREDERICK. 


Auctßer Letter to the Emperor, in the King's own hand-writing, 


„ Scheenwalde, 20th April, 1778. 
66 My GooD BROTHER, 

** Nothing can be more glorious for your Imperial majeſty 
<« than the reſolution you deign to take, ſtill to endeavour 
« to allay the impending ftorm, which threatens ſo many 
innocent nations. The ſucceſſes, fire, which the mok 
* illuſtrious warriors have over their enemies, are ſhared 
among agg heads, who contribute to them by their va- 

66 Jour 
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nt « lour and theit conduct; but the bounties of ſoveteigns to- 
on Wl © wards, their fellow-creatures are atiributed to them alone, 
fo Wl © inaſmuch as they depend on the gaodneſs gf their chara ger, 
ti- as well as on the elevation of their genius. There is no 
ut Wl © ſort of reputation to which your majeſty may not aſpire, 
at WM © whether by deeds f valqur, ar by acts of moderation. I be- 
x- Wl ©lieve you as capable of the one as of the other; and your 
la- Imperial majeſty may be perſuaded that I ſhall act deci» 
h- Wl © gedly, and lend myſelf with good faith to all the means 
| Wl © of conciliation that may be propoſed to prevent the effu- 
ar- „ion of innocent blood: and to all this I muſt naturally 
ne i © be led by ſentiments of admiration for your perſon, the 
ſed profound impreſſions of which ſhall never be eradicated 
Ja „ from my heart. Let your majeſty be convinced, that, if 
ve- have hazarded myſelf in diſcloſing to you the ſentiments 
ms Wl © have for you perſonally, it is the pure and ſimple im- 
ver Wl © prefhon of the truth, I have been accuſed of being ſincere, 
gm Wl © rather than a flatterer, nor am I capable of ſaying what I 
" do not think. Until it pleaſes your Imperial majeſty to lay 
down regulations for the important negociation in queſ- 
* tion, I beg you to believe me, with all the ſentiments of 

* the moſt pertect eſteem. and the higheft conſideration, 
« Your majeſty's good brother and couſin, 


©« FREDERICK," 


The king, on the 22d of April, made the following anſwer 
to the memorial of the 1ſt of the ſame month : That his 
* Pruſhag majeſty did not merit ſuch reproaches ; that he 
did not pretend to erect himſel into an arbiter or guardian 
* of his co- eſtates; but that he thought himſelf authorized, 
and even obliged, to proteſt againſt the diſmemberment, no 
leſs arbitrary than openly, unjuſt, of the Bavarian ſucceſ- 
ion; that the maintenance of the general tranquillity, and 
© of the good underſtanding between the two courts, were 
objects be had not leſs at heart than their Imperial majeſties, 

6c but 
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4c hut that he thought ĩt became him to wait until the court 
of Vienna, Which had taken poſſeſſion of the objects in 
<« litigation, ſhould come to an explanation reſpecting the 
© meaſures which might be deemed inn for regulating 


© the ſucceſhon of Bavaria.“ 


Prince Kaunitz anſwered this note by a memorial on the 
7th 'of May, at the end of which is an analyſis, or refutation, 


of the two notes of the court of Berlin of the gth of March 


and'22d of April.* In the memorial of the 7th of May, it i; 
attempted to be eſtabliſhed; „ Phat his majeſty the emperor 
5 had done nothing illegal in the affair of Bavaria, nor did 
& the elector palatine make any oppoſition to that tranſac- 
o tion; that her majeſty the empreſs-queen did not oppoſe 


<< the pretenſions of the elector of Saxony and the dukes of 


* Mecklenbourg, and that the duke of Deux Ponts hats 
<« right to act but on the extinction of the line of Soulzbach; 
s that he was called upon, nevertheleſs, to produce his grie- 
<< vances, that his claims might be examined conjoĩntly with 


e thoſe of her majeſty the empreſs-queen, and that a lega! 


« decifion might put an end to the conteſtation to which be 
had thought proper to give riſe,” 

The king of Pruſſia having required the ſtates of the em- 
pire, by his miniſter at the diet, to join with him in proper 
repreſentations to the court of Vienna, the Auſtrian miniſter 
took occaſion to reply, on the 10th of April, by a verbil 
declaration, in which he advances, „That each ſtate 0! 
«© the empire had a right to aſſert its claims, but that this 
could only be done by a legal deciſion, or by a convention 
with the parties concerned; that the empreſs-queen hat 
adopted the latter mode by her tranſaction with the elector 
&« palatine ; that ſhe would not be deficient in point of 
& juſtice, or refuſe a proper compenſation to the duke of 


« Deux Ponts and the elector of Saxony ; but that ſhe could. 


6 never bring herſelf to acknowledge the tribunal and de- 


« ciſfions * the king of Pruſſia, nor permit a third ſtate ol 
te the 
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« the empire to riſe up againſt a convention, and take a part 
«in a buſineſs which did not concern it.“ a 

After the correſpondence between the emperor and the 
king, it was at length agreed that negociations for a recon- 
ciliation ſhould be begun at Berlin. In the firſt conſerence, 
count de Cobenzel propoſed anew what the emperor had 
ſuggeſted in his letters to the king. He was refuted. 

The 20th of May, the Pruſſian miniſter delivered to count 
Cobenzel a plan of general arrangement reſpecting the Bavarian 
ſuceſſion, containing in ſubſtance, * That, for the ſake of 
peace, endeavours ſhould be made to engage the palatine 
houſe to cede to the court of Vienna two given diſtricts of 
„Bavaria on the Danube and on the Inn, contiguous to 
Bohemia and Auſtria ; that her majeſty the empreſs- queen 
« ſhould reſtore to the elector palatine the remainder of what 
ſhe occupies in Bavaria, and give him an equivalent for the 
portion the retains of it, either in Swabia or in the duchies 
« of Limbourg and Gueldres ; and thus enable that prince 
* to ſatisfy the elector of Saxony tor his claims, by ceſſione 
and exchanges to be agreed upon; that, in order to facis 
6 litate this general arrangement, his majeſty the emperor 
4 ſhould confer on the elector palatine the fiefs of the em- 
i pire vacant in Bavaria, and that her majeſty the empreſs- 
„queen ſhould renounce the rights of feodality which ſhe 
* poſſeſſed, as queen of Bohemia, on ſome portions of terri- 
* tory belonging to the Upper Palatinate, of Saxony, and the 
* country of Bareith, and not to oppoſe, agreeably to her qwn 
* offers, the future reunion of the margraviates of Franconia 
* with.the patrimony of the electotate of Brandenbourg, or 
* reſiſt the exchanges. which might be made with neigh- 
& hours,” 


te of The court of Vienna inſiſted on her firſt demand. Two 
could Mother memorials were | reciprocally delivered, but they 
4 de-Noaly ſerved to foment rather than to conciliate differences. 
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(75) In the laſt memorial of the court of Vienna of tl: 
24th of June, it is faid, that, / the propoſitions now made wer: 
not adapted as the baſis of a preliminary treaty, every amicable ar. 
rangement muft become umpofſeble, and every ſubſequent explanatin, 


(76) Extract of the treaty of peace, ſigned at Tefchen, 
between the emprefs-queen and the king of Pruſſia, 13 
of May, 1779. 

Articte I. There ſhall be peace and friendſhip between the 
contracting parties, &c. 

Ant, II. Every act of hoſtility previous to or rides the 
commencement of the preſent war, ſhall be forgotten on one 
fide and the other. 

Art. III. The eontraQting parties engage to withdraw theit 
troops from the reſpective ſtates in ſixteen days from the 
ſigning of the treaty. 

Art, IV. The priſoners ſhall be exchanged and reftored. 
Art. V. All military contributions ſhall ceaſe from the day 
of ſigning the treaty, 

Art. VI. The contracting parties promiſe mutually to t- 
ſore ſuch of their ſubjects as may have been compelled 
ſerve the other power. 
Art. VII. The convention made this day between her 

majeſty the empreſs- queen on one part, and the elector ps. 
latine and dukeof Deux Ponts on the other, ſhall be annexed 

to the preſent treaty, and guarantied, as well as the fail 

mA 

Art. VIII. The ms and 8 powers agree 
to guaranty, and do formally guaranty to the whole palatine 
houſe, and ſpecifically to the houſe of Birkenfeld, the family 
treaties and compacts of 1766, 1771, and 1774, inaſmuch 
as they are conformable to the peace of Weſtphalia, and at? 
not derogated from by ceſſions agreed to in the preſent con- 


ventions and oy ; as well as the act ligned this day be- 
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een the elector palatine and the duke of Deux Ponts, re- 
ſpecting the obſervance and execution of the ſaid family com- 
pats, which is annexed to, and deemed to conſtitute 4 part 
of, the preſent treaty, as if inſerted word for word. 

Art IX. The particular convention made this day on the 
ſudject of the pretenſions oſ the elector of Saxony, ſhall be, 
in like manner, annexed, and guarantied by the ſame, 

Art. X. The empreſs promiſes not to oppole the-re-union 
af the principalities of Anſpach and Bareith- to the inheri- 
wnce af the hauſe of Brandenbourg. 

Art, XI. The empreſs-queen and the king are reciprocally, 
ta renounce, in cale of any re- union, all the paramount 
ghts. which they may have on any parts of thoſe coun- 
ies, 7 

Art. XII. Her majeſty the. empreſs-queeny the king of 
?ruſia, the clear palatine, and the duke of Deux Ponte, 
will jointly employ their good offices with the emperor and 
ne empire, to confer, anew. on the elector palatine, for him- 
{lf and for all the palatine houſe, the inveſtiture of the ſieſs, 
ſuuated partly in Bavaria, partly in Swabia, on the ſame foot- 
ing on which they were poſſeſſed by the elector of Bavaria. 

Art. XIV. The. contracting parties, and all thoſe who 
have any ſhare in the preſent, treaty, ſhall engage the empe- 
ar and the empire. to accede to the preſent treaty, and all the 
xts depending on it, and to conſent to them. 

At. XV. The contracting parties ſhall jointly employ. 
their good offices with, the emperor, to obtain for the duke 
of Mecklenbourg the unlimited privilege de non appellands 


Ar, XVI. The.emprels of Ruſſia and the king of France, 


agree 

Larine who, by their mediation, have chiefly. contributed to the 
amilr N wnclußon of peace, ſhall be requeſted and. invited by the 
"much contracting parties to guaranty the preſent treaty, and all the 
ad ate is and conventiqns depending thereon. 5 

t con- N XVII. The exchange of ratifications ſhall be made at 
ay be- Teſohen 


tw een 
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Teſchen in 14 days, reckoning from the ſignature of the pre. 
fent, or ſooner, if poſſible. 

A ſeparate article relates only to the acceſſion of the elector 
of Saxony to the ſame, 

The following are the principal articles of the convention 
ſigned the ſame day between the I £78 and the 
elector palatine : 

Art. I. All the diſtricts now occupied by the houſe of 
Auſtria in Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, ſhall be reſtored 
to the elector palatine and the houſe of Bavaria, under the 
conditions ſtipulated in articles 4, 5, and 6. The faid eledtot 
renounces all pretenſions Which he might have on account 
of this ſeizure ; and the empreſs-queen, on her fide, releaſes 
the elector from the convention of the 3d of January, 1778, 
and renounces for ever all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of 
Bavaria. | 

Art. II. The e e cedes to the elector pala- 
tine the lordſhip of Mindelheim; ſhe cedes to him likewiſe 
all the claims of the crown of Bohemia on the lordſhips of 
Glaucha, Woldenbourg, and Lichtenſtein, belonging to the 
count of Schœnbourg, in order to facilitate the arrangement 
of the claims made by the elector of Saxony on the allodial 
tuceeſſion of the deceaſed elector. In fine, her majeſty is 
pleaſed, alſo, to confer anew on the elector palatine, and 
all the palatine houſe, the fiefs of the crown of Bohemia ſitu- 
ated in the Upper N as eee by the electors of 
Bavaria. 

Art. IV. In return, the elector palatine cedes to the em- 
prefs-queen the bailiwics of Wildfhout, Braunau, with the 
town of that name, Maurkirchen, Fribourg, Mattigkoven, 
Ried, Schærding, and, in general, all that part of Bavaria 
ſituated between the Danube, the Inn, and the Salza, and 


which depends on the . of Bourghauſen, in its pre- 
; . ſtats. | Art. V. 
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Art: V. The rivers above named ſhall remain common to 


= oth parties in the whole extent of, the ceded countries; ſo 

or Naat neither of the ſaid parties ſhall be able tq eſtabliſh new 
alls, or interrupt the navigation in any manner whatſoever. 

Art. VI. The empreſs-queen promiſes, for herſelf and her 

_ lelcendants, never to ſet up any pretenſions, under any pre- 

* txt whatever, to any of the other Perth of the ſtates of Ba- 


nia, &c, &c. bs. 2 
as The other acceding parties are the duke of Deux-Ponts, 


- 


e elector palatine, and the elector of n. by a con- 
the ention. 3 
N 7) On the ſubject of theprivilege de non appellando, 2 
e ont oppoſition was formed before the aulic council on the 
8 at of the ſtates of Mecklenbourg and the town of Roſtock. 
of They alledged that this privilege could not be granted to the 
luke without invading their privileges. A decree of the 
8 1th of April, 1781, rejected this oppoſition, The empe- 
ic. WW therefore, has accorded this privilege to the duke, but 
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ith ſome reſtrictions. , 


changed the 21ſt of Auguſt, This treaty has never yet 
ten publiſhed. 


Ib Voltaire. 
660 $th of Augul, 1736. 


em- 
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 * Although I am without the pleaſure of enjoying your 
" perſonal acquaintance, you are not the leſs known to me 


allowed the expreſſion), and executed with ſo much taſte 
that new, beauties. appear as often as. we read them. 1 flat» 
„ie 24 | << tor 


pre- 


bs V. 


(78) This Germanic league, or confederation, was ſigned 
u Berlin the 23d of July, 1785. The ratifications were 


(79) Firſt Later from Frederick, then Prince Royal of 2 


'dy your works, They are treaſuries of wit (if I may be 
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«ter myſelf with having diſcovered'in them the charader d. b 
« their ingemious author, we does honour to our age and ts Ml «, 


te the human mind. Modern great men will one day lie 
«© under this obligation to you, and you alone; ſhbuld the 
c queftion of preference betweerr them and the ancients be 
«revived, that you will incline the balauce on their fide. 

« To the quality of an excellent poet you add an infinity 
« of knowledge in other branches, which in truth have ſome 
ve 2ffthity with poetry, but have been appropriated to it only 
cc by your pen. Never did poet exprefs, amidſt the harmony 
ce of verſe, his metaphyſical ideas ;* this honour was referyed 
<« for you. It is the taſte you diſplay for philoſophy in your 
« writirigs, that induees me to ſend you! the tranflation I or- 


deted to be made of the accuſation and Juftificarion of M. g. 
86 Wolf, the moft celebrated philoſopher of our day, who, for be 
ce having ſhed a light over the datkeſt' parts of metaphyſics, « ( 
de and for treating theſe difficult enquiries in 4 manner no le's m 
« elevated than precife and clear, is cruelly accuſed of irreli- Cu 
te ojort and atheiſm. Such is the fate of great men, their Hat 
« ſuperior genius always expoſing them to the envenomed vt 
<« ſhafts of calumny and envy. © no 

c A tranſlation is now executing, by my order, of TB. oath « pie 
& on Ged, the Soul, and the World, ſrom the pen of the ſame" po 
author, which I will fend you as ſoon as it is finiſſted; and iſ « yi 
t] am ſure that the weight of evidence will ſtrike you in all WF «1; 
<« his propoſitions, which follow each other geometrically, and WF « of ; 


care connected like links of the ſame chain. let 

„The kindneſs and countenance which you extend to W* roy 
te all ſuch as devote themſelves to the arts and ſciences, in- W' cef] 
« quce me to hope that you will not exclude me from the N the 
e number of thoſe whom you may find worthy of your in- WW" of ( 
« ſtruction; for, it is thus I term a literary intercourſe with 
CF Joa, which cannot but be ON to every thinking Wis n 


1 


* where them is aer be. fo TrxANIEATOR: Vor 
4) 40 being. ; 
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«being. Nay, I even venture to advance, without deroga- 
« ting from the merits of others, that in the whole univerſe 
« there are but few exceptions to be made againſt thoſe to 
« whom you might give leſſons, Without laviſhing an incenſe 
« unworthy your acceptance, I may ſay, that I diſcover 
« innumerable beauties in your works. Your Henriad de- 
« lights. me, and gloriouſly triumphs over its injudicious cri- 
« ties. The tragedy of Cæſar ſhews us well-ſupported cha- 
„ racters; the ſentiments are all magnificent and grand, 
«and we feel that Brutus is a Roman or an Engliſhman. 
« Alzira combines with the graces of novelty the happy con- 
«traſt of European and ſavage manners. You prove to us, 
« by the character of Guſman, that Chriſtianity, miſunder- 
« ſtood, and guided by a falſe zeal, renders men more bar- 
« barous and cruel than Paganiſm itſelf, | 
* Corneille, the great Corneille, he who attradted the ad- 
* miration of all his contemporaries, could he return to life, 
would behold with aſtoniſhment, perhaps with envy, the 
"tragic goddeſs laviſh with profuſion on you thoſe graces of 
which ſhe was ſo ſparing towards him. What have we 
* not a right to expect from the author of ſo many maſtet- 
«pieces of fine writing? What new wonders are upon the 
* point of iſſuing from the pen which has already, with ſuch 
wit and elegance, traced out to us the Temple of Taſte! 
«It is this which makes me ſo ardently deſire to be poſſeſſed 
*of all your works. I beg you, fir, to ſend me them, and 
*let your communication be without reſerve. If among 
* rour manuſcripts there ſhould be any, which, from a ne- 
" ceſſary eircumſpection, you think proper to conceal from 
" the public eye, I promiſe you to preſerve it in the boſom 
* of ſecrecy, and to content myſelf with applauding it in 
"private, 1 know, unfortunately, that the faith of princes 
"1s not, during the preſent times, regarded in the moſt re- 
* ſpeQable light, yet 1 hope that you will not ſuffer your»: 
Vor, II. Se « ſelf 


— 
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4 ſelf to be prepoſſeſſed with general prejudices, but make an MW « 


& exception in my favour. 6 
&« ſhall deem myſelf richer in the poſſeſſion of your works, 6 
& than in that of all the tranſient and contemptible gifts of 


| « fortune, which may be acquired and loft by the ſame ha- « 


«© zard, The former (I mean. your works) we may make ur WI « 
& own by the aid of memory, and they will remain with us az WW « 
© long as the power of recollection laſts. Aware, however, e. 


cc of the feeble exertions of mine, I balance long before I deter- 1 


« mine on the choice of the materials worthy to hold a place init. «1 

« Were poetry ſtill on its ancient footing, and did poets « ; 
« know only how to thrill out tireſome idylliums, eclogues WM * 
« caſt in the ſame mould, and infipid ſtanzas, or, could they Wl «1 
« by an extraordinary effort mount their lyre upon the tone 4 
& of elegy, 1 ſhould bid adieu to it for ever; but you ennoble 
S this art, and trace out new roads and paths unknown to 
« the.....andthe..... 


« Your poeſy has qualities which render it reſp:Qable ( 
& and worthy the admiration and ſtudy of every good man. Wi con 
« Your verſes contain acourſe of morals, where we learn to df 
« think and at. Virtue is there painted in the moſt beau- ate 
tc teous colours. In them the idea of true glory is determined, ¶ guil 
& and a taſte for the ſciences inculcated in ſo neat, ſo deli- fan 
« cate a manner, that whoever has read your works becomes WW rent 
e infpired with the ambition of following your footſteps. WI this 


How often have not I faid to myſelf, Unworthy as yo! 
« are! lay down a buithen too weighty for your powers; 
« Voltaire himſelf alone can imitate Voltaire,” It is in these 
© moments I have felt, that the advantages of birth are ©! 
64 little avail, or, more properly, of none. They are dif. 


man 
form 


be tinctions wholly foreign from ourſelves, and decorate on adhe 
te the exterior. How infinitely preferable to them are the 

cc talents of the mind! (8 

„% What do we not owe to men whom nature has diſtin- Jede, 

- | guiſhel tendij 
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« guiſled by giving them to the world? She delights in form- 
« ing and endowing choſen individuals with all the capacity 
« neceſlary to make a progrels in the arts and ſciences, and it 
« is for princes to recompenſe their labours. Alas ! why 
« does not glory make me her inſtrument to crown your 
« ſucceſs ? I ſhould fear nothing, but that the country, liitle 
« fertile in laurels, would not furniſh you ſufficient for the 
« merit of your works, If my good fortune does not favour 
« me ſo far as to ſuffer me to poſſeſs you, at leaſt let me 
« hope, that I may one day ſee the man whom I have ſo long 
« admired at a diſtance, and have it in my power perſonally _ 
« to aſſure you that I am, with all the eſteem and conſide- 
« ration due to thoſe, who, taking for their guide, the light 
« of truth, conſecrate their labours to the public welfare, 
| SIR, Your affectionate friend, 
FREDERICK, PRINCE ROYAL OF PRUSSIA. 


(80) Voltaire's preface to the Anti-Machiavel is full of 
commendations of that work and its author. It is rather 
difficult to reconcile theſe praiſes with what Voltaire wrote 
:fterwards againſt this great king. If Frederick were even 
puilty of ſome offences againſt Voltaire, does that cireum- 
tance render the monarch a worſe poet, or a more indiffe= 
tent writer than when he heaped bounties and favours upon 
this at length irritated poet? 


(81) It is falſe that (as Voltaire pretends) Frederick had no 
fixed object in publiſhing his Anti-Machiavel. This great 
nan. occupied himſelf in his retirement at Rheinſberg in 
lrming a general plan of government, to which he faithfully 
dhe ted to the laſt moment of his life. | 


(82) The Abbe de St. Pierre, {o well known by his pro- 


ks, which have been turned into ridicule, though uniformly 
tndifly to the happineſs of humanity, and brought forward 


% 
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as the only means of mitigating the ferocity of the human 
ſpecies, pointed out in ſome of his works the contraſt between 
the conduct of the king towards the houſe of Auſtria, and the 


principles which he affects to entertain in his Anti-Machiavel. 
Formey replied to him in a work entitled, Anti- Saint- Pierre, 


(83) Frederick, in his poetical produCtions, often propoſes 
to himſelf, for models, Titus, Marcus Antoninus, and all the 
other ſovereigns who have contributed to the happineſs of 
mankind. In the following lines, taken from ſome of his ver- 
ſes upon war, he paints with warmth the duties of kings 
towards their ſubjects :. | 


Judges of Men! Terreſtrial Gods! whoſe birth 
Announc'd You as the Scourges of the Earth! 
Whilſt from your threat*ning arms the thunder hurl'd 

Proclaims You Tyrants of th' affrighted World; 

| O'er Nations whilſt You throw th' enſlaving chain, 

Curb the wild rage of a deſpotic reign ! 
Mankind ſhould your affe:on amply ſhare ! 
All are your Sons; all need paternal care. 
Though from their hearts life's waſted currents glide, 
With your own blood the wounding poniard's dy'd. 
The prudent Paſtor to his Fold attends ; 
From ev'ry ill the flock belov'd defends ; 
And, when by hunger's ruthleſs fury preſt, 
The lion and the wolf his plains infeſt, 
Brave and protecting, He their pow'r defies, 

Whilſt each, diſcomfited, reluctant flies: 

His ſheep enjoy uninterrupted peace, 
Nor dread the knife, though they reſign the fleece. 


Thus, o'er their ſubjects ſpotleſs Monarchs reign ! 
Mild in their counſels, in their views humane, 

Buy gracious deeds they calculate their days, 
And Fateto cut the brilliant thread detays. 
No People fall to magnify their fame, | 
No flaughter'd Lands their thirſt of pow'riproclaim, * 
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For them, pleas d Hiſtory with Truth unites, 
And from the tablet of their virtue writes. 
Here, Titus or lov'd Antonine we trace, 
Who bleſs'd, whilſt they adorn'd, the human race ! 


With Theſe, Ambition's fatal torch abhor, 
Which kindles flames of an inteſtine war! 
Such war as would a boundleis carnage crave, 
To make the Univerſe one common grave ! | 
What ſcenes this tragic Theatre diſplays ! G 
At Europe, Murd'reſs of her Sons, we gaze! 
Blind Lunatic ! on foreign States to call, 
Pierc'd by whoſe ſwords, her wretched children fall ! 


(84) In 1723, when Frederick accompanied his father on 
a journey to Hanover and Herenhauſen, where George the 
Firſt, king of England, then was, he ſaw the princeſs Anne, 
grand daughter of the king of Great Britain, and eldeſt daugh- 
ter of George II. then prince of Wales. This princeſs was 
handſome, and loved the ſciences; ſhe had wit, vivacity, 
judgment, and information. Young Frederick, in ſome de- 
gree, felt the force of her charms, and the firſt impreſſions of 
infancy are not eaſily effaced. At this early period of his 
youth, the vows of an enamoured heart were to refuſe all, ex- 
cept her, for his conſort; neither were theſe vows broken, as 
far as they depended on himſelf. 

Perhaps this marriage would have taken place, but for 
ſome differences which aroſe, ſoon after, between the courts 
of Pruſſia and Hanover, on the ſubject of a few acres of mea- 
dow-land, and of two or three Hanoverians enliſted by the 
Pruſſian recruiters, 

It is ſuppoſed, alſo, that intentions were, 8 time, 
conceived of marrying him to Maria-Thereſa of Auſtriaz 
but it was neceſſaty, in that caſe, to change his religion, and 


Frederick did not fail to ground his refuſal upon ſuch a pre- 
text, f | 


; "Os rat (85) Thus, 
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(85) Thus, in the following epiſtle, does Frederick de- 
ſeribe the queen his mother: 


L120 BB 63 


O Queen rever'd ! WF" 94 GEES oy; | 


Fulfils the Heroine's and Mother's part, 
Thy worth, each virtue blazing in thy breaſt, 
Thy patronage of wretchedneſs oppreſt, 


Thy Soul beneficent, with Piry fraught, 


Which, at the call of Woe, her ſuccours brought, 
Thy firm, yet ever ſoft and gentle mind, 

With all that magnanimity combin'd, 

Which, merciful to thoſe whoſe deeds offend, 
Will pardons and forgiveneſſes extend, 


Thine equity and juſtice, always found 
Th' unſullied progreſs of thy pow'r to bound, - 


Thy condut which, with brilliancy divine, 
Incites us to purſue a life like thine, 
It's emanations with delight to trace, 


And think leſs harſhly of the human race, 


For theſe, my Muſe her reſolution breaks, 


Her vows of filence, inſtantly, forſakes, 


And, as the ſplendid themes her trains inſpire, 


Attunes to praiſe the conſecrated lyre. 


Heav'n grant that thy beneficent career, 

With flow'rets ſtrew'd, in ſpotleſs honours clear, 
May ne'er intrude on thine afflicted eyes, 

A day when Peace, alarm'd, from Sorrow flies! 
Nor early may the ruthleſs Fates appear 

To cut exiſtence from a Form ſo dear! 


| Inexorable Atropos! Refrain! 


Divide. not, yet, the precious thread in twain | 


Thou God ! whom Styx, whom Acheron obeys, 
Abridge the ſtated period of my days, | 


And to my venerated Parent give 


ye reſt through which I was deſign'd to live! 


0] Happineſs! too great to be expreſt, 
| Which ſwells the generous and noble breaſt, 
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That, pleas'd, to Death's invited ſummons yields, 
hs Seeks, with a rapid pace, th' Elyſian fields, 
And, thus, relations, heroes, thus, preſerves, 
Length'ning his years who pray'rs and love deſerves. 


More enviable and great; more dear to fame, 

Is He who offers up his earthly frame, 

And hopes the ſacrifice may ſo prevail, 

That his loſt days ſhall fill the Mother's ſcale! 
For Thee ! both Queen and Parent, could I end 
This earthly courſe, if it might thine extend. 

How juſt the zeal for that exiſtence ſhewn 

Which prov'd the honour'd Fountain of my own |! 


Theſe are very bad verſes; and yet they may claim 
ſame indulgence on account of either the ſentiments or the 
motives from which they appear to have ariſen, 


(86) The following are the firſt verſes which were addreſſed, by 
Voltaire, to the king of Pruſſia, on his a:ceſſion to the throne:“ 


At length, behold the moſt delightful of my days ! 
For which All wiſh'd, whilſt Thou, alone, experienc'd fears, 
For Thee, th' embelliſh'd Earth her charms diſplays. 
Ty regal dawn appears! 


Hence! Vaniſh far! Ve reverend fanatic Bands! 
Ye | Perſecutors vile | that us d Devotion's name 
Ye ! inſolent Seducers ! who, with frantic hands, 
Of horrors rais'd the flame ! 


Hypocriſy | thy dark and trembling form I view 
Inhuman Monſter l to aſperſe the brilliant fame 
Of Bayle and of Deſcartes ? That Genius why purſue 

Who next to Leibnitz came? 


In ſome editions of the works of Voltaire, theſe verſes have | | 
undergone alterations and corrections; but, they are here offered to ; 
the reader under the form in which they were pceſented to the king. 
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» This Here fear! who, that his edicts States might, pleas'd, obey, 


A philofophic Monarch rules ! The preſent Time, 


Crowns Thou deſerv'ſt! Thy genius „ e n 


| Enrag'd they periſh'd ; ſham'd, accurſt, a prey to woes: 


© xs fot 
wee pious rage to wound the wiſeſt of mankind, 
Upon the ſacred Ali ar didſt Thou wave the ſword. 


| My King ſhall make thee rue the blade a v _ Mind 
Within thy graſp ador'd. 
He ftrikes ! Thou dy'ſt! Each injury becomes redreſt! ' 
Fair Truth returns! The fleeting Reign of Error ends. 


Earth ſpeaks to Heav'n! whilſt Freedom glows within he: 
breaſt, 


And Heav'n ler voice commends. 


And, You! of hated Borgia Maxims ever vile! 0 
Whence foul Injuflice through the Law's high ſanction mat 
ſprings ! by. 


That guilty Art by which 2 Worlds — ! 
The Syſtem, oft, of Kings ! 


Falſe Politics ! that Deſpotiſm's rage diſplay, 
Hide your deceful glare! The face of light it ſtains. 


Conjoin'd with Virtue reigns | 
Let us the World's impartial annals open wide, 
And view the Tyrants ! They were miſerable all: 
Bolts which they brandiſh'd, in their hands, with carnage 
dy'd, . 
On them were doom'd to fall. 


But, Titus, Trajan, Aurelius and Antonine 
Had Days pure as their virtues: ſuch as Climes difcloſe 
Where Suns perpetual ſhine. 


In Ther, theſe actual Roman Heroes will revive ! 
Their loſs, Illuſtrious Sovereign! ſhalt Th replace 
Live fortunate! Oh! may the worthieſt Man alive 
Prove happieſt of his race! 


Though anxious, dar'd not hope for ſuch a reign as thint! 
The nations can refine, 
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Grov' ling through ignorance, let other Kings remain! 
Each, of falſe Gods the image, neither ſees nor hears: 
Yet, Vice and Flatt'ry praiſe their execrated reign, 

Where only Guilt appears. 


In This a living God's bright Image greets our eyes. | 
Arts, Virtues, Talents, bloom and ſpread, at thy decree. 
Hail! Northern Solomon! than Solomon more wiſe, 
And from his weakneſs free! 


(87) All Europe was at this time engaged upon the refor- 
mation of the Calendar. It had been ordered in the empire 
by a decree of the diet of Ratiſbon. 


(88) The following is a tranſlation of this diſcourſe as 
printed in the hiſtory of the academy, It has the advantage 
over many other diſcourſes of the ſame academy, of being 
entertaining, and conſequent] y leſs N 


« Gentlemen, 


« Among the particularly great and almoſt innumerable 
* monuments of the ſingular care, at once truly paternal 
and all-gracious, which the auguſt and all-powerful king, 
our beneficent lord, is never wearied of taking for the 
* ſplendour and increaſe of all the ſtates, provinces, and 
countries, which by the divine grace enjoy actually ſuch 
great happineſs, under his moſt fortunate ſceptre, of 
e which may be conſidered as ſo many everlaſting witneſſes, 
* ſo many temples and other places conſecrated to divine 
« worſhip, built or embelliſhed ; ſo many univerſities, ſchools 
for nobility and others, founded and endowed to form and 
* poliſh the minds of youth; ſo many ſalutary laws and con- 
« ſtitutions eſtabliſhed ; and, in particular, thoſe ſuperb edi- 
* fices, conſtructed at immenſe expence, in ſo many places, 
* not leſs for the public good than for the great luſtre 
* of the country, works which fill ſtrangers and travellers 


„ with 
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« withanextremeadmitation: between theſe teſtimonies, ſuffer 
* me to obſerve, ſo aſtoniſhing and infinitely agreeable, of 
ce the paternal affection the moſt tender, and of the piety the 
- © moſt rare, which engage this excellent prince to occupy 
<« himſelf only with the ſalvation of his ſubjects; I am of 
« opinion, that, afſuredly, we ſhould not place in the laſt 
s rank the attention which he demonſtrated at the cloſe of the 
« preceding war, and of which the traces are now viſible; 
« becauſe a happy peace has been reſtored to our countries, 
4 and enabled our ſovereign to turn all his cares and all his 
« thoughts (inceſſantly directed, upon other occaſions, to 
« the good of his people) ſo principally to act, that, with 
«© the benediction of the Supreme Being, and under his glo- 
& rjous protection, he might aſſemble and form, in this ca- 
<« pital, a ſociety of profeſſors of the moſt enlightened ſci- 
« ences, who ſhould apply themſelves to the extenſion of 
% human knowledge for the public benefit, cultivate more 
« and more the arts, and, above all, advance the glory of 
6 GoD, and ſpread the ſalutary truths of the Chriſtian dic 
4 trine. 

« This very wiſe king has 3 that, notwithſtanding 
« the multitude of academies, univerſities, and ſchools, 
„ which, like ſo many habitations of the muſes and of wiſ- 
& dom, exiſt, and are abundantly provided with all the ne- 
« ceſſary ſuccours in the divers ſtates ſubject to his majeſty, 
T there was ſtill wanting, to fill the meaſure of his glo- 
« ry, the eſtabliſhment of an academy ſimilar to this, in 
« which, as well by the contemplation of the brilliant and 
&« admirable works of Gon in the reign of nature, as by 
e the care, the culture, and even the invention of the moſt 
e excellent points in letters, the arts, and all ſorts of lau- 
& dable ſtudies, worthy of praiſe and conformable to virtue, 
the glory of his reign, and of his ſtates, as well as that of 
“Germany, our common country, ſhould riſe with redoubled 
40 vigour and effect into a more luminous ſtate, and perpe- 
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« tually maintain itſelf therein; and that, in the mean 


« time, by inſtituting miſſions, not only among Chriſtians, 


«our neighbours, but among the moſt diftant barbarians, ' 
« the knowledge of evangelical truths, and the glorious” 
name of our Saviour JESUS CHRIST, ſhould inſenſibly be- 
« come divulged and propagated among the nations. But, 


« it having pleaſed the SUPREME BEING, who had thus or- | 


« dained it in the eternal council of his wiſdom, that the 
«war ſhould kindle afreſh, and ſhould extend its travels 
6 farther than ever it had done before; the provinces of our 
«zuguſt king, being ſurrounded on all ſides by the tumult 
« of arms, and this monarch himſelf being engaged in the 
„war, in which he could not avoid taking part, and in 
« which, contrary to all hope and expectation, he finds 
« himſelf actually enveloped ; yet, notwithſtanding, he has 


« not ſuffered his excellent deſign to ſuffer any delay, ſo that 


« not only has he enriched in time this ſociety by him aſ- 
« ſembled with able men worthy of being members of the 
«ſame, as well as with a fund ſufficient for the expences, 
and all other largeſſes which can excite emulation, but, 
« ſtill further, has declared himſelf the ſovereign protector 
«of it, and has been pleaſed that on this day, which fol- 


« lows immediately the anniverſary of his coronation, this 


« ſociety of ſciences, which is ſo dear to him, and which 
te is really ſupported by his auguſt protection, ſhould be ſo- 
« lemnly eſtabliſhed, having graciouſly charged me to pre. 
« ſide at the functions of this ſolemnity. We cannot ſuffi- 
« ciently acknowledge theſe ſignal graces of our beneficent 


King by ſentiments of zeal, affection, and reſpect, which 


* ſhould be proportioned to them, nor celebrate them wor- 
© thily by our praiſes : and as, on account of this inability, 
« the principal part of our lively gratitude, and of our ardent 
"zeal, muſt conſiſt in that, being informed of the in- 


e tentions and the will of this Solomon of our days, we ſhall. 


1 _— all our induſtry, and all our powers, to procure the 
execution 


be 
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execution of the ſame; each of us labouring, as far as 
« he ſhall be capable of it, to contribute to the ſalutary 
t views of this gracious ſovereign, and to haſten the ac. 
 compliſhment of them by acquitting himſelf, with fidelity, 
« of the taſk which falls to his lot; we ought, at the ſame 
« time, and for the ſame end, all with one heart aud one 


«yoice, to redouble, and, as it were, accumulate the fervent 


« prazers and tender withes which all the ſubjects of the 
« Pruſhan ſceptre-ſend forth day and night, and without any 
«intermiſſion, for the preſervation (ſo much deſired) of our 
4 auguſt monarch; to the end that it may pleaſe THE Most 
* HIGH AND MOST GREAT GoD to preſerve, for a very long 
« time, the precious pledge of his love that he has given 
us from Heaven, this ſacred palladium, to which is attached 
te the duration of our felicity, by making him reign through- 
out a long ſeries of years in the midſt of that ſplendour 
* and that abundance which render this kingdom happy 
« above moſt others, by heaping on him all the gifts which 
* he merits in conſequence of his virtues, but, above all, 
4 his piety and zeal for the glory of the DIVINE NAME, by 
granting him, in a word, together with the laſt largeſs, 
«« even though we ſhould not demand it, every thing (that 
© can be deſired) the moſt agreeable and the moſt happy. 
„ May the SUPREME BEING ſecond and favour, by his bene- 
«* volence, all thoſe enterprizes which are the emanations of 
« his wiſdom and his piety, but in a very particular manner 
« the illuſtrious ſociety which he has juſt founded; ſo that, 
«< affiſted by his aid and his ſuccour, it may ſerve, according 
to the deſire and perpetual intention of our auguſt mo- 
« narch, to propagate, to the very extremities of the earth, tht 
« glory of t9e MOST HOLY DIVINITY, to extend the narrow 
limits of the Chriſtian church, to diſplay the flandard of tht 
«© Croſs in places flill covered with the thick clouds of igno! ance 
sand incredulity; as well as to inflame- the minds of men 
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« the defire of knowing and exalting more and more the e 
« marvellous works of GOD; to augment, in ſhort, the re- 

« nown and celebrity of all the ſtates and provinces under 

« the dominion of our auguſt king, and to conſecrate eternal 

« monuments to the glory of the- illuſtrious name of Ger- 

« many ! As for myſelf, I am partly terrified by the con- 

« ſciouſneſs of the deficiency of my powers, partly over» 

« whelmed with the weight of other affairs of the laſt im- 

« portance, for the management of which 1 am reſponſible; 

« and conſequently I might have, e::deavoured to evade the 
acceptance of the preſidency of this ſo very commendable 

« ſociety, for the advancement of whoſe Jabours my pains | 
« can ſcarcely contribute the leaſt aſſiſtance. However, | choſe 4 
not to helitate and ſcrupulouſly weigh theſe difficulties, 
4 rather than derogate in any thing whatſoever from that | 
« implicit and very humble obedience which I pay to the gra- 
« cious will and intentions of my moſt beneficent king, and 
« which I with perſonally to teſtify on this glorious occaſion; 
« ſounding myſelf principally on this confidence, which 
« is, that you, illuſtrious perſonages, who have been choſen 
« to enter into this royal ſociety, and who all in general, 
«and each in particular, have given me evident marks and 
% manifeſt proofs of your zeal and attachment for me, will 
not refuſe to accord me the reciprocal and efficacious ſuc- 
cours which I demand of you with all poſſible earncitueſs ; 
to the end that, by the means of that ardour and anxiety 
„which in ſome ſort are natural impulſes in me, and 
e which I cannot throw off; that ardour (let me repeat) and 
« anxiety which I have to procure advantages for this illu- 
«* {trigus academy of ſciences, to which the ſolemn cere- 
4 mony of this day, and this inauguration, give, in ſome 
«* meaſure, a new birth; aſſiſted by your faithful ſuccour, 
may be enabled to prove uſeful to you upon ſome occa» 
« ſions; and it is to this point that I ſhall conſtantly direct 
* all my induſtry and labours. I am now, therefore, (and 
| | : ; © may 
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may G0 grant that this act may be followed by the hap- 
«© pieſt ſucceſs !) ſolemnly, and in purſuance of the moſt 
« gracious order of our beneficent king, to deliver to you, 
« moſt learned and moſt reverend vice-preſident, and by 
you to all the illuſtrious royal ſociety of ſciences, the ſeal 
c which his majeſty has granted you, which you may duly 
* make uſe of, at all times, for the adminiftration and expe. 
46 dition of all the affairs of the ſociety. I am to preſent 
« you, likewiſe, theſe keys of the obſervatory, and of the 
court which is ſet apart for the ſociety, I conſecrate, 
s agreeably to the intention and moſt gracious will of our 
« ſupreme protector. and auguſt king, this place to be the 
« dwelling of this illuſtrious ſociety; I put them in poſ- 
« ſeffion of the ſame, and give them the right of holding 
« their aſſemblies and tranſacting their affairs in it, wiſhing, 
4e with all my heart, that theſe keys, which I deliver to them, 
% may be a happy pledge and a certain preſage of the ſuc- 
<« ceſs of their adminiſtration, and of the profound diſcoveries 
« which may, hereafter, ariſe from their induſtry, in the 
* moſt ſecret points; to the end that, under ſuch favourable 
<« auſpices, and with the good omen of yeſterday, conſecrated 
„to the anniverſary of the coronation, the preſent ſociety, 
<« founded and inaugurated, may paſs to the lateſt poſterity, 
« flouriſh and perpetuate itſelf, with all the great and rich 
„fruits which we promiſe ourſelves from it, to the immortal 
„fame of its Wee founder.“ 


(89) The matter is thus related in the Life of Voltaire re- 


cently publiſhed: 

« The court of Verſailles ſent the marquis de Beauvau to 
v6 compliment Frederick on his acceſſion to the throne, but 
£ the main object was to diſcover his ſecret intentions re- 
ſpecting his army in Sileſia, Voltaire was employed on 

« this negociation, and the moment of his appearing in 
* Pruflia was favourable, The young monarch was then 

% 1 * negoclating 
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« negociating ſecretly with the court of Vienna, to which 
« he offered his army and money for the purpoſe of placing 


„the crown upon the head of Maria-Thereſa, and this 


« under the condition of Sileſia being ceded to him. This 
« youthful princeſs, who had at that time neither treaſures 


nor troops, rejected a friendſhip offered to her from a 


« party poſſeſſed of both. The king of Pruſha, piqued at 
« this refuſal}, determined on war. Voltaire remained but 
« three days with him, and, as ſoon as he was ſure of the 
« part which he deſigned to take, he inſtantly left him, and 
brought the news of it to Verſailles, 

« Valori, charge des affaires of France in Pruſſia, who 
* was not in the ſecret, thought that Voltaire had withdrawn 
« diflatisfied, though he carried away a little bag of gold 
% medals which were given to him by Frederick. He wrote, 
in conſequence of all this, to Verſailles, to give an account 
« of Voltaire's appearance in Frutfia, and of his ſuppoſed 
« diſgrace. 

« Valori's letter, the contents of which have been com- 
« municated to us, is {till in the office of foreign affairs; and 
« the ſilence of Voltaire prevented the public from being 
« undeceived. Hence originated the rumours which were 


„ © then circulated of his having appeared in Pruſſia only to 


« experience a coolneſs from the young monarch, His 
« enemies ſeized this opportunity to ſend verſes and dedi- 
* catory epiſtles to the king, who returned not the leaſt an- 
« {wer to either the one or the other,” 


(90) The follow ing are his poetical remarks upon the ſub- 
ject in an epiſtle to Stil: 


IIluſtrious Sons of Albert! whoſe dread For 
Within the grave, alas ! has laid you low ! 
And, yet, you periſh on bright Honour's ground ! 
Dear Offsprings of th“ Elector, thrice renown'd, 
Who, frequent, like yourſelves, with ardor brave, 
Riſqu'd life, his States and native Land to fave! - wa 
1 | ov* 
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Lov'd Finck! Ah! Schoulenbourg ! for each I figh! 
And, Thou! Fitzgerald! Te art proud to die 
The Engliſh and Hungarians view the ſlain, 
Nor from aſtoniſhment or praiſe refrain; 
But, when the gallant victims, freely, fall, 
Extof, whilſt they lament the fate of all. 
Then, glorious, in the long-diſputed field, 
The Patriot and the Hero ſcorn'd to yield. 
Againſt th' experienc'd vet'ran bands they fought, 
And reap'd the triumph which they, nobly, ſought : 
Vanquiſh'd the legions which, at Eugene's fide, 
Were Victors; and tht Auſtrian force defy'd. 
ah! Rotenbourg ! when I thy corpſe ſurvey'd, 
What keen affliction did my heart invade ! | 
Thou Sacrifice to Death! Thou mangled Shade 
Or Eſculapius, when my pray'rs aroſe, 
Deign'd, with a miracle, to interpoſe, g 
Or Mars recall'd thee from the Stygian coaſt; 
For, fill, thine arm repell'd the Auſtrian hoſt, 
And thy laft looks enjoy'd their rapid flight. | 
Werdeck aud Buddenbrock, too brave in fight, | 
Purſu'd ; but, clos'd their eyes in endleſs night. 
Schwerin, Truchſes, Doring ! your lateſt brea 
Gaſp'd in a glorious, enviable death. 


. bo on 
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O Wedel! our Achilles "by great aid 
Io full ſucceſs its brilliant progreſs made 

Goltz! our Ulyſſes ! yet on Thee we call, 

Whilſt tears of blood upon thy cypreſs fall, 


At valiant Bredon Death firikes unawares, 
Nor, cruel ! his reſplendent virtue ſpares, | 


Ah! Polentz ! Kleiſt! Rindorf ! at ev'ry vein | 
Ye bleed! and fink, though Victors, midſt the ſlain ! 
Us -* Epiſtle 
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191) Epiftle from Voltaire to e King of Pruſſa. 
„ Cirey, 21ſt December, 1741. | 

Sun! that on Winter ſhed'ſt thy pallid gleam ! 
Thou ! Father of this earthly World ! 

Thou whom the Sire of charming verſe we deem, 

Though traſh is, daily, to oblivion hurYd : 
Declare, by what relentleſs fate, 

Thou mean'ſt, juſt at the year's approaching end, 

Still, at the diſtance of degrees, to wait, 

Nor, with thy rays, at Berlin's Court attend? 

There, lives my Hero! One whoſe heart and head 

Shines through his ſtates, with neceſſary fire: 

One that to Neiſs his brilliant conqueſts ſpred, 
Whilſt 7 hou didit from our climes retire. 

Ah! wherefore doſt Thou ſeek th' antarctic Pole? 

What charms for T hee can Africans ailume ? 

Back from that ſavage land reſolye to roll! 

Shine like my Hero! and the Noreh illume ! 


In ſuch language, fire, did I, this morning, addreſs the 
un, your aſſociate, who is likewiſe the ſoul of part of this 
world, I could ſay much more to him teſpecting your ma- 
ky, had I that facility of making verſes which I no longer 
polſeſs, but which you enjoy. I have received ſome verſes 
which you made at Neiſs as eaſily as you took that town, 
This little anecdote, joined to the poetry which your huma- 
ity ſent me immediately after the victory of Mol witz, fur- 
niſnes very ſingular memoirs, and ſuch as may, at ſome future 
period, ſerve as materials for hiſtory. Louis XLV. took 
Franche Comte during the winter, but he did not either en- 
gage in battle, or make verſes in his camp before Dole or 
Beſangon. Accordingly, I have taken the liberty to tell 


too narrow a circle; but, I find that Frederick enlarges the 
chere of my ideas. The verſes Which your majeſty made 
in Neiſs reſemble thoſe compoſed by Solomon in his glory, 
Vox. II. D d - when 
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your majeſty, that the hiſtory of Louis XIV. appeared to me 
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402 „ 
when he declared, after the enjoyment of every thing, 41] 
is vanity! The good man ſaid this, indeed, ſurrounded by 


three hundred wives and ſeven hundred concubines, himſelf, } 


at the ſame time, a total ſtranger to the whole without either 
2 battle or a ſiege. But, with the permiſſion, fire, of So- 
lomon and you, or you and Solomon, there is {till ſome little 
reality in the world. 


Behold the Chief, whoſe gallant bands 
Have vanquiſh'd the Sileſian lands! 

His brows immortal laurels grace! 

The Muſes wait for his embrace! 

The Hero and the Fair he calls 

To Op'ras, Comedies, and Balls ! 
Reclin'd on Glory's radiant.breaſt, 
Prais'd, honour'd, dreaded, and careſs'd, 
To ſocial life with eaſe he bends, 

Whilit Victory, ſurpris'd, attends, 

And fees (how rare !) her fav'rite Son 
In peace, improve what valour won; 
Hears him, when national affairs 

No longer need his anxious cares, 
Enamour'd with the ſtram, rehearſe 
From ancient leaves of claſſic verſe ; 
And, oft, inſpir'd, ſuch numbers write 
As ſhall Poſterity delight! | 
Thus Fred'rick lives! and hours like theſe 
Are conſtituted, all, to pleaſe : 

Realities the charm maintain, 

Nor e'er admit Chunera's reign, - 


« Your majeſty has performed much in a ſhort time. | 
am perſuaded that there is not a man on earth more occu- 
pied than yourſelf, and more involved in a variety of affairs 
of every kind. But with this inſatiable genius, which brings 
fo many objects within the ſphere of its activity, you ſtill 
retain that ſuperiority of reaſon which elevates you above 
what you are, and what you do, | 


« All 
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4 © All I fear is, left you ſhould acquire too great a con- 
by Wimpt for men. The millions of animals without feathers, 
elf, Nd with two feet, which people the globe, are at an im- 
her Wl nenſe diſtance from your perſon, with reſpect to the faculties 


So- WM of their mind, as well as their condition, There is a beau- 
ttle ul verſe in Milton; | 


% Amoug/t wneguals no ſociety. 


Another unlucky circumſtance is, that your majeſty 
paints ſo well the noble knaveries of politicians, the in- 
weſted aſſiduity of courtiers, &c, that you will finiſh by 
loubting of the affection of men of every kind, and take it 
for a truth demonſtrated in morals, that it js impoſſible to 
we a King for himſelf, Permit me, fire, to take the liberty 
« thus offering you my demonſtration. Is it not true, that 
re cannot help loving for himſelf a man of ſuperior under- 
landing, who poſſeſſes many talents, and to all thoſe talents 
ads the art of pleaſing? Now, ſhould this ſuperior genius 
ufortunately happen to be a king, ought fuch a circum- 
ance to put him on a worſe footing than other men? And 
fall we love him leſs becauſe he wears a crown? For my 
wn part, I feel that the crown is far from producing that 
chect. Lam, &c.“ 


(92) Epiſtle from Voltaire to the King of Praſſia. 


Ill-judging Jeſters! Critics unreclaim'd ! 
Falſe Wits ! whoſe ſland'rous tongues have worth defam'd | 
Ye! thoughtleſs Speakers! ignorantly bold! 
Who Monarch: in your ſcales attempt to hold, 
ne. 1 And queſtion the exiſtence of a mind 
85 In which the Hero and the Sage are join'd ! 
ain Ye! Enemies of Glory and of Rhime ! g 
Cenſors of Kings! Seek the Si/fan clime! 8 
5 An hundred Legions lie defeated there: 
ou {till ; 
To Neiſs, where Fred'rick fought, Come! if you dare! 
| There, my Philoſopher in union ſtands 
44 Al With brilliant Fame : Bellona he commands ; 
Dd 2 Of 
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Of Sweden's Charles th intrepid ſoul outvies, 
Than Him more mild, experienc'd and wiſe ! 
With univerſal talents bleſt, he runs, | 
And gains the race of Arts from Wiſdom's ſons. 
* | Of Nature he can view the works profound ; 
Of pious Quacks th*erroneous faith confound ; 
At feaſts, with unconſtrain'd and lib'ral eaſe, 
Preeminently uſe the pow'r to pleaſe ; 
All-knowledge, and all- action, can proceed 
From Sports to Battles, with a Victor's ſpeed; 
Can, ſoaring, from Parnaſſian ſummits, riſe, 
And, near Oiympus ſeek ſublimer ſkies. 
Not the Twelfth Charles, Guſtavus, or Turenne, 
Though juſtly rank'd amongſt the braveſt men, 
Had ever drunk, or, in idea, ſeen 
The verſe- inſpiring ſtreams of Hippocrene : 
Yet, The/e, on whom the Muſe diſdain'd to wait, 
Although leſs poliſh'd, ceas'd not to be great. 
My Prince above their common glory flies: 
Warrior and Bard, his doz6/e force he tries: 
Now, like Achilles, glows with martial fire ; 
And, now, like Homer, ſtrikes th*anequall'd 1yre, 
By turns, the Scourge of Auſtria and of Fools, 
Great in the Cabinet, as great in Schools, 
True Policy's vaſt force his projects ſhew, 
Whilſt Wit and Learning through his converſe flow. 
Now, Rome, Geneva now his ſmiles excites ; 
| EN | Yet, as He ſpeaks, gives battle, acts, or writes, 
E Lord of Himſelf, conſiſtent he remains, 
And, ſtill, th' accompliſh'd Character ſuſtains. 
Dear Prince! ſecure from all thoſe dangers reſt, 
Which, for thy worth and ſenſe, alarm my breaſt! 
Concert and execute! thy mind diſplay ! _.__ 
Vet, cannon balls to hi, no def rence pay. 
Guns, charg'd by Fools, may throw the fatal lead 
Which ſhivers an enlighten'd Hero's head : 
Its weight, increaſing through its quicken'd courſe, 
Cuts the reſiſting air with equal force. 
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Then, ftretcht, and laden with a glorious name, 
On the ftate-bed we view thy lifeleſs frame. 

Thou to thy native Land a corpſe art brought! 
Where's the Academy? Diſtracting thought! 
Upon that Form which wars, victorious, wag'd, 

See their diſfecting inſtruments engag'd ! 

And, Lo! th'Anatomiſts, the pupils vile 

Of Atropos, with impious hands, deſpoil 

Their Sov'reign's clay-cold image! They explain 
The nature of his philoſophic brain; "= Tm 
Mark its fertility; admiring, ſay : P 
Here, did th*unrivalPd thought its po- r diſplay !”? 
Then pointing to the ſhatter'd heart, declare 
fgBeneſficence and Juſtice flouriſh'd there 

& There, all the Virtues ſtill rejoic'd to meet, 

* And Greatneſs choſe it for her fav'rite ſeat !”* 
Now, their inciſfion-knives, . . . but, I refrain: 

Theſe lays no more ſha!l ſuch deſcriptions Rain ; 

With ſtrokes terrific is the picture fraught, 

And my ſoul ſhrinks, in horror, from the thought. 

May Heav'n, that Fred'rick with delight ſurveys, 

And marks the ſpotleſs ſplendor of his days, 

A life thus led one lengthen'd blefling make, 

For his, for mine, and for the Nation's ſake ! 

Lov'd Prince! in pleaſure, moſt (ſweet Prize of Worth!) 
In war and peace, ſurpaſs the [cs of Earth! 

Theodoric, Alaric, Ulric ; Theſe, 

With Jenſcric, by millions of degrees, 

Fall ſhort of deeds and qualities like thine, 

And ceaſe, midſt Nedericias beams, to ſhine. 

Whilſt each bright victory the next creates, 

And, thus, extends thy glory and thy ſtates, 

Remember that my Mule, when battles rag'd, 

Thy virtues ſung, and thy exploits preſag'd: 

Think Thou haſt deign'd, in writing, to declare, 

Though rais'd to Grandeur's heights love Voltaire 
Swift Victor! Politician wiſe | Adieu! | 

hi eſents the richeſt 11:w | 
To me thine heart pref Do, ff 7 
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This thirty vanquiſh'd provinces qutweighs ! 
And, moſt, on 278, with ecſtacy I gaze! 


(93) Letter from Voltaire to the King of Pruſſia in 1742. 
0 SiRR, e | 
„ Whilſt J was ill, your majeſty has performed more bril- 
<« ljant actions than I have experienced returns of the fever. 
was unable to anſwer your majeſty's late marks of good- 
* neſs. Beſides, where could I have addreſſed my letter! 
« To Vienna? to Preſburg? to Temeſwar? You might 
e have entered one of theſe towns; and indeed, if there is a 
<« being who can be preſent in ſeveral places at a time, it is 
<« afſuredly yourſelf, in quality of the image of the divinity, 
as all princes are; and a very thinking and very active 
« image this is! But, not to conceal the truth, I did not 
de write becauſe I was in my bed while your majeſty was on 
s horſeback flying from place to place covered with {now 
« and with ſucceſſes, 
Could 1, for certain truths, receive 
What th' Eſculapian tribes believe. 
T, ſoon, muſt be content to die, 
And to that only region fly, 
Where, of your fame the brilliant rays 
Have, hitherto, diſdain'd to blaze: 
Where all the Trayellers refuſe 
To bring one fingle piece of news : 
Where, pouring in, from day to day, 
Souls, dull and barb' rous we ſurvey, 
Which, from Hungarian bodies burſt, 
Or thoſe of Pandours, as accurſt, 
At your command, by ſound of drum, 
Unto their 4:ndred Devil come; | 
They dy'd, by Frederick's decrees, 
His injur'd honour to appeaſe. 


| What ſtrange ideas may we trace 
In the deſcription of this place | 
7” A I! 
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All blind alike, the Turk, the Jew, 
The Chriſtian, will the theme purſue : 
Divines and Doctors of Sorbonne 
Make their abſurd opinions known; 

Of this frange land wild ſketches draw; 
Delineate ſpots they never ſaw ; 
Pretend to give th' exacteſt view, 

And, falſely, call the picture true. 


Thus, credulous, in Satire's ſtrain, 


Tile 
ver, 
200d - 
ter? 


ight Parifian Dolts will a/l explain ! 
is 2 How much the flighty Sons of France 
it is Love a political Romance ! = 
nity, Now, they judge wrong; now, argue well, 
five Yet, each event affect to tell; 
1900 Now, with authoritative air, 
= Belle-Iſes approaching Fate declare; 
3 Perhaps, your martial progreſs view, „ 


And ſay what will become of 7 
Their empty converſations ſhew 
They judge of Oe they little know. 


« T only ſet one foot on the banks of the Styx, but I am 
« extremely ſorry, fire, for the number of poor wretches 
* whom I ſaw ferried over. Some arrived from Scharding, 
* others from Prague, or Iglau. Will you never ceaſe, you 
* and your brother kings, to ravage this earth, which you all 
© have (as you pretend) ſuch a deſite to render happy? 

Rather than draw the ſharpen'd ſteel, 
Whoſe deſolating ſtrokes all feel, 


The ſound and virtuous counſels hear 
Of the good Abbt de Saint Pierre! 


© He would grant you whatſoever you could aſk for, as. 
eaſily as Lycurgus divided the lands of Sparta, and with 
*the ſame facility by which equal portions are given to the 
*monks, He would eſtabliſh the fifteen governments of 
| Dd 4 Henry 
Al, 
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«Henry IV. of which it is certain, however, that Henry 
never ſo much as dreamt, The duke of Sully's ſecretaries, 
« who drew up his memoirs, indeed, mentioned ſuch a cir. 
60 cumſtance, but, Villeroy the ſecretary of ſtate, and miniſter 
« for foreign affairs, is ſilent on the ſubject. It is pleaſant 
©& enough to ſee the project of unſettling ſo many thyones at- 
« tributed ro Henry IV. who had ſcarcely become ſettled on 
« his own. In the interim, fire, and until this European 
« diet ſhall aſſemble to render all monarchs moderate and 
© content, your majeſty orders me to ſend you what I have 
« Jately finiſhed of the age of Louis XIV. becauſe you find 
« time to read, when other men have no time-for any thing, 
« ] expect my papers from Bruſſels, and will have them tran- 
* ſcribed in obedience to your majeſty's orders. You will 
« perceive, perhaps, that I embrace too much ground, but as 
« I worked principally for your majefty, the ſphere of the 
« world did not appear, in my idea, too extenfive. I ſhall 
&« have the honour, therefore, of ſending your majeſty, in 3 
© month, an enormous packet, which will find you either in 
& the thickeſt ranks of battle, or in the trenches. I am not 
e ſure that you are happier amidſt all this craſh of glory than 
« you were in the ſweet retreat of Nheinſberg. 


Sill, flowing from a heart ſincere, 
Accept my love! for, fill, as dear, 
Great Prince! as when You were confin'd 
To Rheinſberg and your psliſh'd mind; 
As dear as when, content to raiſe 
Of eloquence the mighty blaze, 
You, once, engag'd in laying waſte | 
Thaſe paſſions which have Kings diſgrac'd; 
As dear as when your Muſe aſſail'd 
The vice and folly which prevail'd, 
Striving a friendly war to wage 
Againſt the victims of their rage, 


. Thal 


That 
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That States and Sovereigns might yield 
Before you dar'd them to the Field : 
Thus dear may You for ever reſt 
Within my veaerating breaſt ! 


« Receive, fire, with your uſual benignity, my profound 
« reſpeA, and the aſſurance of that veneration which will 
« never ceaſe, and of that tenderneſs which will ceaſe only 
hen you ſhall no longer love me.“ 


(94) Epiſile from Voltaire to the King of Pruſſia. 
May 15th, 1742. 


When in a living Father You the Maſter found, 

With philoſophic eaſe You reverenc'd the Laws; 
Now, that You reign, midſt loud applauſe, 
The moſt deſerving to be crown'd, 

To twenty Maſters link*d, You ſerve their common cauſe. 

Theſe Maſters all are Tyrants, Glory is the firſt ; 
His brilliant fetters You admire : 

| Nor lets on your poetic fire 

Than your exploits, He bids the blaze of Vict'ry burt. 
Deep Policy ſtands at his ſide, 
More mild and latent, but, as ſtrong; 

Plots to preſerve, annul, aſſociate or divide, 

And marks your ſteps, as Glory leads your form along. 

Int'reſt and Faith, not oft ally d, 

Foes to their diff rent views, the pointed arms they wield: 
Ny turns, prove dang'rous friends, or enemies conceal'd. 
From day to day freſh projects and new perils riſe ! 

Judiciouſly to act; to be all ears; all eyes z 

Theſe with ſeducing hope to chear ; 
Theſe with engaging words ; and thoſe with reaſons wiſe, 
Jo make a ſubjugated land your pow'r revere, 
low great the toil ! what checks You find! 
Crowns are not half ſo charming as they all appear; 
What coft to form the Hero's mind! 


« And 
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„And, yet, fire! to you the cg is nothing; to you all is 
« natural; you perform great and wiſe actions with as much 
« facility as you compoſe muſic and poetry, and write thoſe 


letters which would ſecure to any accompliſhed genius in 
<< France a diſtinguiſhed rank among his jealous rivals, 


] conceive ſome hope that your majeſty will conſolidate 


the peace of Europe as you have ſhaken it, and that my 


ce fellow-creatures will bleſs you after having admired you, 


« My expectation is not wholly founded on the project which 


te the abbe de Saint Pierre has ſent to your majeſty® 3,1 pre- 
e ſume that you ſee things which the pacificator, too little 
« attended to by this world, only wants to ſee, and that the 


« philoſophic king is perfectly acquainted with what the phi- 


4 Joſopher, who is no king, ſtrives in vain to fathom, I 
« ſtill preſume much from your charitable intentions. But 
«< what puts me in perfect ſecurity, is the importation which 
«© your majeſty has juſt made from France of a dozen male 
« and female cutters of capers; we ſeldom dance but in peace, 
« though it is true you have made ſome neighbouring powers 
de pay the piper; but that is for the common welfare and 
« your own. You have re-eſtabliſhed the dignity and prero- 
« oatives of the electors. Upon a ſudden you are become 
« the arbiter of Germany, and in making an emperor, no- 
<« thing was wanting to yourſelf but the title. With this 
„you have one hundred and twenty thouſand men, well 


formed, well armed, well clothed, well fed, and loyally 


„ diſpoſed. At the head of them you have gained towns and 
« battles; is it for you to dance, fire? Voiture would bave 
told you that you have the air of a dancer, but I am not ſo 
ee familiar as he was with great men and kings, nor does it 
«© become me to banter them. 


* The abbe de Saint Pierre wrote twenty volumes on politics. 
He frequently ſent the king of Pruſſia and other princes projects 
for a general pacification. Cardinal Dubois called his works the 


dreams of a man of worth. 
« Inſtead 
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e Inſtead of twelve good academicians, you have, then, 


« fire, twelve excellent dancers. This is rather eaſier ta find, 
«and infhnitely more gay; for we have more than once ſeen 
« heroes, wearied with academicians, divert themſelves with 
« actors of the opera. 

« This opera, however, with which your majeſty decorates 
« Berlin, does not hinder you from thinking of polite lite- 
« rature. Under your auſpices, one taſte does not claſh againſt 
« another, There are ſouls with only one taſte, yours is 
# endowed with all accompliſhments; and if Gop confidered 
« atl mankind as deſerving of his love, he would grant this 
« univerſality to all princes, that they might be able to diſ- 
« cern what is good of every kind, and protect it. It was 
« for this, I imagine, that they were originally formed, 

« I know ſome actors of tragedy, not without talents, and 
«who might ſujt your majeſty; for, I flatter myſelf that 
„you will not wholly confine your favours to Italian non- 
« ſenſe and French gambols. The hero will always like 
* the theatre where heroes are repreſented. May you, fire, 
« ſoon enjoy all ſorts of pleaſures, as you have acquired 
«every kind of glory | This is the ſincere wiſh of your 
% admirer, and ſubject from inclination, but who unfortu- 
 nately does not live in your dominions ? It is the unfeign- 
"ed emotion of a mind penetrated with the greatgeſs of 
„yours, and of a heart which intereſts itſelf in your hap- 
* pinefs as warmly as yourſelf. 

„Receive, fire, with your uſual goodneſs, my very pro- 
found reſpects.” 


(95) Letter from the King of Pruſſia to Voltaire. 

* Had the hiſtories of the world been written. like that 
„with which you have entruſted me, we ſhould be better 
* informed of the manners of all ages, and leſs impoſed upon 
by hiſtorians. The more I know of you, the more do I 
# diſcover that you ate an extraordinary man. Never did 1 

6 read 
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<< read amore beautiful ſtyle than that of the Hiſtory of Louis | 
« XIV. T read every paragraph three or four times, ſo much 
cam 1-enchanted with it; each line catries conviction : the 
„ hole is enriched with excellent refletions : not a falſe 
„thought, nothing puerile, and every ſentence bears the 
«ftamp of perfect impartiality. As ſoon as I have gone 
% through the whole work, I will ſend you a few trifling re- 
«© marks, among others, on the German names, which are ra- 
<« ther ill treated; a citcumſtance which may throw obſcurity 
<« on the work, as there are names which ſet conjecture at 
« defiance. 

„ could wiſh that your pen had compoſed every work 
ac that has appeared, which is at all inſtructive. This, in- 
« deed, would be a ſure mean of i improvement, and of ceris 
« "op utility from reading. 
1] am ſometimes out of patience with the trifling manner, 
the meagre reflections, or the dryneſs which prevails in 
c certain authors. They throw the burthen of inſtruction 
«© upon the reader; you ſpare your readers this trouble; let a 
man be, or not be, poſſeſſed of judgment, he profits equal 
«<-by your works; memory alone is requiſite, 

«©: T'conjure you, my dear friend, to inform me of cyery 
thing you are doing at Cirey, which I envy.” 


(90) The following are Frederick's verſes to Arnaud: 


D' Arnaud! Command thy Genius and thy Lyre 
Theſe cold and torpid Cantons to inſpire ! 
Chaſe the dull ſlumbers of my Muſe away, 

5 And bid her liſten to thy magic lay! 
In ſtrains ſo elegant and warm as thine 
Our Nymphs as Cyprian Goddeſſes ſhall ſhine. 

. Love: ver your captivating ſongs preſides, 
. And. all his footſteps Gentle Pleaſure guides! 
| You may, without temerity, ariſe, | 
ln conſcious triumph ſeek ſublimer ſkies, 
| To 


To 
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To Homer's and to Virgil's Climes repair, 
And prove, at leaſt, the Equal of Voltaire ! 
The Gallic Phebus, leſs diſpos'd to ſhine, 
Seems to precipitate his own decline. 

\. Aſcend ! and dart around your brilliant rays: 
A ſecond Sun, although the firſt ſhould blaze! 
Thus does the beauteous cloſe of lucid day 
Tell that-the Morn ſhall brighter beams diſplay ! 1 


(97) When Frederick deſired Voltaire to examine his ma- 
nuſcripts, he ſometimes agreeably excuſed himſelf, to have 
the opportunity of flattering his royal pupil. Yielding, one 
day, to his ſolicitations, he ſaid, “Sire, I am going io put on 
«* the abbs d Olivet's gown and band, and I will then examine the 
« duty of my maſter,” 

Sometimes the king diſputed with him, but fnally avowed 
bis faults and adopted the corrections. The poem on Har 
occaſioned a diſcuſſion between theſe two great men. Vol- 
taire was of opinion that a didactic poem, the uniformity of 
which generally produces languor, ought to contain but few 
examples, as examples are generally cold. He wiſhed to 
have it ornamented with agreeable epiſodes, which, by va- 
rying the progreſs of the poem, might awaken the imagi- 
nation of the reader, Frederick, on the contrary, alledged 
that a poem like his required fewer epiſodes than examples, 
decauſe examples give birth to enthuſiaſm and courage. 


(98) In 1736, M. de Maupertuis had been ſent by the 
French Government to the polar circle with Meflieurs Clai- 
raut, Camus, Le Monnier, and Cuthier, to meaſure a degree, 
and verify the true figure of the earth. The meaſures which 
they took, and the concluſions which they drew, amountedto 
2 proof that the form of the earth was ſuch as it had been de- 


ſeribed by the immortal Newton when he purſued his philoſo- _ 


phical reſearches in his ſtudy, Voltaire and all the Newtonians 
celebrated the return of the academicians. Maupertuis had 
him- 
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; himſelf painted Ia the habit of a Laplander occu pied in flatten- 


ing the earth. This picture was engraved, and Voltaire wrote 
* verſes at the bottom of the print: 


The Globe's vaſt ſpace, once, lightly, aſcertain'd, 
By Him, more juſtly meaſur'd and explain'd, 
Shall, like a glorious monument, proclaim 
His pow'rful talents and his matchleſs fame. 
Earth ſhews her form to his inquiring mind, 
And his report delights whilſt it inſtructs Mankind. 


« For ten years Voltaire had carried ona literary intercourſe 
with Maupertuis, whom he always flattered, becauſe he knew 
his weakneſs, treating him as a lover would ſerve a haughty 
and capricious miſtreſs. When Maupertuis, in 1733, pub- 
liſhed his eſſay on the figure of the planets, Voltaire wrote to 
him as follows: have read it with as much pleaſure as a 
« »irl reads a romance, or a devotee the goſpel.” 

Almoſt all the letters from Voltaire to Maupertuis were in 


the ſame ſtyle. The latter had been of the ſociety of Ma- 


dame du Chatelet, and quarrelled with her. Attempts were 


made to reconcile them, but the haughtineſs of Maupertuis 


rendered every meaſure of this ſort abortive. 
This difference ſtil} ſubſiſted when Voltaire was received 


at the French academy, and in his diſcourſe he did not men- 


tion him among the great men then living. Maupertuis con- 
tinued Jong hurt at this neglect. 

Voltaire made amends for the additional chagrin ariſing 
from the ſavour in which he was with Frederick, by re- 
doubling his attention and politeneſs towards him, as well as 
the other Frenchmen, to whom he never ſpoke but in the 
civileſt and moſt flattering terms, He had them frequently 
to dine with him, and the invitations were always given 10 


eat the king's roaſt ; the name which he beſtowed on the table 
allowed. him by the __ 


(99) Perſons, 
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. (99) Perſons, at that time, about the king, aſſert that 
te Frederick never intended that his ſubjects ſhould be paid 
more than what was really due to them, and that he ſaid on 


the occaſion, ** My couſin Auguſtus has been guilty of an aver 
« fight, but it is not for me to profit by it.“ 


(100) After paying a viſit one day to Maupertuis, the king, 
enraged againſt Voltaire, ſaid to his ſecretary, D*Arget, 
« Write to Voltaire that it is my pleaſure he —_ leave my domi · 
« nons in four-and- -twenty hours.” 

D'Arget, trembling, twice defired him to repeat the order. 
The king, becoming a little calmer, aſked him what he 
thought of it. The ſecretaiy replied, ** Sire, you have in- 
« yited him to be near your perſon; the commiſſion is on the 
« point of judging him; if he be found culpable, you will 
« have time enough to diſmiſs him.” The king remained 
flent for a moment, and, then, ſaid to D'Arget, „Vn are 
« in the right; you are an boneſt man.” 

Frederick's exceſſive anger againſt Voltaire on this oc- 
cation, is ſaid to have ariſen from the following anecdote re- 
ated to him by Maupertuis ;—One day that general Man- 
ſtein was in Voltaire's room, where he was putting the me- 
moirs of that officer into French, the king ſent him a copy of 
verſes, in his manner, to examine; Voltaire, on this oc- 
caſion, wiſhed Manſtein a good day, ſaying to him, Another 
time, my friend: you ſee the king has juſt ſent me his dirty 


ſing « linen to waſh; 1 will waſh yours afterwards,” 

5 The perſons who conveyed theſe pleaſantries to the king, 
\ excited him, alſo, to retaliate on the poet, and no ſooner did 
the any joke eſcape Frederick than it was inſtantly carried to 
ntly Voltaire, La Mettrie having ſaid to the king that others 
ep were jealous of the favour and fortune of Voltaire, he replied, 
ls Let him go on; we ſqueeze the orange, and throw it away 


'* when we have ſwallowed the juice.” This anecdote does not 
lll paint, in my opinion, Frederick's deſigns upon Voltaire, 
ſons, 12 6 He 


* 
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He never had any other object but to get his works corrected 

and publiſhed by this celebrated author. It was hardly poſ- 

ſible for two minds of this ſtamp, and two men of this con- 
dition, cordially to love each other, and live long together. 


(101) The abbé de Prades, who had been obliged to 
quit France on account of a famous theſis of which he 
was not the author, found an aſylum with the king of Pruſſia, 
who took a pleaſure in every thing that could humiliate 
prieſts, This abbe, however, was ſuſpeRed, during the 
war, of ſome illicit correſpondence, and ſhut up at Magde- 
bourg. 


(202) The marquis d'Argens tells us, in his Secret M.. 
mirs of the Republic of Letters, that no man of merit 
aſſiſted at this judgment. Maupertuis had prepared every 
thing by the intrigues of the cabal, and was ſure of the ſuf. 
frages of all thoſe who either. looked up to him for their for- 
tune, or dreaded his reſentment, 


| (103) When Voltaire © quitted Potzdam, he wrote thus to 
the king: 
« Site! 
4 forget in Switzerland al my faults at Berlin; I am 
« very ſorry, for your majeſty's ſake, that thoſe of princes 
<« are not of a nature to be forgotten: but for this, I would 
« pive you my receipt in full; a preſent, which poſlibly 
* would be worth all thoſe which you had once deigned to 
<« think of conferring upon me.“ 


(104) We may imagine how much bufineſs muſt have 
been expedited in ſo ſhort a time. Let us ſuppoſe two hours 
for anſwering all theſe letters, it would till ſeem impoſſible 
to perform it. Let us recolleR, alſo, that theſe cabinet ſe- 
ee in general, were men who had been laqueys to 

Frederick. 
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predertck. Accordingly, except political affairs, which the 
king either anſwered himſelf, or gave orders for that purpoſe 
to a particular ſecretary, and a eie anſwers to foreign men 
of letters, the remainder were full of miſconceptions ot in- 
conceivable contradictions. It would be extremely enter- 
taining to ſee a collection of the moſt whimſical anſwers of 
theſe ſecretaries, When a favour or gratuity was demanded 
from the king, he frequently ſaid, ** Refuſe politely,” ot Grant,” 
and ſometimes he expreſſed peeviſhneſs; the ſecretary then 
recapitulated the words of the letter received, adding a few 
words in his own way, as he happened to be either the friend 
or the enemy of the ſuppliant, or well or ill paid by him or 
his enemies. I knew a man, who, when he wrote to the 
king, amuſed himſelf with making the anſwer before-hand, 
and he was rarely deceived. The king, who, ſigning theſe 
letters, never read them, unleſs in important matters, left, 
by theſe means, a free courſe to the folly or wickedneſs of 
his ſecretaries: hence ſo many ridiculous anſwers imputed 
to Frederick, and which ought to have been laid to the ac» 
count only of this ſort of ſecretaries. 

It has often happened, in caſes of conteſtation or complaint, 
that the king's anſwers, like the oracles of Delphos, were ſo 
equivocal, that each party interpreted them in his own fa» 
vour, and that the magiſtrates charged with the execution of 
the orders of the cabinet, cither knew not what part to take, 
or oppreſſed the ſuitors according to their caprice of paſſions. 
The king generally called his cabinet counſellors, A 
ſcribes; and he named them properly. 


(105) At his return from the parade, it was his cuſtom to 
enter a hall, to diſcover icther any perſon wiſhed either to 
be preſented, or to ſpeak ro him ; he remained there five 
or ſix minutes, and made his bow, even though there was 
no perſon but his valets-de-chambre, 
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(106) Aﬀairs muſt have been greatly PO: ſince that 
time; for, the king's brothers rarely went to Potzdam, and 
ſeldom ate with the king, except at Berlin during the car- 
nival. He uſually admitted to his table his generals and the 


officers of his firſt battalion, At the beginning of his reign 


it conſiſted of tw enty-four covers, and ſixteen diſhes, in- 


cluding ſoup, paſtry, entrees, roaſt, and ſecond courſe, byt 


which were all ſerved at once. For this he gave his maitte 
d'hotel a German crown a head: and it was enough ; for, 
he paid ſeparately for fiſh, game, and all extraordinary diſhes 
from foreign countries. He was very fond of Amiens pies, 
'which he often had, and each pye coſt him forty or fifty 
crowns carriage, He was a great lover of fruit, and ex- 
pended 100,000 crowns a year to have it in perfection in 


 *winter as well as ſummer. Towards the end of his life, his 


table conſiſted only of eight covers, and he never ſupped, ex- 
cept when at Berlin; and, there, he generally invited to 


| Tupper baron de Prittwitz, general of the body-guard, the 


abbe Baſtiani, an Italian, the marquis de Luccheſini, and 
count de Schwerin, his grand equerry. The king afliſted at 
theit ſupper, and familiarly converſed with them, It could 
not coſt in all above a crown of the country, or about threę 
ſhillings and nine- pence. Only one plate of fiſh was ſerved, 
and the king uſed to ſay, jokingly, that nothing was ſo un: 
wholeſome as heavy ſuppers ; ſo that theſe gentlemen, on 
quitting the royal table, uſually went to make a real ſupper 
at home. It is not poſſible to underſtand what V oltaire 
means when he mentions his chamberlains. The king never 
admitted to his table people of that ſort; yet he ſometimes 
beſtowed that title on perſons whom he liked to fee familiarly. 
The chamberlains with whom he ate were of the nature of 
Voltaire, the marquis d' Argens, and (afterwards) the mar- 
quis de Lucebehal., | 
Ben His dinner laſted an bour; and, on rifing from 
_ | | + table, 


* * 
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table, he ger erully took aſide one of the company, aud con- 
verſed with him at the window, or when walking up and 


down the room : ſometimes he led him to a paſlage, or even 


on the ftaircaſe, when he did not wiſh to be overheard by 
thoſe who were in the room. 

After dinner, he uſually figned the anſwers which he had 
made to the papers laid before him in the morning, 


(108) When the lung was at Berlin, he generally ſent for 
ſome academicians, or real or pretended men of letters, with 
whom he converſed familiarly in his chamber. The abbe 
Raynal ſaid, on this oceaſion, „The king ſends for ſo many 
« worthleſs beings, and ſo many men of merit, that it is dif- 
« ficult to determine whether ſuch an invitation be an honour, 
or whether the object of it does not ſtand the chance of 
« being confounded with both claſſes.” 

During the laſt years of his life, the perſons about him 
had made him a convert to the German literature, which he 
knew nothing of: or, rather, it is pretended, that this new 
and apparent predilection aroſe from policy; and that, de- 
irous that the reign of his ſucceſſor might not bear the leaſt 
reſemblance to his own, he wiſhed to inculcate the idea of 
ubſtituting the German to the French muſe at Berlin. In 
tis caſe his wiſhes are accompliſhed. 

To D'Arget ſucceeded Catt, with whom the king be- 
came acquainted in Holland, and took him into his ſervice z 
but Catt, being diſgraced after an attendance of twenty 
years, his poſt was occupied by theabbe Duval Pirau. This 
abbe, whoſe converſation was not very unlike that of a 
ſetjeant of huſſars, did not long remain in favour, and, on 
his diſmiſſion, Frederick directed D'Alembert to procute him 
a reader, The academicians ſent him a man named Le 
Begue; Monſieur Le Begue could not reſiſt the pleaſure of 
repeating -at Berlin the ſubſtance of his converſations with 
tue king, and Frederick, who had ſpies every where, heard 
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of his imprudence, and ſent him from his cabinet into one 
of his French offices of cuſtoms. The particular fact which 
occaſioned his diſmiſſion is thus related. On his firſt coming 
to Potzdam, the king ſhewed him ſome of his apartments, in 
Which were ſeveral portraits of the emperor Joſeph II, Le 
Bẽgue, teſtifying his ſurprize at ſo often ſeeing the image of 
this antagoniſt of Frederick, he replied, ©** He is a young 
« man not to be 40% ſight of.” This ſaying Le Begue repeated 
at ſeveral ſuppers at Berlin,” and the Italians who ſurrounded 
the king ſeized this opportunity of making him believe that 
all the French were Le Begues ; and, in conſequence of this 
ſuggeftion, he wrote no more for a reader to D'Alemben, 
Frederick, hearing of the ſon of a poor tailor, of the French 
colony at Berlin, who, at this time, taught Latin at Potz- 
dam, to procure a ſubſiſtence, ' and to maintain his father, 
ſent for him upon trial, and, in his firſt readings, meeting 
with a Greek word, of which he aſked the meaning, the 


© _ young man explained it. The king, who never before had 


any reader in his ſervice who underſtood Greek, was en- 
chanted with his erudition, and appointed him to the office 
from which Le Begue had been diſmiſſed, The tailor's lon 
remained thus ſituated until his death, 


(109) For the laſt eight or ten years he had no concerts, 
nor any longer played the flute, Theſe concerts were al- 
moſt entirely compoſed of wind inſtruments, and it required 
the higheſt degree of favour to be admitted to them. 
The king, who was paſſionately fond of muſic, paid mag- 
.nificently all his ſingers, and ſuch as excelled on any inſttu— 
ment, except the flute, It ſeems as if he could not bear thc 
preſence of a competitor upon this laſt inſtrument ; a diſ- 
poſition ſimilar to that which prevented him from keeping 
long, upon any terms, with perſons who made good vetſes. 
He eſtcemed a fine voice and a good violin from the ſame 


; motives which made him prefer Maupertuis and D'Alembert 
to 


* 
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ne WW to Voltaire and the abbe Deliſle. A virtuoſo, who paſled 
ch for one of the beſt flutes in Europe, preſented himſelf one 
ag Wl day at Potzdam, with the hopes of being well received by 
in the king, and deſired permiſſion to play before him. Fre- 
derick received him in his cabinet, made him play a very 
e of WM difficult concerto of his "compoſition, which the virtuoſo 
ung never could have ſeen, and, when he had executed it with 
ated the greateſt taſte,, the king ſaid, You play very well; I 


ded am extremely happy to have heard a virtuoſo like you: 
that J muſt give you a proof of my ſatisſaction.“ The mu- 
this fician expected a conſiderable preſent. Frederick took up 
den. his own flute; and, then, added, ©* Now, you muſt hear me.” 
anch Having gone through the concerto, he diſmiſſed the flute- 
ot. player with his uſual ſlight ſalute, 

ther, We | , 

ting (110) This baron de Pcelnitz had three or four times 
, the changed his religion. Having, on one occaſion, made him- 
e had BN (elf a Catholic, and aſked the king permiſſion to reſign, that 
en- he might marry a rich woman, he found himſelf diſap- 
my pointed in his expectations, and the marriage did not take 
«ſon 


place. Being now without money, out of office, and over- 
whelmed with debt, he wrote to the king from Nuremberg, 
propoling to return to the reformed church, if he would take 


certs, ¶ him back into his ſervice. Frederick anſwered thus: 

Fe u. Whether you be of the reformed, the Catholic, or Lu- 

quices He theran church, is matter of great indifference to me; | 
* but, if you will get yourſelf circumciſed, I will take you 

maß! WM * back into my ſervice,” 

inſtru 


ar the WW The following original pieces will give a further idea 


a dil- Wt this perſonage, and the manner in which the king treated 
ceping him, | 
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Letter from Frederick II. to Baron de Pæœlnitx, without date, 
but in the King's own hand-writing, * 


& T have read your work, dear baron, with great attention; 

&« and, as I know you do not wiſh to be flattered, I ſhall 
give you my opinion of it with the utmolt frankneſs. It 
<« ſeems to me as if you did not actually underſtand yourſelf 
„when you began to write; for you muſt obſerve, that 
„hat you have ſent me is the hiſtory of the life of ny 
&« prandfather. Now there never was a hiſtory written in an 
« epiſtolary ſtyle, and even to that you do not uniformly 
„ adhere. Letters ſhould poſſeſs more freedom, and more 
© familiar refleQions, than is conſiſtent with the gravity of 
« hiſtory. If, then, you wiſh to write the hiſtory of the 
« two laſt reigns, reduce the whole into chapters, and draw 
- 6 more information from the archives. As for what reſpeds 
„ negociations, abridge thoſe ceremonies and deſcriptions 
« which ſmell of newſpapers ; do not tell us, above once at 

* moſt, of four and twenty trumpets and two kettle- drums; 

« extend yourſelf more on great affairs, and reject all 

5 puerilities; introduce only ſuch anecdotes as charaCtcrize 

the way of thinking of the court and ſovereign, ſeaſoning 
* them, from time to time, with ſhort and epigrammatical 
« reflections. If you mean to adopt the form of letters, al- 
„ ſume a ſtyle leſs grave, ſpeak more from yourſelf, and 

5 follow the ſtyle of your former memoirs, which appears t9 
e me more eaſy and entertaining than the preſent. I ſhould 

« think, alſo, ſpeaking generally of the work, that you 

* ſhould not always compare my grandfather's miniſters 

& with thoſe of Louis XIV. and, above all, Dankelwann 

6 to Colbert. There is a ſort of affetation in theſe com- 

5 pariſons entirely borrowed from the court of France, 

% which cannot produce a good effect. Then you fay of 


* Baron de Pœlnitz has written Memoirs and ſome other works. 
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&« Meinders, that he had fineſt, (cunning,) an extraordinary 


«circumſtance indeed for a German | and here and there you 


run into diffuſeneſs on matters of ceremony, and details of 
« petty individuals, which can intereſt no perſon whatſoever, 
«as I have taken the liberty of pointing out to you on the 
« margin with a pencil, that you may be able to efface it. 
« In a word, either write gravely, and put more good matter 
into your work, or adhere to ſuch anecdotes as you may 
« embelliſh by your ſtyle, which is gay and ſportive. At 
« all events, however, do not rely upon my judgment, but 
« conſult your friends, who will tell you their ſentiments, 

“ Adieu, baron, I wiſh you health and life! The amend- 
« ment and performance of all the reſt will prove eaſy. 

„% FREDERICK,” 


Another Letter from Frederick II. ts Baron de Perlnitz, 
5 „ 24th July, 1744. 
To anſwer your letter of the 11th of this month, filled 

« with marks of your repentance, I ſhall tell you, what you 

„ will yourſelf admit, that your conduct towards me has 

« been ridiculous, irregular, and even unworthy. After 

making you ſenſible, on different occaſions, of my bounty 

« and protection, having, amongſt other preſents, given you 

« to the amount of 6090 crowns to extricate you from the 

« abyſs of your debts, you wantonly conceived the defign 

ee of quitting my ſervice without rhime or reaſon, and with 

an imprudence of which there are few examples. 

* Such marked ingratitude ought to hinder me from par- 

« doning a man who has afforded me ſufficient reaſon to 

« diſcover that his pretended knowledge can never be ac- 

« companied with rectitude, fidelity, and gratitude z which 

« brings to my recolleQion a certain letter 1 found among 

© the papers of my father, of glorious memory, the burthen} 

« of which was conceived in theſe terms, Won ;will you 

1 become prudent . . . MY Go! 
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« The natural concluſion of all this is, that, were 1 dif- 
© paſed to act up to the ordinary rules of juſtice and of rea- 
4 ſon, I ſhould be obliged wholly te abandon you, leaving 
« yqu to extricate yourſelf from the ſad conſequences of 
F your folly. But, as I am willing to take into conſide- 
© ration the circumſtance, that, notwithſtanding your wit, 
te nature has denied you the judgment neceſſary to lead a 
« life without reproach, and which the will, perhaps, never 
« grant you, I have come to the reſolution of once more 


« ſealing your pardon, and burying in oblivion every fault 


« you have committed, provided that you cordially {ubſcribe 
to the following conditions: 


6 1. That I publiſh, in the whole city of Berlin, an 
&« order for no perſon to take upon him to lend you any 


e thing whatſoever, either in may or merchandize, under 


< the penalty of 100 ducats. 

«© 2dly. That I abſolutely forbid you to ſet your foot in 
te the houſe of any foreign miniſter, or hold any intercourſc 
« with them in other houfes, or make your report to them 
« of any thing ſpoken at table or in converſation. 

« 3dly. That, as often as you ſhall be admitted to my 
0 table, finding the other gueſts in good humour, you ſhall 
« carefully avoid afſuming, unſeaſonably, the viſage of 
a cuckold, and rather try to contribute to keep up and aug 
« ment their j Joy. 


ec Such are the eſſential pointy I bave to preſcribe to you, 


V 


0 the ability to perform theſe conditions, I am ready to grant 


ce you a total amneſty and oblivion of all your faults : on which 
I pray gop to take you into his holy keeping, Done at 


Klin this 24th of July, 1744. 


Underneath was written in the king's own hand: 


5 If you would rather ſerve hags than great princes, as you 
hy hav 5 


avs 
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% have ſaid, you cannot want a ſituation; you will find 


employment in Weſiphalia, without ſtanding in need 
4 of me. 

« Get you gone; you are a ſad rogue: and, if I do extrĩ- 
« cate you from the miſery to which your follies and impex» 
« tinences have reduced you, it is only from compaſſion. 
« Your conduct has rendered you deſerving to be ſhut up 
« for ever between four walls, 


* FREDERICK.” 


Litter to the Minifler of State, Count Podewils, on the Subject 
of Baron de Pælnitz. 

« I have received, with your note of the 28th of this 
month, the letter of apology, by which baron de Pcelnitz 
« endeavours to give a turn to the roguiſh trick which he 
has played Martini the Paris merchant, I know well 
"enough what to think of it. But, having pardoned the 
„ ſaid Poelnitz the follies he has committed, I ſhall overlook 
"this alſo, on condition of his endeavouring to ſatisfy the 
„ merchant, and taking ſpecial care to be no more guilty of 
« ſuch tranſgreſſions, which I will never again forgive ſhould 
"he return to them, and in which caſe he ſhall feel all the 
weight of my indignation : and on this I pray GoD to 
"take you into his holy keeping. 

At Berlin, this 3oth of January, 1745. 


„ FREDERICK.” 


After the ſeven years war, baron de Pcelnitz was made di- 
retor of the ſpectacles of the court. The king often ſaw 
dim, and liked to converſe with him as a buffoon. The baron, 
dying one day aſked for an augmentation of his ſalary, the 
ting ſent him a buſhel of oats, which he directed to be 
U Gen over his chamber, 


The 


1 
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The Corige, or Leave for Departure, expedited to Baron d- 
1  Pelitz, on his Retreat from Berlin in 1744. 
„We, Frederick, &c. make known, by theſe 
& preſents, that baron de Pœlnitz, a native of Berlin, and, 
* 25 far as we know, born of honeſt parents, gentleman of 
ve the chamber of our late grandfather, of glorious memory; 
as alſo'in the ſervice of the ducheſs of Orleans, in the ſame 
quality, colonel in the ſervice of Spain, captain of cavalry 
ein the army of the late emperor, cam#rier of the pope, 
& chamberlain of the duke of Brunſwick, enſign in the ſer- 
« vice of the duke of Weimar, chamberlain in that of our 
late father, of ſacred memory; and, in the laſt place, 
grand maſter of the ceremonies in ours; finding himſelf 
deluged and hurried away by a torrent of the moſt honour. 
able military employments, and moſt eminent offices of 
„ the court, which have ſucceſſively ſhowered upon his 
« perſon; tired of the world, and led aſtray by the bad ex- 
& ample. of the new chamberlain Montaulieu, who, a ſhort 
« time before him, has deſerted from the court; the ſaid ba- 
+, ron de Pœlaitz has paid his court to us, and very humbly 
& ſupplieated us to grant him, as a favour, an honourable 
leave of departure, for the maintenance of his fair repu- 
* tation and renown. 

* Acquieſcing, therefore, to his non and u not thioking 
proper to refuſe the teſtimony which he requires from u- 
to cis good conduct, conſidering the important ſervices 
« which he has rendered our royal court by his pleaſ intries, 
and the amuſement which he procured our deceaſed father 
<« for the ſpace of nine years, we could not hinder our- 
« ſelves from declaring, to the glory of the ſaid baron, and 
„do hereby declare, that, during the whole time which he 
« ipent in our ſervice, he was neither a highway robber, 4 
&* cut-purſe, nor a poiſaner; that he has neither vielated nor ra- 
0 fray young ets, nor been guiity of groſs calumny, not 
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« in the ſmalleſt degree injured the reputation of any perſon 
« whatſoever at our court; but has always conducted him- 
« ſelf as became a gallant man, and ſuitable to his origin; 
% having never made any but a fair uſe of the talents ac- 
corded him by Heaven, to attain the object of the theatre, 
* which is to repreſent agreeably and facetiouſly the ridicule 
of mankind, in order to correct them by the ſame, 

% In like manner, he has always very ſincerely followed 
« the counſel of Bacchus with reſpect to moderation and ſo. 
10 briety, and carried Chriſtian char ity ſo far as to make even 
the peaſants practiſe the maxim of the Goſpel, it is better 
« to give than to receive. He perfectly poſſeſſes, likewiſe, the 
anecdotes of our palaces and country - houſes, and eſpecially 
4 the liſt of out old furniture; and in other reſpects, by his 
„merit, he knew how to make himſelf ufeful and ſervice- 
« able in the midſt of thoſe who were acquainted with the miſe 
« chievouſneſs of his ſoul, and the indifference of his heart, 

% We bear witneſs, likewiſe, for the (aid baron, that he 
has never made us angry, except when his i importunity, 
« gverſtepping all the bounds of reſpect, attempted to proe 
* fane and diſhonour the aſhes of our glorious anceſtors in a 
© manner equally unworthy and inſupportable. 

„But, as, in the moſt beautiful countries, we ſometimes 
© meet with barren and uncultivated ſpots, as the handſomeſt 
bodies are not without their defarmities, and the paintings 
of the greateſt maſters have their defects, it is our plea- 
„ ſure to pardon the ſaid baron his faults and deficiencies ; 
and we grant him, by theſe preſents, though with regret, 
the leave of departure which he has ſolicited ; willing over 
* and above to aboliſh, as'we do hereby totally abolith, the 
* poſt occupied by him, that its memory may for ever be 
'effaced amongſt mankind ; not deeming it poſſible that the 
{ſaid employment no be properly filled after the ſaid 
{6 daron. 

« Giren at Potzdam, the if of April, 1744.“ 
(111) Letters 
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( 111) Letters from Frederick II. to the Counteſs de Camas, for. 
mer 4 Grand Miſtreſs of the Court of the late Queen Dowager, 


« Neuſtadt, 11 November, 1760. 

*] am exact in anſwering your letter, and anxious to ſa- 

« tisfy you. It is ſingular how age marks itſelf. For the 
« laſt four years I have renounced ſuppers as incompatible 
« with the profeſſion I am obliged to follow ; and; on 
„ marching days, my dinner conſiſts of a diſh of chocolate, 
„We have flown, like madmen, puffed up with our victory, 
« trying whether we could not chaſe the Auſtrians from 
+ Dreſden; but they laughed at us from the top of their 
4c mountains, and [I returned on my ſteps like a little boy, 
<« to hide myſelf for ſpite in one of the moſt deteſtable vil- 
< lages' of all Saxony. At preſent, we muſt drive from 
« Freyberg and Chemnitz, Mefficurs of the Circles, in 

« order to get a living and a reſting place. 

This is, I vow to you, a confounded life, ſuch as no 
i perſon has ever led, except Don Quixotte and myſelf. Al 
« this buſtle, all this confuſion, which never finiſhes, has 
t made me ſo old that you would hardly know me. On 
dc the right ſide of my head, my hair has become entirely 
« orey; my teeth are breaking and fall out, I have a viſage 
as wrinkled as the furbelows of a petticoat, and a back 
„ bent like a monk of La Trappe. I apprize you of all 
„this, to the end that, if ever we ſhould meet together in 
«© fleſh and blood, you may not be too much ſhocked at my 
appearance. Nothing remains for me but the heart which 
« js not changed, and which will preſerve, as long as I ſhall 
« breathe, the ſentiments of eſteem and tender friendſhip, 
Adieu.“ ü . 


. 


&« 27 November. 


VVou ſee, my good mama, with what activity you ate 
« ſerved. Herewith you have the ſnuff, We are fixing 
406 here our winter quarters. I have a little excurſion to 
6 make, 
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« make, and then J ſhall go in ſearch of tranquillity at 
for. . Leipſic, if it is to be found there. But, with reſpect to 
« myſelf, it is but a metaphyſical word without reality. 
. « Between ourlelves, my good mama, the life we lead is 
 la« ¶ © abominable, but we muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. 


the « Adieu, my every thing that is excellent ! Do, not for- 
ible WI « get me; you would be greatly in the wrong; fot no on 
onWM« ſon loves and reſpects you more than I do.“ 
late, | - a 
ory, ES, «3 December. 
rom « Indeed, my good mama, you are very expert, and T 
their « congratulate you on your being fo knowing in the drepſy. 
boy, The adventure that has juſt happened is nothing but what 
vil- js common. Not a convent exiſts where ſimilar accidents 
from do not occur. For my own part, I make every allow- 
» in Wi « ance for the weakneſſes of our ſpecies; and am not for 

| « ſtoning to death maids of honour who bring forth children. 
18 No « They perpetuate the human race, whereas theſe ſavage 

All il « politicians deſtroy it by their fatal wars. I own to you, 
„ has that I prefer too amorous conſtitutions, to thoſe dragons 
On « of chaſtity who tear in pieces their fellow- creatures, or 
tirely Wl « thoſe meddling women, infinitely more miſchievous and 
ilage e malevolent at bottom, Let the child be well brought up, 
back and do not proſtitute a whole family; but take care that 
of all „the poor girl leaves the court without ſcandal, by paying 
er in as much attention as poſſible to her reputation. 
ut my We have peace, my good mama; and I propoſe joining 
vhich WM wich you in hearty laughter when I have the pleaſure of 
ſhall N ſeeing you. Adieu, good mama. I embrace you.“ 
aſhip. 


«K Meiſſen, 20th of December. 


ber « | ſend you, my good mama, a trifle, for the purpoſe of 
wm % preſerving myſelf in your thoughts. You may make ule 


Ju __ « of this ſnuff- box either for your paint, your patches, your 
LY louff, your comfits, or your pills; but to whatever purpoſe 
on to 5-1 


«5 vou 
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you may ſet it apart, think at leaſt, on ſeeing this dog, 

44 that emblem of fidelity, that he who ſends it you ſurpaſſes 
es in attachment the fidelity of all the dogs in the univerſe, 
and that his devotion for your perſon has nothing of the 
<« fragility of the ſubſtance that is manufactured here. 
have ordered porcelain for every one; for Scheenhauſen, for 
« my fiſters-in-law : in 2 word, I am at preſent rich only 
ce in this fragile compoſition. I hope that thoſe who receive 
« jt will take it as good caſh : for we are beggars, my good 
« mama; nothing is left us but our G the coif, the 
4 ſword, and a little porcelain. ; 2 85 

Adieu, my dear and good mama ! Pleaſe Heaven, 
© ſhall again behold you face to face, and repeat what I have 
« ſaid by word of mouth; but let me do what 1 will, I ſhall 
« expreſs but very imperfectiy all which my heart thinks : te- 
e ſpecting you.“ 


ie wy Head Quarters at Retlem, 8th of June, 1762, 


ce I am thoroughly perſuaded, my good mama, of the ſin- 
* cere part you take in all the favourable events that happen 
« tous. The miſchief is, that we have been reduced ſo low, 
44 that all ſorts of fortunate events are neceſſary to raiſe us 
«up; and two great peaces, which might reſtore tran- 
<« quillity any where elſe, offer, at this moment, but a pre- 
* parative for finiſhing the war leſs unfortunately. 
e wiſh, with all my heart, that Heaven may preſerve 
&« you till 1 can have the joy of ſeeing, bearing, and em- 
« bracing you. From all appearances, you may, once more, 
become, in a ſhort time, tranquil-and peaceable inhadi- 
* tants of Berlin. As for us, we muſt continue fighting 
<< till the very extinction of natural heat. All this, however, 
« muſt have an end; and the only agreeable proſpect | have 
„ in peace, is to aſſure you, by word of mouth, of the con- 
« ſideration and eſteem with which I am, my good mama, 
4 422 faithful friend.“ 


cf 27th 
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log, | | | 4 25th of June. 

les 0 1 rejoice, my anc mama, at your having ſo much cou- 
iſe, W*rige; and carneſtly exhort you to redouble it. Every 
the Wl © thing has an end; accordingly we muſt hope that this per- 
« plexing war will not be the only everlaſting matter in this 
«world. Since death has carried off a certain female mif- 
«.creant of the - hyperborean climates, our fituation-this 
„taken an advantageous turn, and becomes much mort 
« ſypportable than it was. It is to be hoped that ſome other 


the good events will ſtart up, of which we may avail our- 
: « ſelves, to procure a favourable het. Mai 11918 
n, I « You talk to me of Berlin. I with much to know chat 
have you are all there together. Yet, if you do go, I would 
ſhall not that it ſhould be like birds perched on a branch, but 
ste- © that you might remain there with becoming dignity. Fot 
| «this reaſon, I wait the moment when 1 ſhall think this 
© ſecurity eſtabliſhed on ſolid foundations, and adviſe you, 

62. dy letter, to return thither. If all this finiſhes honourably 
e ſin- and well, how I ſhall bleſs Heaven, my good mama, at 
pen Wil © ſeeing and embracing you! Yes, I ſay embracing you, 
low, tor you have no other lover in the world but me. Loa 
iſe us W* cannot make me jealous; and I have a right to exact 4 
tran- Wi *kifs as a reward for the conſtancy and attachment I have 
a pre- or you. You may prepare yourſelf to receive it. Fi- 


"nette may ſay what ſhe will of it, ſhe may pine away for 
eſerve M'*{pite ; for, ſince her deceaſed duke, ſhe has had no kiſſer, 
d em- Adieu, my good mama! Pardon the trifling puerilities in 
more, “dis letter: it is becauſe I am alone, that I ſometimes for- 
nhabi- “ get my troubles, that I love you, and profit by the plea- 
ohting “ ſure of the correſpondence.” 


I have Xe SY. Peterſwalde, 29th of October, 1762. 


* I could wiſh to take a fortreſs every day, my good mama, 
n, to receive your amiable letters. But, ſome of my fooliſh 


* A favourite little bhek. | 
| % com- 
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.<< when I have emperors who wiſh me well. 
After this, judge of the charming ſituation in which] find 
„ myſelf. Did our emperor till live, we ſhould have had 
« peace this winter, and you might make a fair jump into 


-« taking of Schweidnitz. You may poſſibly have hoped, 
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c cammandants 6ften loſe them in a ſhameful manner; and 


& your ſandy paradiſe of Berlin. But the public, who flat. 
ster themſelves, imagined that peace would follow the 


<« too, that this would be the caſe ; but, as far as I can (ee, 
« do aflure you, that our enemies have as yet no defire fer 
« accommodation, Judge from this, if it would be prudent 
« to return to Berlin, with the riſk of again flying to Spandau 
<« on the firſt alarm. | 

« You ſpeak to me of poor Finette; alas! my good 
« mama, for fix years paſt I no longer lament the dead, 
& but the living. This is a moſt wretched life we lead, and 
« unworthy of regret, I wiſh you much patience, my good 
« mama, and all the proſperity of which thefe times of ca- 
&« lamity are ſuſceptible ; abovegall, that you may preſerve . 
« your good humour, the greatyſt and moſt ſubſtantial trea- 


* ſurg, that nature can beſtqw on us. As for me, my an-. 


tc cient friendſhip, and the /eſteem I have vowed for you, 
« will for ever remain inviolable. Of this I am ſure you . 
4c are perſuaded, Adieu, my good mama!“ 


Leipſic, 22d of January, 1763 WI . | 
One and fifty years, my good mama, are no tric. _ 
« This is almoſt the extent of afadam Clotho's ſpindle, bs 
& who weaves all our deſtinies, I thank you for intereſting 
« yourſelf in my having attained that point, You take "i 
c part in the welfare of an old friend, of a ſervant whole 4 


<« ſentiments neither age nor abſence can ever change, ad K 
* Here was an alluſion to the death of Peter, the late emperoun « 
of Ruflia, which the author has ſuppreſſed, —T'RAnSLATOR: « þ 
| 10 who \ 
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et who, at = hopes, with a ſort of confidence; ſoon 
<« apain to fee and embrace you, if you will permit him. 
« Yes, my good mama, I think (to ſpeak poetically) that you 
« will be at Berlin before Flora embelliſhes the earth with 
« her gifts; and, if 1 really rejoice at the idea of ſeeing any 
« perſon in the capital, it is you; but, ſay nothing of that. 
„This is not poetical, and muſt be literally undefſtbod. 
© May Heaven watch over your days, and cover you with 
« benedictions in proportion to your virtue! May I once 
« more behold you in good health, content, and fatisfied ; 
« 2nd may you always preſerve for me your friendſhip! I 
« only merit it, my good mama, by the inviolable attach- 
« ment I bear you, and which | ſhall retain to the moment 
* that the fatal Sifter ſhall cut the thread.“ 


« Dahlen, 6th of March, 1763. 

« I ſhall again ſee you, then, my good mama, and I hope 
« that it will be towards the end of this month, or the be- 
« ginning of April, when I ſhall rejoice in finding you as 
« well as when I left you. As for myſelf, you will find me 
an old man, and almoſt a dotard, as grey as my aſſes, 
© loſing every day a tooth, and being half lamed by the 
« zout. But, your indulgence will ſupport the infirmities 
* of age, and we will talk together of old times. | 

Our good margrave of Bareuth is juſt dead, which 
* gives me real pain. We loſe our friends, and our enemies 
„ ſeem inclined to laſt during an eternity. Ah! my good 
* mama, how I dread Berlin, and the chaſms I {ſhall find in 
*1t! but I muſt only think of you, and treat the reſt as an 
te illuſion, Be perſuaded of the pleaſure I ſhall have in per- 
* ſonally aſſuring you of the real eſteem and r I ſhall 
* preſerve for you until I drop into the grave.” 


6 24 of June, 1763. 
* My good mama, your letter, and your recollection, 
C have given me real pleaſure, as they are proofs of your 
Vo, II, ; F f .._ _« health 
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health being better. I am aſſured that there is no danger, 


and that you will ſoon be perfectly reſtored. My ſiſter 
« will arrive here in an hour hence, which I own to you 
&« gives me great joy. Try, my good mama, to get out 
© into the air. Ic is the fovereign medicine; it will em- 


e balm your blood, and entirely cure you; an event in 


« which I intereſt myſelf ſincerely. You know my old 
es heart, which is always the ſame, and formed to love you 
« as long as it ſhall exiſt. Adieu, my good mama | Take 
« care to get well ſoon, and do not forget me. 

„ ſhall ſhew your letter, my good mama, to my fiſter, 
& who will be charmed at what you think of her. I regret, 


indeed, the not being able to enjoy your preſence here, 


*] am of opinion that you haye good reaſon to take care of 


e yourſelf, and the truth is, that I could but little profit 


c here by your amiable company; for, we are, as in a ge- 
. 7 7 9 


6 neral diet of the holy Roman empire, environed by thirty 


& princes and princeſſes, beſides that my infirmities prevent 
me from aſſiſting at all the banquets. I appear, however, 
&« at the great ſolemnities, and endeavour to take ſome repoſe 
« in the intervals. The old baron inſults my gouty legs. 
&« He has had a race with prince Frederick, and contended 
« who ſhould be the firſt. As for me, who hobble along 
& like a tortoiſe, I look at the rapidity of their courſe as 
« a paralytic afliſting at the dance of Saint Denis. 
« Good night, my good mama! I hope to fee you when 
« my legs return, and I am able to climb up the ſtairs of the 
& palace which lead to your paradiſe, I am, for ever, the 
& moſt ancient of your adorers, 
| e FREDERICK. 


(112) Converſation between Frederick II. and Gellert. 


The King. You are profeſſor Gellert ? 
Galan. Yes, fire, 
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The King. The Engliſh envoy has ſpoken very much to 
me in your favour. Of what country are you ? | 

Gellert. Of Hainichen, near Frey bourg. 

The King, Have not you a brother at F e ? 

Gellert. Ves, fire, 

The King. Tell me, why we have not good — wri- 
. 

Major hos Your majeſty has one before you. Even 
the French have tranſlated him. They call him the La 
Fontaine of the Germans. | 

The King. That is going very far. 
Fontaine ? 

Gellert. Yes, fire ; but I have not imitated him, 
adhered more to originality, 

The King. Good, here's an original. 
not ſeveral ? 

Gellert. Your majeſty is prejudiced againſt the Germans, 

The King, Oh ! no! not altogether. 

Gellert. At leaſt againſt the writers. 

The King Thatis true. Why have not we good hiſtorians ? 

Gellert. And ſo we have, We have Maſcow, and Cramer, 
who has continued Boſſuet. * 

The King, A German continue Boſluet ) Is that poſſible ? 

Gellert, Yes, and even ſucceſsfully. One of your ma- 
jeſty's moſt learned profeſſors declares that he has continued 
him with as much eloquence, and more hiſtorical accuracy, 

The King. Was he a competent judge? 

Gellert. So it is thought, atleaſt. 

The King. But, why do not they tranſlate Tacitus? Such 
a work they ought to undertake. 

Gellert. Tacitus is difficult to tranſlate, 
tranſlations of that author are bad. 

The King. Yes, that is true. 

Gellert, Beſides, there are ſeveral reaſons why the Germans 
have not yet diſtinguiſhed themſelves in every branch of lite- 

Ff 2 ratute: 


Have you read La 
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ture: the arts and ſciences flouriſhed among the Greeks, 
when the Romans were {till employed in war. This, per- 
haps, is what happens at this day in Germany. It is poſſible 
that we only want an Auguſtus or a Louis XIV. 

The King. But you have bad two Auguſtuses in Saxony ? 

Gellert. Accordingly, Saxony bas begun to make ſome 
progreſs. 

The King. Would you have an Auguſtus for all Germany ? 
Did you never go out of Saxony ? 

Gellert. | was, once, at Berlin, 


The King. You ſhould travel. 


Gellert, Health and fortune are neceſſary for ſuch a pur- 


pole. 
The King. What diſorder have you? Perhaps, it is that 


of all literary men. 

Gellert. Ves, ſire. 

The King. | had it, alſo. I'll cure you. You muſt uſe 
exerciſe, get on horſeback every _ and take rhubarb once 
a week, 

Gellert. Theſe remedies might reader me till worſe. If 
the horſe were too ſpirited, I could nat mount him; if he 
were ſick, I could not make him go on. 

The King. Well then ! ride in a carriage, 

Gellert. How am I to find the means! 

The King. That's true. This is what is always wanting 
to the German literati. Are not the times diſtreſsful ? 

Gellert. Oh | yes, fire! It were to be wiſhed that your 

majeſty would give peace to Germany! 

The King. How is that to be done? Do you not know that 
there are three againſt me? 
|  Gelliert, I know ancient better than modern hiſtory. 
De King, Which do you prefer, Homer or Virgil? 

Gellert. Homer is original. 

The Hing. But, Virgil is more poliſhed. 

Eellert. We are too far removed from the age of Homer 


to 


tc 


ce 


to 
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to form a ſound judgment of his language and his manners, 


I refer to Quintilian, who prefers Homer. 


The King, We mult not be ſlaves to the judgment of the 
ancients. | 

Gellert. Nor am I ſuch a ſlave: 1 only refer to them, when 
the remoteneſs of periods prevents me from judging for my- 
ſelf. 


Major Duintus, M. Gellert, has, alſo, written German 
letters, 


The King, Have you written, likewiſe, againſt the ſtyle of 
the bar ? 

Gellert. Yes, fire ! 

The King. But, why do not they change it? It is the very 
devil; they bring me whole ſheets of which I do not under- 
ſtand a word, 

Gellert. How ſhould I change it, then, if your majeſty can» 
not? You can give orders; [ have nothing to come forward 
with, except advice, 

The King. Can you repeat one of your fables by heart ? 

Gellert. J am afraid not. 

The King, Think a little, In the interim, I will take a 
few turns.——— Well! do you recollect one:! 

Gellert. Yes, ſire. 


Tur PAlxrER. A fable. 


A painter of Athens, who worked leſs for money than 
for honour, ſhewed a picture of Mars to a connoiſſeur, and 
deſired his opinion. I will tell you freely,” anſwered the 
connoiſſeur, ** that I find a fault in it. Artis too apparent.“ 
The painter produces many -reaſons in his defence. They 
diſpute, and the artiſt perſiſts in his vindication. In the 
mean time a young coxcomb enters. On the very firſt glance 
at the picture, he exclaims, „ Gracious heaven! what a 
; 10677 hag how admirably this foot is formed ! with 
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« what art are the nails expreſſed | the helmet! the ſhield 
« thearmour | What amazing execution pervades the whole! 
c Tt is Mars himſelf! he breathes!” At theſe words, the 
painter, bluſhing and confuſed, turns to the connoiſſeur : 
« Now,” ſays he, * I diſcover that you are in the right;“ and, 
as ſoon as the coxcomb departed, he effaced his picture. 

The King. And the moral ? 

Gellert. Here it is: 

& Should the connoiſſeur blame hrs writings, it is a bad 
e ſign; but if a coxcomb commends, obliterate them direcih.“ 
The King. That is pretty, very pretty | You have a certain 
elegance! I comprehend it perfectly; but, Gottſched ſhew- 
ed me a. tranſlation of Iphigenie, not a word of which I com- 
prehended. . They have, alſo, put into my hands * poetry 
of a Mr. Pietſch ; but, I threw it aſide. 

Gellert. I did the ſame, 

The King. If I remain here, come, often, to ſee me, and 
bring your fables : you ſhall read me ſome of them. 

Gellert. I do not know whether I read well; I am addict- 
ed to ſuch a ſinging, ſuch a provincial tone. 

The King. Ay, like the Sileſians: but you muſt read them 
yourſelf; they would loſe much of their beauty without this 
aſſiſtance. Let us go—Return ſoon. 


Yet, even after all this, Gellert never went near the Tg 
neither did the latter again ſend for him. When Gellert was 
gone, the king obſerved to his officers, * You may diſcover 
« a difference between this man and Gottſched :” and the 
next day, at table, he ſaid, This is the moſt reaſonable of 
& al] the German literati.“ 


(113) The following letter from Frederick to Jordan, in 
1743» is deſcriptive of the manner in which. this prince amu- 
5 ſed himſelf with the members of his familiar ſociety, A tur- 


. conceiving that he could ſave the king much money by 
ſub- 


for, he flies,” 
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ſubſtituting wooden cannon in the place of thoſe which he 
made uſe of, deſired Jordan to preſent an account of his pro- 
je& to the king ; and Jordan, with great ſimplicity, complied, 
Frederick anſwered thus : 


Whilſt you of wooden cannon dream, 
Let Afrolabet be Colin's theme. 

_ Whilſt He explores a Newton's curve, 
J from my ſongs ſhall never ſwerve 
But, gwly, ſtrike poeric fires 
From Grecian and Arabian lyres. 
Each to his ſphere regard muſt pay. 
Believe me ! *tis the wiſeſt way: 
And he may well rejoice at heart, 
Who, as he ought, performs his part. 


t do not ſay that you are not an excellent ſcribe, a library | 


« atlas, a jovial philoſopher, a terrible Grecian, a gallant en- 
« dowed with all the qualities poſſeſſed by the defunct aſs of 
„Lucian; I modeſtly confine myſelf to maintaining that 
« you are not a Melidor in artillery. In reading your letter, 
thought I ſhould have died with laughing. A turner 
« offers to make cannon, and addreſſes himſelf to Jordan. 
Take my advice, my friend; communicate this ſecret to no 
« perſon, Set the artiſt to work for your own arſenal, and, 
« on the firſt literary diſpute you get involved in, turn your 
heavy artillery againſt your adverſary, and cry out to him, 
*« Ultima ratio Jordani. * 

« I have been here ſome days, where I ſee nothing but 
« ramparts, hear nothing but muſquets, take my walk only 
«© in mines, and breathe nothing but ſulphur. What can 
« you expect from me, then, but a very martial letter? Yet 
« I till hope to find leſs turbulent pleaſures for you at Berlin, 
and to ſup gaily there, between cenas- Jordan and Pollio- 
Cæſarion. Adieu, my friend! Take time by the forelock z 


Fra I We 
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We might cite, alſo, ſeveral of his letters to Voltaire and 
others; but the following anecdotes will give ſome idea of 
his pleaſantries. 


A wcman . his opera, who was a great favourite, 
made her eſcape, in order to return to Italy. The perſons 
fent after her by Frederick came up with her on the frontier; 
of Tyrol, and Maria-Thereſa, who was then living, made no 
difficulty in reſtoring her. She was brought back to Potz- 
dam, and conducted into the king's chamber, who ſaid to 
her, Madam, why have you guitted me? The poor woman, 
half dead with fright, could not anſwer a ſingle word, but 
__ threw herſelf at the King's teet, Da nat be afraia,” obſery- 
ed Frederick, * only wiſhed to bid you adieu. Now you maj 
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The Jews once demanding the king's * to wear 
a fword, With all my heart, replied he, “on condition of 
te their wearing it on the right ſide.” 


A young ſtudent of divinity, who had but juſt quitted the 
univerſity, preſenting himſelf to the king for a place of im- 
portance then vacant, Frederick wrote at the bottom of his 
requeſt, ** Hold you unto Jericho, until your beard be come, and 
then you ſhall return.“ 


A rich eceleſiaſtic aſked the king for a conſiderable tract of 
land for the purpoſe of ſettling coloniſts, offering to make 
them labour under his own inſpection. At the back of his 
petition, Frederick wrote, 


Through various lands Saint Paul the goſpel 1 ; 
But, of colonization never thought. 


The reader will find many other ſtrokes of Frederick's 
pleaſantry in the anecdotes collected at the end of this vo- 
lume, 


(141) We 
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* 

ind (114) We ſhall fee that he encouraged the jokes made 
| of upon them, and even furniſhed the plan of a work criticiſing 
their memoirs. When he ſent for them, it was frequently 
to laugh at their expence, He called one his Monteſquieu ; 
another, his D'Alembert; a third, his Fontenelle ; for which 
the honeſt academicians made profound reverences, and re- 
peated theſe fine compliments on their return to Berlin: 
while he was laughing within himſelf at their credulity, and 
applauding his own addreſs in playing them off, 


(115) Frederick had ſpies for every claſs of citizens. His 
generals gave him an account of the adventures of the mili- 
tary ; his friends the wits made him laugh at the expence of 
niniſters, counſellors, and academicians; and his laqueys, 
valets de chambre, and academicians, at that of other indi- 
viduals, The latter, eſpecially, gave him an account of 
literary news, and decided, in a curious manner, on works 
and authors. Every perſon a little acquainted with the ſe- 
cret anecdotes of Berlin, knows that an academician was 
often introduced, during the night, into the king's chamber, 
by a private ſtair-caſe, His department was the royal family, 
and he gave the king an account of every thing that did or 
did not paſs. On ſeeing the king not likely to live, he 
thought it prudent to demand permiſſion to retire, which he 
obtained. In leaving the country he boaſted of the part he 
act of WW had played under Frederick, and expreſſed his apprehenſions 
make WI of being ſeverely treated by his ſucceſſor, 


of his a 5 . 

(116) The abbe Pernetti was an Ex- Benedictine. He had 
; written a work on phyſiognomies, which induced Frederick to 
invite him into his ſervice, He has tranſlated Schwidenbourg's 
Ack myſtic Reveries into French, | 


* 

his vo- (117) Towards the laſt years of Frederick's reign, a 

Frenchman, employed in his ſervice, thought proper to de- 
| mand 


„6 


mand permiſſion to withdraw, and obtained it 5 but, not 


meeting with the ſucceſs he looked for in France, he ſhortly 


after wrote to the king, begging to be reinſtated ; but Fre. 
derick, who did not like to be trifled with, let him remain at 
Paris. 

There is a man in the po/i-office of a town in denen 
who was an academician at Berlin; nor does he fail to aſſume 
ſome conſequence, by making a parade of this brilliant title. 


A wit one day ſaid to him, ** You have not greatly changed 


c conditions; you were jornay a man OF letters, and now you 
©< ore a man WITH letters.” | 

Another Swiſs academician of Berlin ſtood candidate for 
the place of a ſort of macebearer, who wears the livery of the 
ſtate in his little republic, but, not ſucceeding, was obliged 
to remain at Berlin. Several others are in great want. 


(118) The perpetual ſecretary, Monſieur W....... whom 
Frederick pleaſantly called the Monteſquieu of Germany, 
and B..... who merited more indulgence, are criticiſed | in this 
pamphlet, 


(119) Frederick took the opportunity of a work entitled 
« The Rural Nights,” ſent him by the author, to anſwer 
him as follows : 
« Your Rural Nights” have been well received, and J 
& thank you for the copy you have ſent me. But I ſhould 
e wiſh that as a good grammarian you would employ your 
« leiſure in a work calculated to avoid and correct the defeds if 
&« the French ſiyle, which appears daily to degenerate and fall 
« off from that purity which conſtitutes is chief ornament, 
4% Kc. 
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The next day the _ received the following plan in the 
king's own writing: 

« I could wiſh that rules for ſtyle were given by way of 
« analyſis, beginning by ideas, ſhewing how they are formed 
« and combined together, 

From ideas you ſhould paſs to the decompoſition of pe- 

« riods and phraſes, and ſhew how their different parts act 
upon each other, 
« When you ſhall have given ſeveral exerciſes of this na- 
« ture, on ideas and periods, it will be much eaſier to ſeize the 
«rules of ſtyle and compoſition, as the progreſs would then 
be from the known to the unknown. 

« In order to render this work complete, and proper to cor- 
rect the bad ſtyle which has introduced itſelf among ſome 
* of the writers of the French colony, and into the memoirs 
" of the academy, you muſt ſtrictly inveſtigate all the new 
productions, aſſigning its merits to each of them, without 
b excepting any one. 

« This, in my opinion, will be the beſt method of rectify ing 
" the ſtyle of theſe n, which every day degenerates 
* more and more, 


« F 9 


The author extended the king's plan, and, having ſent him 
the firſt ſheets of his work, received the following anſwer: 


&« The king is highly ſatisfied with the firſt number of the 
theoretical and practical courſe of the French language 
* and literature, addreſſed to him by profeſſor de Laveaux. 
„However vaſt the plan of this periodical work may be, 
© his majeſty applauds it, &c. 


© FREDERICK. 
“Berlin, 29th of December, 1783.“ 


All the numbers of this work were received with equal 
Yprobation, The king added, on receiving the fourth num- 
ber, 
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ber, “ It only remains to be wiſhed that this work may contribu; 
46 f0 hinder the decline of a language, which, after becoming uni. 
« verſal in Europe, well deſerves to be carried to the degree if 
et perfection of which it is ſuſcepteble 3” and, on receiving the 71th 
number, he wrote as follows, „It is to be wiſhed that your 
« [abours may contribute to purify the French flyle ſo greatly neg- 
« lefted in our days.” | 


Attempts being made to harraſs the author by cenſures, it 
was reported that he intended diſcontinuing the publication, 
on which the king wrote to him, thus: 


e You do well to continue your theoretical and practical 
« courle of the French language and literature. I found your 
te third number with your letter of yeſterday. I thank you 
for this attention, and pray God, &c. &c. 


© FREDERICK, 
* Potzdam, gth of * 1784.” | 


Since the death of Frederick, the author has thought proper 
to decline a work which created him ſo many enemies. 


(120) Letter from M. Merian, Director of the Claſs of Bell 
Lettres of the Academy of Berlin, to Profe go de Laveaus, 
« SIR, . | 
*The king deſires you to examine, as far as concerns 
4 the language and ſtyle, the work annexed, and orders me to 
5 report to him the reſult of your examination : which ! 
6 ſhall do very fairhfully, and in ſuch a way as you your- 
4 ſelf ſhall dictate. . I have the honour to I the moſt 
$6 perfect conſideration, &c. | 
% MERIAN. 
« Berlin, 8th of January, 1785.“ 424 


(121) The memoir of the miniſter criticiſed by the ling 
inder, was read to the academy in 1784. The year follow- 


ing, 


ente! 
d 
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ute Wing, the miniſter, in ſpeaking of this criticiſm, in his new 
mi. WY nemoir, faid, I baue been juſtified by all unprejudiced perſons 
rf in a ſati act orꝝ manner, beth with refpetT to flyleand fub/lance:” 
2h Noe, in the laſt volume of the new memoirs of the academy, 
our Wh bis memoir has been reprinted, and every fault, pointed out 
100 typroteflor de Laveaux, corrected. —[ See new Memoirs of the 
deademy of 1782, quarto, pages 435, &c. and compare them 
vith the fame memoir in octavo, printed by Decker in 
184} whe es Phy ch 


(122) On the 2oth of April, 1784, the chamber of juſtice 
:ntenced an academician, a Frenchman by birth, to a fine 
ind honorary indemnification towards a man who was his 
ſociate in a ſoap manuſattory, tor having treated his part- 
ter as a malotru and coguin (low miſcreant), and the chamber, 
n aſſigning their reaſons for this judgment, declare that they 
an pay no attention to the explication of theſe terms as 
ven by the academician, but adhere to the definition of the 
oper adionary of the French academy, which ſays, at the word 


meant to be ſignified, at the ſame time, a miſerable perſon, 


Belles WE": Noven,ill-made, i!]-built; and, at the word coguin, that it 

2 i ſynonimous with Ina ve, raſcal, an infamous fellow, a cou- 
q ard, Oe. . 

cerns 


me to (123) A conteſtation of civility took place between the 
ich 1 {Wocror and the king, on the point of precedence, The 
your- Nero wanted Frederick 10 go firſt, and the latter turning 
moſt 
td, ſaying, 07 fire! M you begin to manœuure, I muſt 
Au. e way to you, and go where you think proper.“ 

= (124) This ſatirical romance was not ſubmitted to the 
| ns Near, notwithſtanding the eſtabliſned law; and the cenſor, 
0110W- 


ing, perſon 


naltruv, © Tt is a term of injury and contempt, by which is 


out to do the honours to the emperor, Joſeph took the 


Mo did not chuſe to relinquiſh his rights, was probably the 


„ this; great advantages may be made by it.” 
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perſon who ſtirred up this affair. When the work waz 
preſented to him for a ſecond impreſſion, he read it, and 
_ replied, that, ſo far from finding any thing to retrench, he 

conſidered it as an ingenious fatire on the manners of the age. 
This ſtroke does not ill paint the degree to which the liberty 
of the preſs was carried at Berlin. Frederick often declared, 
that it was his intention to tolerate a perfect liberty of 
thinking and writing in bis dominions. 1f there were ſome 
exceptions, they only reſpected politics, and a few individuals 
whom he wiſhed not to have perſecuted. It is recorded that 
a foreign bookſeller tranſmitted to him one day a manuſcript 
ſatire againſt himſelf, leaving it to his option to ſuppreſs it 
in hopes of being rewarded for his zeal ; but Frederick ſent 
for a bookſeller of Berlin, ſaying to him, „ There, print 


When profeſſor de Laveaux ſaw the king very ill, ap- 
prehending that he might one day be called upon to pay th: 
reckoning for the bottle of champaign, he r retired 


to Stougard, 


0 125) Letter from MH. de Voltaire to the King of Pruſſia. 
&« Ferney, iſt of February, 1773. 
„ SIRE, 

„have thanked you for your porcelain : the king, m 
& maſter, has not handſomer, nor has he ſent me an). 
« But J am ſtill more thankful for what you take from me 
e than grateful for what you give me. You cut off iro 
<< me, by a ſtroke of the pen, nine years, in your laſt letter 
« Never did our comptroller-general of finances operate 
« greater change. Your majeſty is ſo good as to pay me 
« compliment on my ſeventieth year. Thus are kings a 
« ways impoſed upon. I am ſeventy-nine, with your pe 
« miffion, and very ſoon eighty. I ſhall not, therefore, {cs 


« what I have ſo * wiſhed, the deſtiruction of tht 
6 villainot 


et 


66 


c 
10 
10 


10 
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Peor Paris, now, no more ſupplies 
Her literary merchandiſe, 
Renounc'd is ev'ry learned name; 
Each brilliant work of endleſs fame. 
Books, Almanacs and Mercuries riſe 
In vain to meet a reader's eyes. 
Aſide are folios, pamphlets toſt, 
And in yeur mind their value's loſt ! 
Can my diſcerning friend explain 


Why ſuch indifference ſhould reign ? 


Alas ! You fear each proſp'rous time 

Has flown, for good, from Gallia's clime ; 
And that our ancient riches yield 

To Want their now deſerted field. 

Yet, Learn our talents more to prize l 
View the rich ſource from whence they riſe ! 
Behold us opulent and great ! 
(Extravagance can funds create) 

I entertain no ſanguine hope 

That Abbe Savatier, whoſe ſcope 

Of eloquence, ſublime and bright, 

At once brings ſuccour and delight, 

Can teach us nobly to aſpire, 

Or even draw us from the mire, 

In which, by ſhoals of ſcribblers caſt, 

We toſs and flounder, to the laſt. 

Taſte vaniſhes, and Sameneſs palls. 

The mind for vary ing pleaſures calls. 


447 
ce villainous Turks, who ſhut up our women, and do not 
« cultivate the fine arts. | 

« You will not, then, replace Thiriot, your endes houſe 
« hiſtoriographer ? He acquitted himſelf wonderfully well of 
« this employment ; he knew by heart the few good verſes 
« and the infinite number of bad ones circulated in Paris, 
He was a man very neceſſary to the ſtate. 


We, 


— 
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| We, for Melpomene, afford eve - 20 DI 
Some ill -compatted bits of wry Lala n 

Which, meant at left to form a ſage, 

: Revive not the Athenian age. 

3 criticiſe, we ſtill Ferſit; 
Nor e'er from printing can deſiſt. 
Tadtics, conjoin'd with Muſic's art, 

From the amphibious preſſes flart. 
We learn, midſt thoughts upon finance, 
How well an Op'ra girl can dance, Ms 
Th Academy Provincial tries 
To make the World by method wiſe ; 55 
And calculates the means to find 
For ſtamping Genius on the mind. 
An Author, ſhortly, will produce 
The hiſt'ry (fam'd for depth and uſe) 
Of Apes who, at the fairs, make ſport; 
And Apes who play their tricks at court. 
Perhaps, with this, where learning ſhines 
Some force of ridicule combines, 
Vet, where, in military pride 
The Viſtula brings up her tide, 
I, multitudes, with pain, ſurvey 
Who never paſs a time ſo gay.” 


(126) Latter from Frederick to M. & Alembert, afiir a 
Illneſs, 
« For this once, my dear friend, I may bleſs my ſtars; 

c and, if you love me, you have ſome reaſon to rejoice at 
my lucky eſcape from death. The gout has made fourteen 
& vigorous attempts on me, and no ſmall conſtancy and 
ce ſtrength were neceſſary to reſiſt ſo many attacks, I te- 
vive, in fine, for myſelf, my people, my friends, and a 
& little, likewiſe, for the ſciences; but I muſt tell you, that 
«© the wretched jumble which you ſent to me +++ 
« has As. diſguſted me in the reading. I am old, and 

6 trifles 
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« trifles no longer become me. I love the ſolid, and, could 
« become young again, I would divorce myſelf from the 
« French, and range on the fide of the Engliſh and the 
« Germans, I baye ſeen many things, my dear D*Alembert; 
« | have lived long enough to obſerve the ſoldiers of the Pope 
« wear my uniform, the Jeſuits chuſe me for their general, 
«and Voltaire write like an old woman. I have no news 
to give you. As a philoſopher, you do not trouble your- 
e ſelf about politics, and my academy is too ſtupid to afford 
«you any thing intereſting. I have juſt declared freſh war 
with Jaw-ſuits, and I ſhould be prouder than Perſeus, if, 
«at the end of my career, I could deſtroy the cabal of that 
hundred headed monſter, 3 

% You have a very good king, my dear D' Alembert, and 
« I congratulate you on it with all my heart. A wiſe and 
« virtuous king is more formidable than a prince who is en- 
* dued only with courage. I hope to ſee you here next 
« ſpring. I am, &c.” - 


As a proof that French literature did not merit the con- 
tempt in which Frederick ſeemed to hold it, it till poſſeſſed 
a D'Alembert. Frederick thought the memoirs of his aca- 
demy contained only nonſenſe; what motive had he, then, 
tor changing in ſavour of the Germans, while he deſpiſed 
his academy, which was in general compoſed of Germans: 
Frederick was then old. If D'Alembert ſent him The 
Marriage of Figaro, or other trifles of that nature, I can rea- 
dily conceive that there was nothing amuſing in them. But, 
Is a nation to be judged from ſuch wretched productions ? 
| ſhall be anſwered, that all Paris crowded to this piece. 
Very true; every perſon ran after “ The Beaten Parties pay 
* the Scores, and Ferom Pointu, What muſt we conclude. 
tom thence, but that there are certain circumſtances, and 
certain intrigues, that ſet all parſs in motion on one fide 
tather than the other. When we every day ſee the maſter- 
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pieces of Racine and Moliere, is it aſtoniſhing that we ſhould 
ſometimes go to laugh at puppet-ſhews ? But, let us have a 
little patience; if taſte be not totally loſt among the French, 
theſe pieces will float upon the ſurface, they will not be for- 
gotten ; but if, in ten years time, you are aſked, . hat was 
Ferom Pointu, and ©* The Beaten Parties pay the Scores,” &c. 
&c.? conclude that the nation has not loſt its taſte, nor has 
it been corrupted. Nay, even at this moment, enquire of 
every man of letters and taſte in France, what is their opi- 
nion of theſe modern productions. 


(227) Were 1 to name here many of theſe members, they | 


would appear as unknown as thoſe of the ſelf. created ſocieties 
_ of little towns compoled only of the mayor, the recorder, a 
reverend father of the Capuchins, and other literati of the 
ſame ſtamp. Frederick never admitted into his ſociety what 
may be preciſely denominated a man of genius. Poets were 
particularly excluded; nor can we quote a good verſe made 
by an academician of Berlin who was not a foreign member. 


(1x28) In ſeveral pamphlets M. de Hertnberg has given a 
very minute hiſtory of his correſpondence with the king 
upon this ſubject : 


« M. de Hertzberg again tried, during his reſidence at 
Sans Sue, to make the king read a fmall German work 
of M. Nicolai, on the beautiful, 


„The king ſent him back the little book, with this 
ce anſwer : 


& This is more paſſable than what I read e but, 

40 in two pages, I have found two ſaults. The brennende 

„ wangen (burning cheeks) may take place with a man 

< tranſported with rage, or overtaken with wine; but here 

& it is a falſe epithet, by no means ſuited to a prince who is 
* rejoicing, I am tao fincere to applaud ſuch faults, 

| | „ FREDERICK.” 
4 (129) This 


* 
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(129) This may be ſeen in the letter from M. de Hertz- 
berg to the king, printed in the. pamphlet intitled H/ 
tory of the Diſſertation on German Literature, publiſhed at 
Berlin in 1780, page 1. 


(1309) Many Germans have laughed at the vowels which 
the king wiſhed to add to the terminations of the verbs in 
en, pretending that ſagena, gebena, and nehmena, would be as 


ridiculous in German, as to ſubſtitute in French ſona for ſon, 


ima for ton, ſonta tor ſont ; for the naſal ſyllables are ftill 
more diſagreeable in the French language than the termi- 
nations in en in the German, On, mon, ton, ſon, en, an, do 
not give us very muſical tones. What, on the contrary, 
ay the Germans and foreigners who are well acquainted 
with their language,) can be ſofter than the terminations of 
lieben, ſagen, nehmen, geben, and all the others of the ſame 
kind. Frederick obſerved one day to Gottſched, in ſpeaking 
of the German, „What an intolerably hard word is that 
« nebenbuhler ! dwelling on the penultima. Gottſched re- 
plied, „What an agreeable word is entendement“ affecting 
to pronounce it through the noſe. 

Was the king right in holding up the ſtyle of Tacitus for 
a model, and in pretending, that, to avoid prolixity, the 
Germans ſhould imitate authors whoſe fyle is ſententtous © 
Some Germans, who deſerve to be placed among the Jearned 
men of the nation, maintain, that, were this the caſe, their 
authors would fall into Sa by avoiding Charybdis. The 
ſententious ſtyle (ſay they) is exaQly what is the moſt con- 
demned in that hiſtorian, and never will that ſtyle be ad- 
mitted but in ſuch works as the Thoughts on Rochefoucault, 
Preciſion and clearneſs are neceſſary in ſtyle, and Tacitus is 
ſtequently obſcure, 

Some time after the king's pamphlet made its appearance, 
a young Swiſs, called Muller, who has written the hiſtory of 
his countrymen, intirely in the ſtyle of Tacitus, came to 


Gg 2 Berlin, 
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Berlin, conceiving his fortune to be made. Frederick (aw 
him two or three times, received his work, and ſuffercd him 
to take bis departure. He then repaired to Caſſel, where the 

landgrave of Heſſe made him a member of his academy, 


(131) This ſingular man refuſed to lend the prince royal, 
for a few days, a manuſcript of Froiſſart, which happened 
to be in a library under his direction, unleſs the prince would 
ſign a note, promiſing to reſtore it ſve maculis et raſuris, 
Another perſon of diſtinction, aſking him to lend him the 
Evangelia Apacripha, Arletius ſent back his note after 
writing under it, You mult ſpell it Apocrypha 3” nor did 
he ſend the book till he had changed the i into a y. 


(132) When Frederick converſed with Garve, the reſult 


was, that the ſureſt method of facilitating the progreſs of 1 
knowledge and the ſciences among the Germans would be 85 
by obliging youth to apply more to the reading of Greek and 12 


Latin authors, and, for that purpoſe, to have ſuch books 
more ably tranſlated, It was in one of theſe converſations 
that Frederick ordered this learned man to tranſlate the 
Offices of Cicero, of which he acquitted himſelf with great 
ſucceſs, adding learned notes, containing a complete expo- 
fition of the philoſophy of the ancients. 


(133) See the work intitled “ The Man of Forty 
« Crowns,” under the head of A good ſupper at M. Andres. 
It appears, from this paſſage, that M. Denina, who muſt 
then have been very young, had taken upon him to criticiſe 
the Spirit of Laws, and to manifeſt a violent hatred and pre- 
judice againſt the French nation. This ſevere paſſage of 
Voltaire apparently rendered that hatred implacable, and he 


ſoon diſplayed it in his pamphlet, 


(134) A few paſlages extracted from the critical letters. ol 
h . the 
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the abbé will ſhew us the motives which engendered this 
pamphlet. He ſays, ina letter to the marquis de Luccheſini, 
« could wiſh that this work, „ The Viciffitudes of Li- 
« terature,” new modelled and augmented as you have ſeen, 
te might have a ſucceſs proportionate to the firſt ſketch, I 
« was, at that time, far from poſſeſſing all the knowledge I 
ic have ſince endeavoured to acquire; yet, would you believe 
«it, it is only from this little eſſay that I have had the honour 
« of being named in the Grand Diplomatic Dictionary, under 
« the word Italy. The Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Italy, 
« nevertheleſs, had already appeared tranſlated into French, 


« and been reported, with many commendations, in five or ſix 


« different French pcriodical works. ., . .. The Revolutions 
«of Italy had much more connection with a diplomatic 
« dictionary than the © Vicifſitudes of Literature.” But the 
« article Italy was completed before the editor knew any thing 
«of a work reſpecting it. Mybattle is over,” ſaid Vertot. 
« How often have I reflected that the celebrity of authers greatly 
depends on chance! We here diſcover that what hurts the 
abbe is, that chance has prevented him from becoming cele- 
brated. In another place, he obſerves, ſpeaking of the 
French, © Theſe gentlemen, when they mention authors 
«* who are not their own countrymen, always paſs them 
e lightly by, after the remark that He is not known, or, he 
« 1s only known in his own country. Why do they force us to 
« perceive their ignorance by telling us ſo lightly, when ſo many 
authors and artiſts are in queſtion, that they are unknown,” 
According to the abbe, the French are a ſet of ignorant men, 
becauſe they do not know him. But what does he complain 
of ? Has not Voltaire made him perfectly well known in the 
paſſage above alluded to? Another phraſe, ſtill better, ex- 
preſſes the abbe's motives: Jin I am aſted what the French 
gave done to me, I am tempted ta reply, in the name of other 
« nations, what an Athenian anſwered to Ariſtides, who aſte1 
him, hat has Ariſtides done, that thou ſhoulaſti condemn 

G g 3 * him 


i* 
* 
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| * : | 
him to baniſhment ?” ds not like,” rejoined the Athenian, 
de that he ſhould be called The Juſt, in preference to every other 
& perſon ! And further on, “Shall we conſent to look on, and 


ce »atiently ſuffer France alone to give her books to all the reft if 


« Europe; that nething but her language ſball be ſpoken ; that the 
&« literary productions of other nations ſhall have no currency nor 
reputation but in as much as they happen to be known in France, 
« and ſome Frenchman ventures to tranſlate them? I hat they ſay 
« of themſclues, and of other nations, is ſpread every where abroad, 
t and what her nations fay of 10 is known only in a fay 
c provinces. 


This may ſuffice to give ſome idea of the ſpirit and judg- 
ment of this philoſopher. | | 


(135) The abbe ſays, in an advertiſement, “If any cir- 
ei cumftance may have concurred in giving me the notion of 
© treating on this ſubject, I venture to aſſert that it is the 
© converſation of a philoſophic monarch, who appeared to 
cc me to have the ſame idea of Spain with that I had formed 
«in compoſing my work on the Viciflitudes of Liters 
e ture, &. | 


(. 36) The perſons of merit, in general, who aſfliſted at 
this aſſembly, were ſhocked at the liberties which the abbc 
took with France, He ſent his work to Frederick ; but 
that prince, who uſually replied to every thing in twenty- 
four hours, left his letter ten days without an anſwer, and, 
in this letter, mentioned only his work on the © Viiciflitudes 
« of Literature,” which Denina had dedicated to him ſome 
time before. Your reſearches into the revolutions of litera- 
ce ture, obſerved F ee, &« have already been ſo approved 
« of ty connoiſſeurs, as to promiſe you the ſame ſucceſs in conti- 
e nuing them,” A Gaſcoom could not have given a better 
anſwer, 


(137) We 
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(137) We cannot, however, take upon us to ſay as much 


of the comte de Hertzberg, to whom the abbe's pamphlets 
are dedicated; nor of M. Dohm, a German civilian ; nor of 


the marquis de Luccheſini, an Italian, and a favourite of 


Frederick towards the end of his life; nor of ſome other 
Italians, to whom he addrefled theſe letters: but we can aſ- 
ſert it of the count dEſterno, the count de Mirabeau, M. de 
Launay, and others, who expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at 
ſeeing their names in this pamphlet. | 


(138) When the abbe Raynal came to Berlin, Frederick 
deſired to ſee him, and revenged himſelf for a little ſtroke 
in a paſſage of the hiſtory of both the Indies, where he is 
not ſpared, The king talked to him of his hiſtory of the 
Stadtholderate, and of his hiſtorical memoirs, affecting not 
to ſay a word of his hiſtory of the Indies. The abbe, upon 
this occaſion, ſaid, „Sire, I have written other works." 
« ] know nothing of them,” replied Frederick, and ſpoke of 
ſomething elſe. It is alledged, that the abbé would not 
have refuſed the place of preſident of the academy, if offered 
him; and Frederick was ſounded on the ſubject, but he 
would not hear of the propoſition. Beſides that, it was at 
this moment that the conſpiracy againſt French literature 
was in its full force, and the Signori ſoon ſet all their ma- 
chines in motion with the king, now become an old man. 
Frederick wrote a letter to D'Alembert, wherein he ſays the 
handſomeſt things in the world of abbe Raynal ; but in his 
little ſuppers he was treated as viſionary and a declaimer. 

During the abbe's refidence at Berlin, an academician, 
who had familiar acceſs to him, printed the moſt infamous 
ſatire againſt this reſpectable old man. Raynal ſaid, one 
day, when ſpeaking of theſe academicians, ** Theſe fellows 
s are not good enough to be correctors of the preſs.” 


(139) We know the nature of the challenge ſent by 
Gg 4 . Maupertuis 
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Maupertuis to Voltaire at Leipſic. He had it printed, with 
the following introduction, which Frederick approved and 
ſigned with his royal hand: 


&« [t has became neceſlary to publiſh this letter, which, in 
* the ordinary courſe of things, would have remained 2 
« ſecret, as M. de Voltaire has circulated mutilated and im- 
<< perfect extracts. M. de Voltaire declared, under his own 
& hand, that he had depoſited this letter in the care of the 
& magiſtrates of Leipſic. It is ſurpriſing, that, in this affair, 
e the poet ſhould have dared to addreſs magiſtrates, whole pre- 
& ſence muſt always be formidable to /:bell:/ts. 

6 Seen and approved, 
c FREDERICK,” 


It is with pain we fee the great Frederick become a party 
concerned in all theſe bickerings, and ſet his name to 
writings of this nature; after extolling this poet to the ſbies ; 

after mating him cor rec his works ; after laughing at theſe pre- 
tended libels, and himſelf venturing upon ſo many pleaſantries, 
which may be called /ibels, if AKAKIA be a libel, Have 
kings, only, then, the excluſive privilege of laughing ? 


(140) Verſes on the Exiflence of God, compaſed by Frederick © 
few Tears befire his Death. 


Ux DE? Ve: Quo? 
Whence come I? Where am #? Whither do I go? 


Of this Montaigne does ignorance profeſs : 
And, here, my want of knowledge is not leſs. 
Conſult the learned , . You conſult in vain : 
The darken'd maze they never can explain, 
Can 7, when philoſophic efforts fail, 
Expect to raiſe th? impenetrable veil ? 
I, who fo late th' inhabitant of Earth, 
Receiv'd (thus will'd Necefity 1) my birth, . . . 


This 


This 
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This Being, then, of courſe, exits : was fram'd, 
As now, ſo from the firſt; and, ſometimes, nam d 


Matter; as often, Spirit. All agree, 


If not the one, it muff the other be, 

Th' aſtoniſh'd and humiliated mind, 

Midſt errors, feels her faculties confin'd : » 

And, yet, through will, perception, thought, She flows ; 
Intent ſome end from action to propoſe. 

Can you believe that Gop, creating Man, 
H1iMSELF all pow'r, could act without a plan? 

Or that Omniſcience does not reſide 

In Him who ae with knowledge has ſupplied ? 
But, you obſerve, when plagues and wars are near, 
And phyſical and moral ills appear, 

When thirſt and hunger, gout and ſtone, contend 
Which ſhall accelerate ſome Mortal's end, | 
When hurricanes, with thunder, lightning, hail, 
In dreadful union, blaſt where they aſſail, 

When earthquakes, with a depredating rage, 
Againſt a miſerable land engage, 

When poiſons kill, and the Volcano's fire 

Burſts, like the flames of Heay'n's avenging ire, 
Are theſe the gifts, or, rather, theſe the woes, 

« Which, on his children, Gov fo oft beſtows? .., . 
Ah! Ceaſe th! AL MIG HT 's wiſdom to impeach ! 
Theſe points are far beyond thy feeble reach ! 
Proud Man! thy curioſity contain! 

Revolting Atom! all thy /earch is vain ! 

The Dir v, that tis might fruitleſs prove, 

Has fix'd a barrier which thou canſt not move, 
Perhaps, to make the pride of reaſon ſhrink, 

Nor boaſt of pow'rs that, once, could ju/tly think, 


(When, as they ſought for op'ning gleams of light, 


Some rays of truth have darted on the fight) 
Millions of ſyſtems through their duties flow 
Which finite human minds muſt never know. 
| Should 
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Should the Car a Tor to his erearure's eyes 
Bid theories of all his works ariſe ? 
Midſt mental imbecillity, would Max 
The operations of his MAK EA ſcan? 


Inflam'd with arrogance atrocious, ſay 


That HE. hond all his fecret means diſplay; 
Leſt if ux fail'd each action to unfold, | 
We might not rev'rence thoſe which we behold ? 


From whence ſprings Evil ? Though for ever view'd; 
For ever does its cauſe the ſearch elude. 

What follows, ben? Alas! my baffled mind 
Remains within it's narrow ſphere confin'd. 
Who thinks blind matter is the great firſ? Cauſe 
Of theſe effects, a wild conclufion draws. 
Ab/urdity's inexplicable maze 

Is all that, here, my reas'ning pow'r ſurveys. 
Reſtrain'd to choice, which point ſhall I receive? 
Abſurdity what mortal can believe ? 

1, only keep what's difficult in view; 

And leave the whole abſurdity to you. 


We ſhall preſent our readers with another copy of verſc: 
little known, compoſed by Frederick in his beſt days, and 


which are tranſcribed from the original, as they came out of 


the king's hands. They will enable the reader to judge of 
the actual nature, power and extent of the poetical talents 
of this prince. 


Epiſtle from Frederick 1 L. to the Count de Hoditz, at Reſwald. 


At vulgar prejudice you, wiſely, ſmile : 


How ſtrange, that, for the higheſt circles born, 
You can deſert the courts you ſhould adorn ! 
Avoid their ſnares, though in the bloom of youth, 
And ſeek, in ſhades, the avenues to truth 

Free from thoſe errors which the herd beguile 


rerſes 
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Wich laughter, mercenary fools behold, 
Who, fondly, ſwell their uſeleſs heaps of yo? 
Nor leſs, with pointed ridicule, deride 
Thoſe ideots who, the willing ſlaves of pride, 
Enjoy the varying ſplendor of attire, 

And, moſt of all, their lovely ſelves admire : 


Or ſuch as, martyrs to a reſtleſs mind, 


Vain of their grandeur, and to ſchemes inclin'd, 
Their miſapplied abilities exhauſt, 

Whilſt in th* ambitious toil ſucceſs is loſt. 

Againſt the preſent ſtill let theſe complain, 

And from the future hope amends to gain: 

Your prudence ſhall th* envenom'd draught refuſe, 
And the pure cup of virtuous reaſon chuſe, 


They reach the point who happineſs obtain. 
A wild chimera Pride purſues in vain. 
Say, could it anſwer any godlike end, 

If, forty years, permitted to attend, 

Chief ſervant at the Turkiſh Sultan's fide, 
Who, as he dropt, or reaſſum'd the pride 


Of ſtate imperial, by zhee was dreſt 


In ſplendid robes and gaily-glitt'ring veſt ; 
By thee, Grand Chamberlain ! was unattir'd, 
When to his lov'd Seraglio he retir'd ? 

How fine near thrones and diadems to wait ! 
How finer far an independent State |! 

Thus, your premeditated choice ſecures 

That bleſſed Freedom which no Pomp allures. 


Without parade, to Nature cloſe ally'd ; 

Nor taking Epicurus for a guide, 

Roſwald, your heritage, before your eyes, 

Shall, ſoon, a new Circzan palace riſe. 

This alter'd ſeat, once totally unknown, 

Improv'd by yon, is celebrated grown. 

No more the dreary dungeon it appears, 

Scarce bearable but for the weight of years. 

TT a Th” abode 
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Th” abode becomes divine. Th' aſtomſh'd fight 
A thoufand variegated charms delight. 

Could Taſſo, or could Arioſto view 

Such heav'nly ſcenes, they'd give the palm to I 5. 


There, of enchantments the advancing fate 
Does prodigy on prodigy create. | 


All breathes ; all lives; tis animation all! 


Your ſpells into exiſtence beauties call! 


Aſtoniſh' d, in the cryſtal ſprings, we ſee 


If *midit thoſe forms abſurd of pious zeal _ 


The trace of an oracular decree. 
Nature is glad your orders to obey, 


And bends her faireſt works beneath your ſway. 


Whilſt walking, we the pleaſing converſe hold, 


Some metamorphos'd form our eyes behold : 
When Daphne, ſwifter than the bounding ſteed, 


Almoſt outſtrips Apollo's eager ſpeed, 

The baffled God, inſtead of female charms, 
Enfolds the ſpreading laurel in his arms. 
Rinaldo in Armida's courts I view: 


And, here, the fabled Gods whom Ovid drew : 


Diana, Pallas, and the Paphian Queen 
With Pluto, Mars and Jupiter are ſeen. 


Theſe only living in poetic codes, 
Have made your hallow'd groves their bleſt abodes, 
And, in the Fanes your Genius has deſign'd 


Their ancient, conſecrated altars find; 


Here, with the Worſhippers, the Pontiffs join, 
And lead the Victim to the blazing ſhrine ; 
Brandiſh aloft the immolating knife, 


And then, deprive the votive beaſt of life; 


Pray for good omens from the ſacrifice, 
Whilſt the blood drops, and clouds of incenſe tile, 
And, here, may unprophan'd each altar ſmoke |! 


Here, gorgeous Prieſts their Deities invoke ! 


What joy the ſhade of Symmachus would feel, 


(The 


The 
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(The countleſs number of Devotion's games) 
Which man's credulity and craft proclaims, 
He, by your art to wender-working prone, 
Could view the reſurrection of his own |! 


Vet, pleas'd with fables, Chrifian You remain; 


Nor give True Faith alarming cauſe of pain, 
Although a race of Pigmies you create. . 

When viſiting this Lilipatian State, 

I thought myſelf, by ſome ſtrange magic hurl'd, 
With Gulliver, into a dwindled world. 

I /em'd a Giant, all my bulk increas'd, 
Typhœus, or Enceladus, at leaſt. | 


Towns by their ſyſtems of proportion roſe, 


And not a Steeple ſoar'd above my noſe. 

Thus Virgil's Muſe an infant Carthage drew, 
Where to the work the buſy thouſands flew, 

And rear'd the wall, when Dido mark'd the ſpot. 


For our delight more charms you ftill allot : 
Voices and inſtruments of ſweeteſt ſound, 
The pleaſure changing, through the woods reſound. 


Thus, moſt, when with varieties combin'd, 


Amuſements prove ſeductive to the mind. 

Now, Operas, now Tragedies advance, 
Then Comedies - next Pantomimes and dance. 
Alternate, each, with the contraſting ſcene 
Hides uniformity's diſguſting mien. 


Can I the Actreſſes forbear to name, 

Not Novices, though Veſtalt round the flame, 
Who, with a whole artillery of charms, 
Make Honour fink, a captive in their arms ? 


In this Seraglia is the beauteous Band 4 


Who play their parts, obedient to command: 


True to their Sultan, they, with love and awe, 
Make both his pleaſure and his will a law. 
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To jou, dear Hoditz, is this Sultan known. . . 
All theſe Elyfian manſions are his own. 
Exhauſtleſs and RAY Genius | . 


Thus, all your days through ol rous moments glide, 


With Loves and Joys ſtill ſmiling at your ſide. 


Within your gardens, when departing Eve 


To Night, reluctant, does the ſceptre leave, 


The ſable Queen, whilſt Nature ſeeks repoſe, 
O'er all her works th' impervious mantle throws, 
You ſpeak ; and See ! the luminaries ſhine, 

As radiance iſſues from a ſource divine! 

Aloft in air the Rofwald rockets fly, 

And with their brilliant ſparks adorn the ſky, 
Not more the car of Phaeton could blaze, 


Than when your art a Jucid world diſplays, | 


Yet, this attractive courſe is almoſt run: | 

With joy to cloſe what was with joy begun, 

From female bands, where all the Fair expect, 
My Count! my Friend! has choſen to ſelect 

A Tendril of f/tcen ! What matchleſs charms 
Shall he enfold within his eager arms ! 

Could Phidias or Praxiteles have feen 

Her lovely face and captivating mien, 

They would have thought the nymph a form divine, 


And knelt in adoration at her ſhrine ! 


Sure, if not Venus, Pleaſure was her name 
Led by her foſt'ring Graces, on She came, 


In floods of ecſtacy to paſs the night, 


And from her Lord receive, as She beſtows, delight. 
Sly Cupid laughs, whilſt all her rivals ſay : 
© How fortunate is She! How /ucile/s They! 


"Tis hard, hes whole Seraglios, wiſhful, gaze, 
The choice to make, yet no diſſentions raiſe ! 


Like 
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Like Venus, Juno and Minerva, Al 

With equal reaſon, for the Apple call. | 

The wiſeſt King a thouſand Beauties ſerv'd: 

His pow'rs were. wondrous, if, in force preſerv'd, } 
e, He gave to Zach th* embrace which Each deſerv'd 

Vet, though not Solomon, my Friend may prove 

Much more than Him, the Hercules, in love 


Words might be wanting, ſhould I ſtrive to tell 

Within this Paradiſe what Pleaſures dwell! 
More than in ſkies where fabled Gods reſide, 

And find their joys to ſorrows cloſe-allied. 


Thus, ſure that thoſe chimeras, all, are vain 

Which flatter us that we ſhall good obtain, 

You, careleſs, with no dangers at your fide, 

Like the ſafe veſſel, in the haven, ride. 

You, unmoleſted, think, enjoy, produce 

Turn acquiſitions to their zob/z/? uſe ; 

In well-ſeleted pleaſures paſs the hours, 

And ftrew the ground on which you tread with flow'rs. 


Tis from this choice, that eve, on earth, perceive 
How judge the Viſe, and how the Fools believe. 
Theſe, through the pilgrimage of ſtinted days, 
To ſcare their minds a thouſand phantoms raiſe ; 
Amidſt their ſchemes perplexity intrudes, | 
And Death the Farce of fruitleſs toils concludes : 
But, Thoſe, diſdaining ſuch purſuits to prize, | 
Enjoying life, ſeize pleaſures as they riſe. 
This lot, Dear Count, is your's ! Believe one Truth: 
| Pleaſure's the God which renovates your youth . 
And, long in health, upon the breaſt of Joy, 
May You an Age of filken Years enjoy! 


(141) In the hiſtorical memoir on the laſt year of the life of 
Srederick II. by M. de Hertzberg, p.10, we read, that . In the 

night between the 10th and 17th he ceaſed to live, exbaling 
Like his 
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be his great foul without any convulſive motion, i my preſence, 
4s and in that of our worthy aſſociate the phyſucian Selle,” This paſ- 
ſage might induce us to imagine that we had been miſtaken 
in advancing that there was no perſon in the king's cham. 
ber when he expired, but the huſſars of the houſehold and 
ſome ſervants. Yet, we thought ourſelves warranted to ad- 
vance this aſſertion by ſeveral letters from Potzdam, and x 
deſcription of the death of this prince, printed in that town 
under the eyes of government. We deem ourſelves juſtified 
in following theſe documents ; if we are deceived, we do jul. 


tice to M. de Hertzberg in citing his relation. 


(442) This muſt only be generally underſtood. We have 
had the perſonal opportunity of knowing ſome reſpeQable 
characters belonging to the tfibunals of Beilin, but they 
lamented it. 

Some perſons might diſcover a ee in What we 
have juſt advanced, and in another paſſage where we obſerve 
that Frederick conceived a horror againſt arbitrary govern- 
ment. But, it muſt be remarked that there is a difference 
between arbitrary and abſolute government. Frederick 
wiſhed to have evely thing executed according to his will; 
but, he almoſt always decided, or imagined he decided, on 
the principles of ſound policy, juftice, and equity, in which 
he did not conceive himſelf acting arbitrarily, Beſides that 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between the laſt years of Frederick and 
the former part of his reign. In the latter he did ſometimes 
pay the tribute to nature. He had often ſaid himſelf in his 
youth, that an old king almoſt always became a tyrant. 
With this mode of thinking it is aſtoniſhing he ſhould not 
have labourcd to give his laws that ſacred character which 
places them out of the reach of the ſovereign himſelf, and 
thus have taught his ſucceſſors to pay an inviolable reſpect to 
their oracles. A man of wit has reproached Frederick with 
his probibitions againſt the importation of eggs, mouſe- 

| - traps; 
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e, xc. which he calls ridiculous. I do not know whether it | 
ac. MW bf fair to treat with ſuch ſeverity ordinances iſſued by Fre- 
en brick only in the laſt years of his life. This circumſtance 
ſhould have entitled them to ſome indulgence; but, however 
os trivial theſe objects may appear at firſt fight, do they not 
" become conſiderable if multiplied, The money ſent out of 
de Pruſſian ſtates for mouſe- -traps, was indeed very trifling, 
but, added to the ſums employed in the purchaſe of a great 
geg any other prohibited articles, which the author turns like 
wiſe into ridicule, the whole amount is conſiderable. In the 
cience of finance, it is frequently by ſmall details that great 
things are performed. When Frederick prohibited the eggs 
ve BY Saxony, he ſaid, © Do not my hens lay? I In this the 
11. Wl thor diſcovers only a trivial and ridiculous reaſon, inſtead 
hey df imputing it to the deſire of encouraging this little branch 
of rural ceconomy in the country, The ſame remark may 
18 wply to the great number of monopolies eſtabliſhed or main- 
nined by Frederick in his dominions. Theſe eſtabliſhments, 
allow, to be pernicious in themſelves, but the author does 


_ reflet on the period at which they were eſtabliſhed, nor 
on te motives which occaſioned their formation. The Pruſſian 
ill; fates were deſtitute of fabrics and manufactures of every 
Ka find; it was neceſſary to excite the nation to a love of in- 
hich tultry; foreigners were to be invited, to whom it became 


requiſite to hold out advantages and encouragement; and here 
vas the ſource of the chief part of theſe monopolies, Could 
tele men be ſtripped of rights granted them under the ſanc- 
lon of the royal faith? It was for Frederick to eſtabliſh and 
FEE, uphold them; it is for his ſucceſſors to judge whether acti- 
| not % and emulation have produced ſufficient induſtry in the 
hich nation to riſk their abolition without danger ; it is for them 
—_ enquire into thoſe which may be aboliſhed without injuſ- 
ect to tice, and this enquiry is not the affair of a moment, 

with x 

ouſe. WM (143) The king epenly protected theſc Public. brothels, | 
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and almoſt always rejected the complaints made to him 
againſt them. Formey, the perpetual ſecretary of the aca- 
demy; oppoſite to whoſe reſidence was one of theſe houſes of 
ill-fame, wrote to the king, deſiring him to order this aban- 
doned ſociety to be driven to ſome other place, alledging 
that it was a dangerous and indecent ſpeRacle for bis daugb- 
ters. Frederick anſwered thus, My dear Formey, at your 
<< age and mine, we can do no more; let thoſe do, who 
4 can.“ W 6 


(144) In the memoirs of the royal ſociety of London, 
Miller the gardener, Michael Cambrune the brewer, author 
of the work enticled The Theory and Practice of Brewing, and 
many mechanics and artiſans of genius, have found places 
among the Prieſtleys, the Newtons, the Clarkes, &c. 
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Extract of the Taſlament of Frederick Il. 


1 give to you, my dear nephew Frederick-William, my 
i * conquered and acquired countries, my palaces, build- 
t ings, gardens, galleries, furniture, and clothes, on condition 
© that you execute my will in the diſpoſal of the trifles which 
« I give to my relations, as a mark of my remembrance 
of them; for, my ſtates, my wealth, my n all is 
« yours, 
beg you, my dear nephew, to leave the queen my con- 
e ſort the 40,000 crowns yearly which ſhe has always had, 
« and to add to that ſum 10,000 crowns a year more, which 
« you will take from ſuch and ſuch funds” [at each legacy the 
fund is mentioned]. „She never gave me any unealineſs 
during the whole courſe of my reign, and merits reſpect, 
« eſteem, and attachment, by her eſtimable virtues, | 
I bequeath to my brother Henry 200,000 crowns, the 
© ring of Chydyſopos ſet round with brilliants, which I wear, 
« a handſome luſtre, and 50 anchors of Hungary wine. 
« To my brother Ferdinand, 50, ooo crowns, a coach and 
* handſome equipage. 
« To the princeſs Amelia, 10,000 « crowns a year, and a 
« ſervice of plate. 
To the princeſs Henry, 6000 crowns a year. | 
H h 3 « To 
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« To the princeſs Ferdinand, 10, ooo crowns a year, and a 
ce box worth 100,000 crowns, 


& To my nephew prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 10,000 


© crowns. 

« To the reigning duke of 1 two good ſaddle 
et horſes, and a fine ring. 
To duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a 3 box ſet 
et with diamonds, becauſe he has always been my friend. 

« To the ducheſs of Wirtemberg, (mother of the grand 
6 ducheſs of Ruſſia,) 10,000 crowns as a preſent. 
e To the lady dowager landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 10, ooo 
ce crowns.” [There are other bequeſts, but the legatees did 
not live to receive them, the will being dated in 1769. 
I recommend to you, my dear nephew, my brave mili- 
c tary, my reſpectable army, my old officers, eſpecially thoſe 
© who have been about my perſon : let my domeſtics ſerve 
« you, and, if old, do not abandon them, but endeavour to 
d place them well, My firſt battalion of guards, and the 
% houſhold troops, ſhall have each of them two crowns, and 
« the ſtaff officers a gold medal each, with a die, on which 
« you will have ſtricken one of the moſt memorable events 
of the ſeven- years war, that they may remember me and 
their own glory. The little legacies I make are not out 
of my treaſury ; that does not belong to me: it is the pro- 
* perty of the ſtate; conſider it always as ſuch, my dear ne- 
e phew. Theſe legacies are little ſavings; the funds upon 
& which they are affigned, prove this. To be a king is 
& the refult of chance; never forget that you are a man. | 
$ flatter myſelf that there will be no diſputes in my family, 
* and that a good underſtanding will always reign between 
you, for the honour and glory of your anceſtors,” 


It has been remarked that Frederick knew men well, and 
was an excellent judge of their merit; many inſtances, 
however, might be given in which he was deceived. Before 

general 
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general Laudohn entered into the ſervice of the emperor, he 
offered himſelf to Frederick, and aſked to ſerve in his troops. 
« That man's phy/iognomy does not pleaſe me, ſaid the king on 
ſeeing him; and he declined his offers, of which he had rea- 
ſon to repent, | 

Nothing was ſo diſagteeable to the king as ceremony, which 
he avoided as much as poſſible. When be repaired to Ko- 
ningſberg, to receive the homage of the Pruſſians, he took the 
marquis d'Argens with him, to point out to him the cere- 
monies obſerved in France on theſe occaſions, that he might 


conform to them, When the ceremony was at an end, he 


aſced the marquis whether he had gone well through it? 
« Very well,” ſaid he; „ but I know one who would acquit 
« himſelf till better“. And who is that?” aſked the 
king, „ Louis XV.” replicd D'Argens. © And I,” res 
joined the king, know ſomebody who would go through 
« jt better than Louis XV,” „ Who is that?” D'Argens 
enquired in his turn. Baron” (the player), 
_ Whilſt Voltaire was ſtill at Potzdam, an Engliſhman 
arrived who told the king that he could retain word for word 
a tolerably long diſcourſe, after hearing it once read. Fre- 
derick put him to the teſt, and the Engliſhman ſucceeded, 
At this moment Voltaire is announced, who came to read a 
little copy of verſes, which he had juſt finiſhed, to the king. 
To amuſe himſelf, Frederick hid the Engliſhman in an ad- 
joining cabinet, recommending to him to get by heart what 
the poet was about to read. Voltaire enters, and recites his 
verſes, The king liſtens to them coldly, and obſerves, 
« Upon my word, my dear Voltaire, I do not conceive what 
«you are about: for ſome time you have choſen to borrow. 
the verſes of others, and paſs them off as your own.” Vol» 
taire vowed that the verſes were his own, and that he had but 
that moment finiſhed them, That may be,” ſaid the king, 
4 | e but 
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but I have juſt ſeen an Engliſhman who has already ſhewn 


< them to me as his.“ Having made this remark, Frederick 
feat for the Engliſhman, to whom he ſaid, - “ Be ſo good as 
to let me hear the verſes you ſhewed me this morning.” 
The Engliſhman repeated them without omitting a ſingle 
ſyllable. He muſt be the devil !” exclaimed Voltaire in a 
rage. The king, after amuſing himfelf for ſome time with 
his fury, owned to him the trick, and finiſhed by making the 
Engliſhman a preſent for the pleaſure which he had afforded 
him, | 


At the time of Frederick's ſuppers with his literati, he one 


day aſked them, If you were king of Pruſſia, what would yiu 


* df” Every man exerted himſelf to make a flattering 
anſwer, until it came to the turn of the marquis d'Argens, 
who replied, ©* Sire, 1 would ſell the kingdom, and buy a 
« French province,” 


There did exiſt a work, entitled The Parall:ls, which oti- 


ginated in the ſuppers of Potzdam, and was ſmothered in 


the king's cabinet. In it were compared Richelieu and 
Daun, Frederick and Maria- Thereſa, the king of Poland and 
the' emperor, the marchioneſs de Pompadour and count 


Brühl, the king of England and ame II. marſhal d'E- 


ſtrẽes and a Daniſh narie, 


Another Nude det of the king of Pruſſia, entitled, Au In- 
traduction to the Abridg ment of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Fleury, 
meyer was printed in bis works, This little philoſophical 
tractis not calculated to pleaſe theologians. 


© Before Voltaire avowed himſelf the author of the Maid of 
Orleans, Frederick pretended that it was injurious to the 
firſt wit in France to attribute to him ſo infamous a rhapſody; 
, but, no ſooner did Voltaire adopt it, than the king made 


it to ks and ſaid, ** This is not the poem I have 
« ſeen; 
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er ſeen; this is charming; no perſon but Voltaire is capable of 
« ſuch a work.” It was, however, the = fame; but fuch i ſs 
the influence of names ! 


Maupertuis had 1 ſo ill as to ſpit blood for three 
months, and his cure was looked upon as deſperate, when 
the king ſent him his phyſician, with the following note: 

« I ſend you M. Cottenius, one of the greateſt guacks in 
« the country, He bas, ſometimes, had the good fortune to 
« ſucceed by accident, and I wiſh he may have the fame luck 
«with you. He will order you plenty of remedies ; as for 
„me, I only prohibit drams, and thoſe I do totally forbid 
« you to drink.“ 


In 1753, a man ſent a work to the king, informing him, at 
the ſame time, that Voltaire and Monteſquieu had found it 
ſo uſeful as to deign to, receive and correct it; adding, that 
theſe authorities ſtill did not ſatisfy him, but that he aſpired 
after his approbation. The king anſwered him, ** Yeu are 
ct too difficult ; the names you men tion are well worth thaſe of all 
« the kings in Europe : I accept your book, to have my name in- 
« rolled with theirs.” | 


In his youth, Frederick was not inſenſible to the pleaſures 
of love, but he liked to fly from beauty to beauty, and never 
attached himſelf to any particular female. He ſaid to ſome 
perſon who was ſpeaking to him of this fickleneſs, © lt is 
* the women's fault, not mine. I have ſought for one to 
fix me, who has more virtue than prudence, All thoſe I 
© have known have coquetted with me for ſix months for a 
© love-letter, and in three days capitulated for all the reſt, 
* I ſhall not change my conduct, till I find one who will 

* grant me the Jove-letter i in three days, and go no farther 
for life,” We 


a 


The 


TT 


The following verſes, which he made in 1736, will prove 
what we have aſſerted. He ſpeaks of his ws, 0 
his pleaſures at Rheinſberg. E . 


Whilſt Phebus mildly darts his ray divine, 
| Beneath the ſpreading Beech we, all, recline: | 
And, ftill, although the carping Priefts may rage, | 
We meditate on Wolf's inſtructive page. 
The Smiles and Graces come to revel, here, 
Rejoic'd, ſhould ober Deities appear. 
When Wit and Valour ſet the Soul on fire, 
To Mars and Pallas we devote the lyre. 
Our goblets ſparkling with delicious wine, 
We hall its God, and venerate his ſhrine. 
Nor, leſs of Love the Votaries, at night, 
In bliſs, aue celebrate the 1 rite, 


A ſoldier, ſubject to = drunk, was accuſed of blaſphemy, 
of ſaying a great many injurious things of the king, and 
ſpeaking ill of the magiſtrates of the town where he was in 
garriſon. The magiſtrates, who wiſhed to revenge them- 
ſelves, did not fail to pronounce a ſevere ſentence againſt him, 
condemning him as guilty of crimen leſe majeftatis both di- 
vine and human, The ſentence being ſent to Frederick, he 
wrote: 

« If the fellow has blaſphemed 600, it is for cop to pu- 
„ don him; what he has ſaid againſt me, I pardon ; but for 
&* having ſpoken ill of the magiſtrates, I order him to be kept 
« four-and-twenty hours under arreſt,” 


The king was greatly prejudiced againſt the Germans, 
whom he thought incapable of producing any work of inge- 
nuity or delicacy, The count de Rothenbourg is ſaid to 
have been the perſon who inſtilled into him theſe ideas. 
This count one day procured him a very handſome ſnuff-box, 
which he paſſed oft as executed by one of the belt workmen 
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in Paris. It fo happened that this fauff box fell out of the 
king's hands, and was broken. It is a pity,” ſaid the king; 
„ Was very fond of that box.” One of the king's friends 
adviſed him to get it mended : And by whom,” anſwers 
the king; © are not all the German workmen bunglers ?”? 
The friend affured him that he knew a very clever man, by 
whom he undertook to have it repaired. The box is carried 
to the workman, who is aſked whether he can mend it, 
« Why not,” replied he, „ as it was I who inade it ?” giving 
incanteſtable proofs of what he advanced. When the box 
was carried back to the king, care was taken to inform him 
that it was the work of a German artiſt ; on which he coldly 
replied, “ Jt i, made at Berlin ! Mell, then, I make you a preſent 
« of it; I can make no more uſe of it.” | 


Colonel Quintus one day preſented the king a picture 
painted in his dominions. At firſt fight, he found it charm- 
ing, but, on learning that the artiſt lived at Berlin, he ſaid, 
« No, it does net pleaſe me; tale it away.” The painter was 
ſo hurt at this contempt that he inſtantly burnt his picture. 
dome time after, the king wanted a companion to 2 picture 
in one of his apartments, and enquired after that which he 
had ſeen, to fill up the vacancy. Quintus told him of the 
conſequences of the painter's chagrin. “ What caprice !'”, 
fays the king. © Yes, ſire,” replies Quintus, “ he is a Ger- 
© man artiſt, but he is as capricious as an Italian,” 


When the Mara came to Berlin, the king would not at 
firſt hear her ſing, ſaying, * Pha ! be is a German, ſhe will be 
good for nothing.” At length he ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded, and preſented her with ſome very difficult airs, which 
ſhe ſang at fight. He was charmed, and ſaid, I Should ne- 
ver have expected this from a German.” He took her into 
his ſervice, and gave her a penſion of 4000 crowns a year. 


. — — 


Madame 
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Madame Karſch bad acquired a reputation in Germany, by 
pieces of poetry full of wit, ſentiment, and elegance. She 


one day ſent a copy of verſes to the king, begging him to 


build her a ſmall houſe. Frederick every year made preſents 
of fifty or ſixty ſuperb houſes to people of all ſorts, whoſe 
huts happened to lie within the plan for the embelliſhment; 
of Berlin; yet, inſtead of granting the requeſt of this Ger- 
man muſe, he ſent her four crowns, Madame de Karſch re- 
turned them with four verſes, in which ſhe made him feel 
that the preſent was equally beneath Frederick and herſelf. 
_ Frederick- William II. who, from the firſt moment of his 
reign, entered upon an atonement for the faults of his uncle, 
has built a very handſome houſe for madame Karſch, 


Towards the end of Frederick's life, when the men of 
taſte already mentioned had inſpired him with more eſteem 
for German poetry, he replied very gtaciouſly to a copy of 
verſes addreſſed to him by a young German named Moritz, 
who is poſceſſed of great talents and information, but who 
never ſhould have made verſes. We have ſeen that Frede- 
rick converſed with Gleim the poet, and his Italian cham- 
berlain, Luccheſini, has celebrated this interview in a Latin 
poem, for the purpoſe of rendering it immortal. 


The following are verſes ſent by Frederick to a curate who 
thought proper to celebrate his birth-day in an ode: 


My rhiming Friend] Preſumptuous Prieſt ! Declare 
Whence comes this raſhneſs ? Canſt thou not forbear ? 
Why,.wretched Scribbler ! in ſach dogg'rel vein, 
Your Sov'reign's Anniverſary prophane ? 

When, by yourſelf alone, my Herald nam'd, 

The Laureatſhip you, arrogantly, claim'd, 

** An Ozw!,” (my wond'ring Conſiſtory ſaid) 

From Mount Parnaſſus to the Pulpit fled !”? 

Away with reas'ning in a caſe ſo clear! 

Home truths muſt ſtrike a Poerafter's ear | 
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An hundred thouſand conteſtations dire, 

Not oft, though ſetting learned worlds on fire, * 
Blaz'd hoſtile to my name : It is a fa& 

That only three my royalty attack'd. 

Did you ſuppoſe the annals of my reign 

Would zo in the hiſtorian's page remain? 
Theſe reſt on all the Centuries of Time: 

Far, far beyond your periſhable rhime. 

Why, therefore, ſtrive for a pretence to ſay 

You won renown when you did mine diſplay ? 
Their taſks let others, undiſturb'd, purſue ! 
Reſign an office ſo unfit for Tou / 

Your flocks, your pariſh mind! The Shepherd's care 
Is loſt when, once, Melpomene comes there, 
Permit my Gen'ral Regiſters to write! 

Their time's not ſav'd by ff which You indite. 
Allow my officers their King to cheat ! 

Taxes with murmurs let my people meet ! 

How uſeleſs is the privilege they claim ! 

And, why theſe murmurs ? Sure, they are to blame ! 
You, to obtain my favour and my praiſe, 


Your voice muſt, in the pulpit, loudly raiſe : 


Cry: © Chriſtians ! Think of Hell ! Your Sov' reign pay? 
** Or elſe, the Devil ſhall fetch you all away.” | 
Do this : but, never dare, another time, 


Upon my Anniverſary to rhime. 


Some French poets were more fortunate. M. Mayet, di- 
rector of the ſilk fabrics at Berlin, ſent him the following 
beautiful epiſtle in verſe, after the peace of Teſchen : 


Th' imperial pow'rs which grace thy reign 
Inviolable laws maintain. 

In Thee what Characters unite ! 

At once, the Terror and Delight, 

The Arbiter of Kings and States, 

Around their lot thy Influence waits, 
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And on their various claims decides, 


Whilft Equity the Balance guides. 
Bright Hero! When th' intrepid fire 
Which muſt a Soul like thine inſpire, 


Still fann'd by Policy profound 

To War ſet the reſiſtleſs Bound, 
Of ravag' d Climes affuag'd the woes, 
And gave to Germany repoſe, | 
I ſaw Judaic Cohorts riſe ! 

My Peace, at their appearance, flies ! | 
Scar'd at the acts which ill accord 
With thoſe of their pacific Lord. 


| Thieſe troops, by thirſt of rapine preſt, 
Turn 2% Example to a jeſt! 


When War, obedient to thy laws, 
In haſte, from crimſon'd fields withdraws, 


Shall /uch diſturb the placid reign, 
_ Thy thunder's martial roar diſdain, 
Nor, when 2hy dreadful battles ceaſe, 


Give me one interval of Peace * 


Great Prince! Avert ſo foul a blow ! 


To me let ſtreams of quiet flow! 


Eight hundred crowns this daring Band, 


Wich open force of arms, demand. 


| 2] From truth my heart ſhall ne'er decline: 


I own this treaſure, once, was mine. 
*Tis ſpent : and twere abſurd to preſs 
For that which I no more poſleſs. 


7 ſafer, that, with bounteous view, 
Pleas'd the fair Pattern to purſue, 

Took gen'rous acts, by Fred'rick ſhewit, 
As godlike models for my own. 

For this, a num'rous hoſt aroſe 

Of quarrelſome, rapacious foes ! 

Had I, with an obdurate breaſt, 
Perceiv'd the tears of the diſtreft, 
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My purſe (it may be well ſuppot'd) 

Would have continued firmly clos'd : ; | 

But, Miſery's perſuaſive cal! 4 
Has eas'd me of my little a0: 

In vain She for her Friend implores, 

As Creditors beſet my doors; 

And, whilſt her grateful praiſe is fame, 

Debts my neceſſities proclaim, 


Alas! to Thee muſt all appeal! 

T hou canſt redreſs the wrongs they feel ! 
If Dre/den and Deux-Ponts receiv'd 

The aid*they afk'd, when moſt aggriev'd, 
And, in one common cauſe conjoin'd, 
Could Thee their dread Protector find, 
Then, let my wrongs, IIluſtrious Sire ! 
Your breaſt with indignation fire ! 

As prompt, to 2h:s Petition yield! 

And prove my tutelary Shield ! 

Not on thine arms, which vanquiſh all, 
For warlike ſuccours do I call! 

Ne'er may deſtruction reach the foes 
Which, hoſtile to my freedom, roſe ! 
That I the furious troops may ſee 

With quick precipitation flee, 

Some Subfidies are all I need: 

Grant theſe ! and I ſhall, ſoon, ſucceed. 
Without the ſword, an hundred pound 
Shall drive them, vanquiſh'd, from the grouna. 


The Warrior, whoſe enlighten'd mind 
Glows with the love of human kind, 
Pleas'd from th' embattled ranks withdraws, 
When Juſtice gains her plorious cauſe. 

Like thine, his venerable name 

Takes Immortality from Fame ! 

How oft has my prophetic Muſe, 

{Thy deeds for themes rejoic'd to chuſe) 
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Made Hiſt'ry mark hy great deſign, 
In one eternal wreath to join 
The Laurel and the Olive- Crown! 
Worn with indelible renown, | 
Though we admit the Victor claim, 
Pacificator be * Name! 


How bright the promiſe made for 7. = 1 
Haſt Thou not one reſerv'd for me? 
' Thy foes I paint as overthrown : 

Then, Help me to defeat my-own ! 


Frederick auſweted graciouſly theſe verſes, and lent the 
poet one hundred louis d'or; and they were punctually re- 
paid. 


5 A captain, named 3 having unfortunately killed ano- 


ther officer in a duel, was taken and carried to the main guard. 

Frederick could not prevent his trial according to the laws; 

and, therefore, he was condemned to die. This prince, who 
liked the captain becauſe he was a brave man, wiſhed to ſave 
him, and ſecretly inſinuated to the officers his friends that 
he ſhould not be ſorry to ſee the priſoner eſcape. Every 
thing was prepared accordingly for the flight, and, to facili- 
tate it, Frederick ſent for the captain that day on guard, and 
faid to him, 1f you ſuffer S... to eſcape to-night, reſt oſ- 
« ſured that you ſhall be put under arreſi for four-and-tweniy 
«© hours.” The officer underſtood the king's meaning, and, 
towards midnight, invited the priſoner to take the air before 
the guard- houſe, His friends, who were at a little diſtance 
with a chaiſe, approached, told him of the preparations they 
had made, and carried him off. The next day the captain 
made his report to the king of the eſcape, and Frederick, 

who pretended to be greatly incenſed againſt him, ordered 
him to be put under arreſt during four-and-twenty hours. 


* 


When 
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When Frederick built the palace of Sans-Souci, there 
happened to be a mill which greatly ſtraightened him in the 
execution of his plan, and he deſired to know how much 
the miller would take for it. The miller replied, that, for a 
long ſeries of years, his family poſſeſſed this mill from father 
to ſon, and that he would not fell it, The king employed 
ſolicitations, offering to build him a mill in a better place, 
beſides paying any ſum which he might demand. The ob- 
ſtinate miller perſiſted in his determination to preſerve the 
inheritance of his anceftors. The king, irritated at this 
reſiſtance, ſent for him, and ſaid to him angrily, by do 
« you refuſe to ſell your mill, notwithflanding all the advantages 
* which I have offered to you ?P” The miller repeated all his 
reaſons, ** Do you know,” continued the king, that I can 
tate it, without giving you a farthing? Tes,“ replied 
the miller, Vit was not for the chamber of juſtice at Berlin“ 
The king was extremely flattered with this anſwer, which 
ſhewed that he was thought incapable of an act of injuſtice. 
He acquieſced in the miller's refuſal, and changed the plan 
of his gardens, 

The Proteſtants, in general, ſing a few wretched verſes 
in their churches, and there was a project at Berlin of in- 
troducing a new book of pſalms. Four pariſhes of that city 
were ready to revolt on the occaſion, and complained to the 
king, who wrote at the bottom of their memorial: 

« In my dominions every perſon may believe what he 
thinks proper, provided he be an honeſt man. As for the 
book of pſalms, he is at liberty to ſing, * Now all the fo- 
res repoſe,” the firſt verſe of one of the old hymns, or 
any other nonſenſe he chuſes. But let not the prieſts forget 
* toleration ; for, I will ſuffer no perſecution,” | 


Wolf, the Jew, a ſilk manufacturer, unable any longer 
to carry on his undertaking which he had eſtabliſhed at his 
Vor. II. 1 own 
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own expence, without any aid from the government, ſold al} 
his ſtuffs at a low price, and diſmiſſed his workmen ; who, 

being deſtitute, complained to Frederick, He immediately 
fent orders to Wolf to give them work, otherwiſe he would 
drive him out of his dominions, and confiſcate all his pro- 
perty, and poor Wolf was obliged to continue his manu— 
factory at a loſs. 

It is well known that the king bad a great quantity of 
{mall money coined of baſe alloy, ialled picces of tix fen- 
nings. With this money the ſoldiers, the workmen, and 
part of the penſions of the civil and military officers, were 
paid; but it was received at no royal treaſury ; ſo that the 
king drew all the good ſpecie into his coffers, never to te- 
turn, and diſtributed among the people this bad money, 
which never returned into his cofters: One day, Frederick, 
paſſing by a baker's door, ſaw him diſputing with a peaſant; 
he demands the reaſon, and is told that the baker wants to 
pay the peaſant, for his corn in pieces of fix fennings, but 
that the latter refuſes to take the money, Frederick advan- 
ces, and ſays to the peaſant, 4 Why will you not take this 
money?“ The peaſant, looking at the king, peeviſhly te- 
plies, Youldft thou take it thyſelf?” The king anfwered 
not a word, but went on. 

The king was often in danger of being poiſoned, but 
never ſentenced thoſe to death who made an attempt upon 
his life. One of his valets de chambte meditated the per- 
petration of this abominable act. The wretch, one morn- 
ing, carried the king his chocolate as uſual, but, in preſent: 
ing it, his reſolution failed him, and the king remarked his 
extraordinary confuſion. What is the matter with you!“ 
ſays Frederick, looking ftedfaſtly at him, «« I believe you 
% mean to poiſon me.“ At this word the villain's agitation 
augments ; he throws bimſelf at the feet of the monarch, 
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avows his crime, and begs his pardon, © Quit my preſence, + 
« Fnave ! anſwered the king; and this was all his pu- 
niſhment : though fome pretend that he was ſhut up at 
Spandau, 

From that period, Frederick, before he took his chocolate, 
day's gave a little to his dogs. 


Count de Hoditz, celebrated for his gardens and his pa- 
lace, wherein he had collected all which the arts could offer 
with reſpect to pleaſure and voluptuoufneſs, ſaid one day to 
the king, „that the houſe of Auſtria had always conſidered 
« Silefia as of little conſequence, and that, in the time of 
« Charles VI. it was even looked upon as a poſſeſion of 
« flight importance.” © Then I have done well to take it 
« from them,” replied Frederick. 


Nothing was more diſagreeable to Frederick than the in- 
diſcretion of the people about him. In 1756, ſome time 
before the commencement of the ſeven=years war, a ſerjeant 
of his guards aſked him for a furlough to go into Welt- 
phalia, his native country. My friend,” anſwers the 
king, this is not the time to demand a furlugh! IVe ſhall 
* march very ſoon.” A few moments after, hearing the 
pages diſputing in the anti-chamber, he liſtens at the door. 
One of them ſaid + Where do you think we ſhall go?“ 
Into Sileſia,” replied the other. Good!“ rejoined the 
rſt, © you are all miſtaken ;. it is to Saxony we are going.“ 
*No, my friend,” obſerved the king, opening the door, 
eit is to Spandau, where he ſent the young gentleman for 
lome time, who had gueſſed ſo well. 

Previous to the campaign of 1756, the king went to pay 
a viſit to a general's widow, who had very handſome men 
In her ſervice, * It is a pity,” ſaid he to his attendants, 
* that ſuch ſtrapping fellows ſhould ſerve a woman,” If 

LA «© your 
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« your majeſty orders it,” replied the officers in his ſuit, 
« wecan eaſily procure them.” ©: Well, ” replied the king, 
« do ſo, provided it be in a proper way.” 

They took advantage of this word, and the patroles ſoon 
ran over Berlin, carrying off merchants clerks, hair-dreſſers, 
and other journeymen, dragging the ſervants from behind 
carriages, and conveying them all to the guard-houſe. The 
people of Berlin were terrified at this violence, and ſhut their 
doors; not a ſoul was to be ſeen in the ſtreets, and only the 
bittereſt complaints were to be heard. As ſoon as the king 
knew of theſe outrages, he, in a violent rage, ordered all 
perſons thus taken to be releaſcd, and aſſured the citizens 
that they need not be under apprehenſions of further vio- 
lence, the whole having been committed againſt his will, 
The king has often ſaid that this was the moft diſagreeal: 
day of his whole reign. ; 


The king having raiſed a new regiment, ſome Italian of- 
ficers aſked for commiſſions in it; but, when the com- 
mandant propoſed them to the king, he anſwered : 


« My dear Colonel, 
« Tam very fond of the Italians, and give ſufficient proof 
« of it by the large ſalaries which I pay to the fingers of my 


0 opera. But, in my armies, I ſhould be afraid of the effe- 


ce minacy.and the cowardice with which they are reproached. 
« Accordingly, you may politely thank the petitioners.” 


At the end of a bloody battle, Frederick aſked his officers, 

„% Who, in their opinion, had ſhewn the moſt bravery that 

« day.” Tour majeſty, fire,” was the general reply; and the 

king, who expected this anſwer, ſaid, * No: you are in the 

& wrong e it is a fifer whom I paſſed twenty times during the 

engagement, and who, from the firſt charge to the very laſt, 
never ceaſed from the performance of his martial airs.” 


The 
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it I'M king, perceiving a Dutch merchant one day at Sans» 
- Souci, accoſted him, and aſked whether he deſired to ſee the 
* 


garden, The merchant, not knowing him, anſwered, 
« That he was at a loſs to know whether ſuch a permiſſion 
« could be granted when the king was there.“ Give 
nd © yourſelf no concern upon this account,“ ſaid Frederick, 
he « | will conduct you.” He ſhewed the merchant the moſt 
beautiful parts of the garden, aſking his opinion of what he 


elr | 
the bad ſeen. At parting, the merchant drew out his purſe, 
ng and expreſſed an intention to give ſome money to his guide. 


all « By no means,” obſerved the king; * we are forbidden 10 
i receive vals, and, if the king fpould know it, he would 
io. fpuniſb us.” The merchant thanked him very politely, and 
all, retired, under the perſuaſion that he was the inſpector of the 
gardens. But he had only taken a few ſteps before he met 
the gardener, who ſaid to him, roughly, „hat are you 
«& doing here! There is the king /” The Dutchman related 
to him what had happened, and highly commended the po- 
litenzſs of the perſon who had ſhewn him the garden. 
* And do you know who it 1s?” rejoined the gardener ; ** it 
« is the king himſelf,” We may imagine the aſtoniſhment of 
the merchant. | 


The king, paſſing a few days at Cleves after the ſeven» 
years war, had a ſtate of the province Jaid before him, and 
was ſurpriſed to find a conſiderable ſum paid annually te 
the Cordeliers out of the receipt of the foreſts. «+ Why all 
« this ſum to theſe monks ?” ſays the king to the preſident, 
dire,“ replied he, © it is a legacy of the laſt dukes for 
* maſſes to the repoſe of their ſouls.” Is this contri- 
* bution never to ceaſe? Where is the convent ? | would 
© ſpeak with the guardian.“ Sire, it is behind the park.” 


* I will go there at three o'clock. Let the monks be told 
1. of 4 a 
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At the appointed hour the king repairs to the convent, 
The monks come to receive him in proceſſion, and, as ſoon 
as he appeared, ſtruck up the canticle of Saint Ambroſe, 
The king ſays to the guardian, on approaching him, „Are 
<« you the ſuperior of the convent ?”” „ Yes, fire.” © You 
te receive, gentlemen, a large ſum every year out of the 
& revenue of the foreſts; what is the reaſon of that!“ 
« Sire, it .is a legacy of the laſt dukes of Cleves, and we 
c are obliged to ſay ſo many dead maſſes for them, to get 
« their ſouls out of purgatory.” My poor couſins ! they 
te ſtay a long time in purgatory. Could not you tell me 
whether they will {con come out of it?“ „ Not preciſch, 
be ſire z but, the moment they do eſcape, I ſhall not fail to 
« ſend an expreſs to Potzdam to inform your majeſty.” 

The king burſt into a fit of laughter; and, turning to 
the preũdent, ſaid, There is nothing to be made of this 
© man; he has certainly ſtudied among the Jeſuits.” 


A reduced officer, who had ſerved as a brave man in qua- 
lity-of lieutenant-colonel during the ſeven- years war, at- 
tended every day in the king's anti-chamber to demand 2 
penſion. The king had often ſaid to him, „ Have a litt 
& patience, I cannot yet do any thing for you,” The officer did 
not give up the point, but, where-ever he could find the king, 
beſieged him with his demands. Frederick, wearied with 
this importunity, ordered him to be refuſed admiſſion for the 
future. In the mean while there appeared a-moſt violent 
ſatire againſt the kingz and Frederick; contrary to his 
vival forbearance, offered fiſty louis- d'or to any perſon who 
| ſhould diſcover the author. The next day the lieutenant- 
colonel preſents himſelf at the palace, and is refuſed entrance. 
He inſiſts upon not being excluded, declaring that he has 
_ ſomething of importance to communicate to his majeſty. 
He is announced, therefore, and enters. Have I not al- 
ce readj 
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« ready told you,” exclaims Frederick on ſeeing him, at 


I can do nothing at preſent for you? J do not aſk any 
„thing,“ replies the officer. But, your majeſty has pro- 
«* miled fifty louis to any perſon who ſhall diſcover the author 
of the new pamphlet written againſt you; I am the au- 
„ thor. Puniſh the criminal, but pay that money to my 
« wife, that ſhe may get bread for her unhappy children,” 


* The Devil confound you ] ſays the king, © you ſhall go to 


Spandau. Sire, I ſubmit to whatſoever your majeſty 
thinks fit to order reſpecting me; but pay the fifty louis.” 
« In an hour's time your wife ſhall have them. Stop a mo- 
„ment.“ The king fits down to a table, writes a letter, 
and gives it to the officer, ſaving, „Lou will deliver this 
jetter to the commandant of Spandau, and tell him 1 
« forbid him to open it before dinner.” After this, he 
orders the officer to be conduded to Spandau. He arrives, 
preſents the letter to the commandant, and tells him the 
king's order. During the dinner, the poor man remained 
under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions. At length, the letter 
is opened, and the commandant reads as follows: | 


« The bearer of this letter is named commandant of the 
« fortreſs of Spandau. His wife and children ſhall be with 
« him in a few hours with fifty louis, The late commandant 
* of Spandau will repair to Berlin, where a better place is 
Let the reader judge of their mutual 


{urprize ! 


The king ſaw one day from his window a number of 
people reading a paper that was paſted up, and directed one 


of his pages to ſee what were its contents. The page, on 


his return, tells him that it is a ſatirical writing again{t 
his perſon. 7t is tos high,” ſays he; © go and take it ann, 
* and place it lower, that they may read it more at their eaſe.” 


Ii 4 


-A libel 
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A libel had been juſt publiſhed againſt the king, when a 
man in office, with more pride than judgment, thought proper 
to complain of ſome criticiſms on his works, The king 
replied to him, Mat the devil! do you take it into your 
« head, likewiſe, to turn ſcribbler, when you have ſo many 


©« other things to mind?” 


Nothing was more truly comic than the zeal with which 
the king's civil officers exerciſed their functions when they 
had extorted ſome order from him againſt the liberty of the 
preſs. A ſort of attorney-general, called the Fiſcal General 
in the king's dominions, after a publication of this nature, 
wiſhing to ſhew that he underſtood his trade, commenced a 
proſecution againſt the author of a German work entitled 
The Greedy Dog. The good magiſtrate pretended that the 


dog could be meant only for the king himſelf, The proſe- 


cution went on, and the grave magiſtrates were on the point 
of condemning the author of The Greedy Dog, as guilty 
lzſe majeſtatis, when a hunter after old books came to lodge 
a complaint againſt the author, aſſerting that he was the 


perſon deſignated by The Greedy Dog. The king laughed 


heartily at the adventure, and begged the fiſcal, in future, 
not to be ſo alert in applying to him all the nonſenſe which 
might be written, 

During the war, when on any difficult march, Frederick 
generally went a foot-pace in the midſt of his ſoldiers, whom 
he encouraged by entering into familiar converſation with 


them, Once, when the army were greatly fatigued, he 


made them continue their march early in the morning, in a 
heavy rain mixed with ſnow, and through roads almoſt im- 
paſſable. Diſcovering, by the faces and the filence of the 
ſoldiers, that they were not too well ſatisfied with him, he 
put himſelf at their head, and proceeded at the ſame pace 
| | with 
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with them. After marching thus in filence for a few mi- 
nutes, he ſuddenly turned about to his ſoldiers, and ex- 
claimed, Come along, my friends ; march! If we were a 
« ſet of effeminate miſcreants, we might now be ſitting in our 
© night-gowns by a warm ſtave; but, remember that we are 


& men, we are ſoldiers, March!“ 


A major-general in the Pruſſian ſervice, of the greateſt 
talents and merit, was conftantly talking of liberty and the 
humiliating chains of deſpotiſm. The king wrote to him, 
« Monſieur the major-general, I beg you will no longer aft 


« Brutus in my flates, otherwiſe 1 ſhall be obliged to conſpire 
« againft your liberty.“ 


The king, reading once in a newſpaper, that Bahrdt, a 
doctor in theology, had been called to Halle, with a ſalary of 
4000 crowns a year, exclaimed, ** Mat] 4000 crowns to a 
« doctor of divinity ! that is rather too much : and he imme- 
diately wrote to his miniſter de Zedlitz, * That he had read 
« in a newſpaper, that a certain Doctor Bahrdt was invited 
to Halle on a ſalary of 4000 crowns, and it ſeemed as if 
« he ought to have been previouſly conſulted in the affair,” 
Zedlitz, piqued at the king's reproacn, without entering 


into any explanation, replied, “ That, if his majeſty 


* wiſhed to make him reſponſible for every thing the news- 
« writers thought proper to advance, he found himſelf under 
* the neceſſity of declaring, that his place would become 
every diſagreeable to him, and ſhould beg leave to reſign.” 
Frederick ſent the letter back to the miniſter, after writing 
at the bottom, There there ! there is no harm in aſking !” 


Frederick, travelling through Holland incognito with a 
man of the name of Balby, wanted to purchaſe a very high- 
priced picture, The merchant who poſſeſſed this maſter- 

| piece 
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piece of the art, after eying them from head to foot, ſaid, 
They were not people to pay for ſuch an acquiſition, at a 
6 price beyond what the king of Poland and the emperor 
c had refuſed to give,” * Gracious Heaven !” ſays Balby, 
in a rage, Why may not we have a commiſſion from a 
« king too,” naming the king of Pruſſia, On this the good 
Dutchman changed his tone. Gop preſerve me,” ſays 
He, * from felling my picture to that atheiſt king! I will 
« not contribute to the ſatisfaction of a man who dilbelieves 
«in Gop.” 

On quitting the merchant, the king went to the Exchange, 
| an ordered Balby to queſtion the merchants reſpecting com- 


merce, and likewiſe what they thought of the differences 


between Pruſſia and Saxony, The firſt to whom he addreſſed 
himſelf, ſaid, That the king was greatly in the wrong, 
e and muſt have loſt his ſenſes; for he injured himſelf inf. 
<« qitely more than Saxony.” Frederick, who wiſhed to 
hear no more, pulled Balby by the ne and they walked 
away. 


A young officer ſometimes quitted his uniform, though 
| Tach a deviation from military dreſs was ſeverely prohibited, 
and put on a green coat to go on parties of pleaſure, Ima- 
gining the king was abſent, he went, thus clad, to walk 
with his miſtreſs in the gardens of Sans-Souci. _ At the 
winding of an alley, however, he perceives the king, who 
diſtinguiſhed him by his regimental ſword, which he had 
4mprudently put on. Who are you?” ſays Frederick to 
him. Sire,“ replies the young man, recovering from his 
fright, ©* / am an officer, but I am walking bere incognito.“ 
The king laughed, and ſaid, „Well, well, take care the king 
„ does not fee you and went on. 


A man, accuſed of a en intercourſe with his daugh- 


ter, 
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ter, was condemned to loſe his life. The ſentence being 
ſent to the king for him to fign it, he wrote underneath, 
« It muſt firſt be proved that ſhe is his daughter ;” and ſen» 
tenced the accuſed to a few months impriſonment. 


At the battle of Roſbach, Frederick ſaw a French gre- 
nadier defending himſelf with deſperate intrepidity againſt a 


Pruſſian huſſar; and, notwithſtanding the little hope which 


he could entertain of aſſiſtance, refuſing to ſurrender, and 


preferring death to captivity. The king approaches the 


combatants, and cries out to the Frenchman, ** Brave gre- 
e nadier, are you invincible?” * Sire,” replies the French» 
an, „ I ſhould be invincible, if you were my commander. 


One of the king's favourites, being overwhelmed with 
debts which he knew not how to pay, at length deviſed a very 
ſingular method. * Sire,“ he abſerved one day to the king, 
© your majeſty may make my fortune without putting your- 
« ſelf to even the ſmalleſt expence.” * With all my heart,” 
ſays Frederick, * but how?“ © You muſt be ſo good as to 
« order Ephraim the Jew to give me his daughter in mar- 
« riage.” * Are you mad? would you marry a Jeweſs ?” 
« Sire, Jam ſo deeply ſmitten with this girl and her louis - 
« &or, that I ſhall have no reſt until I poſſeſs them.” The 


king, who gueſſed at his views, gave him the order. The 


favourite immediately repairs to his future father-in-law's, 
preſents the royal order, and inſiſts on marrying the girl 
upon the ſpot. Old Ephraim, terrified, repreſents to him 
the difference of religion, and the impoſſibility of giving his 
daughter to a Chriſtian; but all in vain, the favourite 
would not liſten to him. At length, the Jew propoſed to 
accommodate the matter, by offering 10,000 crowns. He 
was ſtil] deaf to his ſolicitations, and anſwered that it was 


" the girl he wanted, He offers 20,000; his ſon-in-law was 
Kill ipexorable ; What! renounce the happineſs of poſ- 


« ſeſſing 


.. „ 


<« ſefling Miſs Ephraim for 20,000 crowns ! that is not 
< poflible.” The Jew now mounts to 30,000, and thts was 
the ſ-m of which the artful lover ſtood in need, This 
propoſition appearing rather to ſtagger his reſolution, the 
prayers and intreaties of the Jew at length prevailed upon 
him, and he conſented to relinquiſh the fair Iſraelite. The 
money was paid, and the king laughed heartily with his fa- 
vourite at the adventure. 

The hero of this anecdote is ſaid to be Quintus Icilius. 
If fo, ſome excuſe may be made Yor the king, when we re- 
fe that it was this Ephraim who was employed in the ma- 

nagement and circulation of the Pruſſian baſe money during 
the war of ſeven years. Frederick, therefore, was but 
taking his revenge of the Jew through the medium of his 
favourite. The count de Guibert, however, has done well 
not to inſert this anecdote in his Eulagium of Frederick II. 


One of Frederick's ſingularities was, that, conſtantly, 

after the month of June, 1737, he ſigned himſelf Federic, 
znd never Frederic, He was fond, likewiſe, of changing 
names. He called Suhm his dear Diaphane ; Kaiſerling, 
Cæſarion; Rheinſberg, Remuſberg, &c. &c. 


When aſked for money, and not in a humour to give it, 


be wrote a few words in the margin, as, Non habeo pecuniam ; 


or, 1 have nit a farthing left; or, —_— J am as poor 
as Fob. h 


4 corporal of the guards, remarkable for much vanity, 
but extremely brave, uſed to wear a watch-chain attached to 


2 muſket-ball in his fob, being unable to buy a watch. The 


king, chuſing to joke with him one day, obſerved to him, 
Corporal, you are a good œconomiſt to have been able to 
« buy a watch: it is ſix by my watch, tell me what o'clock 
* it is by yours.“ The ſoldier, gueſſing the king's inten- 
tion, draws his ball out of his fob, ſaying, „Sire, my 
« watch 
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« watch informs me not whether it be five or fix o'clock ; 
« but it reminds me, every moment, that it is my duty to 
« die for your majeſty.” * There! friend,” anſwered the 
king, much affeded; “ take this watch, that you may ſee the 
e hour, likewiſe, in which you are to die for me.” The pre- 
ſent was ſet round with diamonds. | 


ah 


At the ſiege of Schweidnitz, the king, deſirous of being 
blooded in the open field, aſked for a ſurgeon, who was 
conducted into his preſence, He diſmounts, takes off his 


coat, ſeats himſelf on a mound of earth, and the ſurgeon 


performs the operation. The blood was already ſpouting, 
when a bomb fell a few paces from him, covering both him 


and the operator with earth. The latter runs away with 


the utmoſt. precipitation, and leaves the king in this con- 
dition. Frederick, without ſhewing the leaſt fear, calls him 


back, crying out, Tie up my arm, at leaſt,” At length, 


being frequently called, and, ſometimes, menaced by the 
king, the ſurgeon approaches him all trembling. “ Thaw 
« art a valiant fellow!” obſerved the former; ** Make 
« haſte /” The ſurgeon, half dead with fear, obeys, and 
Frederick, mounting his horſe, continued his ride perfectly 


at eaſe. 


In one of his annual excurſions, Frederick found, at the 
gate of a little town, a man who made him a great many 
bows, ©* Who are you?” „ Sire, I am the burgomaſter 
« and inſpector of the manufaRories of this town.” Ah! 
* how many manufactories have you here?” The burgo- 
maſter named them all, and aſſured him that they were in 
the beſt ſtate. I am very glad of it,” ſays the king 
« but, tell me, how many threads are employed for the 


chain, and how many for the web?“ The poor inſpector, 
not expecting ſuch a queſtion, was at a loſs for a reply, 


and remained confuſed, without uttering a ſingle word. 
| .- , 
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« You area blockbead,” anſwers the king; « 99 and learn to 
&« know what concerns manufactur es.. 

A peaſant and his wife one day preſented a memorial to 
the king. After informing himſelf of the affair, he obſerved 
to them, Lou muſt apply to the chamber,” „We have 
« been there already,” replied the peaſant. In that caſe,” 
added the king. i can do nothing for you.“ © Come along,” 
faid the peaſant to his wife, „ den't you fee he has an under- 
« flanding with the chamber?“ The king laughed very 

heartily at this fally, and took their memorial, 


Frederick, one day, rang his bell, and no perſon anſwered, 
Opening his door, he found his page aſleep in an arm-chair, 
He advanced towards him, and was going to awaken him, 
when he perceived a part of a letter projecting beyond his 
pocket. Curious to know the contents, he read it. It was 
written by the mother of the young man, who thanked him 
for ſending her a part of his wages to comfort her in her mi- 
ſery ; and ſhe concluded with the declaration that God would 
bleſs him for this good conduct. The king, after reading it, 
returned, ſoftly, into his chamber, took a rouleau of ducats, 
and ſlipped it, with the lctter, into the page's pocket. Go- 
ing back into his room, he now rang ſo hard that the page 
awaked, and came to him. You have ſlept well,” ſays the 
king. The page attempted to excuſe himſelf. During his 
embarraſſment, he accidentally put his hand into his pocket, 
and felt, with aſtoniſhment, the rouleau. He takes it out, 
turns pale, and looks at the king, burſting, at the ſame 
time, into a flood of tears, without being able to ſay a word. 
„What is that?“ obſerves the king; „what is the matter 
with you?” © Ah! fire,” exclaimed the youth, throwing 
himſelf on his knecs, ©* ſome perſon wants to ruin me: I 

cannot account for money which I find in my pocket.” 
6x My young friend,” anſwers Frederick, 4 Goo often ſends us 
66 good 
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« prod fortune during our fleed. Tranſmit that to your mother, 
« ſalute her on my part, and aſſure her that I will take care of 
« her and you.” 

M. Engel has taken from this anecdote the ſubject of his 
little drama, entitled, The Page. 


The king generally ſaluted every perſon whom he met, 
He was, one day, complaining at table, that, when at Berlin, 
he was obliged always to have his hat in his hand. Baron 


de Pcelnitz replied, **But, fire, why ſalute all who ſalute you 2" 


And why not?” anſwered the king; ** are they not all men 
« like us?” 


A profeſſor of Halle, called Eberhard, was named to the 
living of Charlottenbourg by the ſuperior conſiſtory; but 


the inhabitants, who had caſt their eyes upon another, pro- 


teſted againſt this nomination, under pretext that Eberhard 
had written an Apology for Socrates, The conſiſtory reject- 
ing their repreſentations, they addreſſed themſelves to the 
king, ſaying, that they could not truſt the care of their ſouls 
to a man, who maintained, in a public writing, that So- 
crates, that abominable heathen, was ſaved, Frederick an- 
ſwered: | 

it is my will that Socrates ſhould be ſaved, and that Eber- 
hard be your curate.” 


During one of his journies into Weſtphalia, Frederick 


changed horſes at Schauen, a village forming part of an in- 


dependent county. Monſieur le comte came in great cere- 
mony to compliment the king, ſaying that he was rejaiced 
to ſee his majeſty on bis territory. The king made no reply, 
but ſaid laughingly to his attendants, “ Here is a meeting 
* of two ſevereigns !” 


The 


AWA 
The following is is 2 ſtriking example of Frederick s ſeve- 


rity reſpecting all points connected with military ſubordina- 


tion. A private ſoldier, of the battalion of guards, was ſo 
familiar with the king as to have free acceſs to his chamber 
without being announced. Of this liberty he frequently 


availed himſelf to aſk money of the king, which he gene- 


rally ſpent at the alehouſe. When the king refuſed him: 
what he demanded, ſaying he had no money, the ſoldier 
uſed to reply, Fritz / look in your leathern purſe, you will 
, always find a few ducats left.” This ſoldier being one day 


on guard, had a diſpute with his officer, and preſented his 
\ bayonet, as if with a deſign to ſtab him. The officer put 
him under arreſt, and reported the offence to the king, who 


ordered him to be tried. The council of war condemned 


him to die, and the ſentence being laid before the king, he 


ſigned it without uttering a ſingle word. Every perſon ima- 
gined that he would have been pardoned, and the unhappy 
man himſelf was ſo perſuaded of it, that he would not pre- 
pare for death, but, to the very moment of his execution, 
thought it was only intended to puniſh him by falutary ter- 
ror. He was deceived, and ſuffered death. 

The ſtates of Valangin had depoſed one of their miniſters 
for preaching againſt the eternal pains of hell, The prieſt 


addreſſed the king, who immediately ordered them to re- 


ſtore him, recommending toleration to his judges. The 


latter ſent a long and pompous memorial to the king ; in 


which they repreſented, That it was impoſſible to reſtore the 


_ faid paſtor, as the people were determined not to hear of the 


diminution of the pains of hell. Frederick, who felt the ſo- 
lidity of their reaſoning, but did not like to revoke his or- 
ders, returned their memorial, after writing underneath it : 


an ſubjects of Valangin wiſh to be eternally damned, 1 


46 have nothing to ſay againſt 1 it, 
6 Faepenck.” 
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Frederick well knew that nobilicy beſtows neither virtue 
nor talents, and, in general, laughed at thoſe idle preroga- 
tives conferred by hazard and engendered by barbariſm in 
the darker ages. Yet, from political reaſuns, he would not 


ſuffer the other claſſes to be officers in his troops, ſome few 


corps excepted. When, at the reviews, he faw any new 
officers, he aſked them their names, and if they were not 
noble, nor able to give an account of their family, he gave 
them a flight touch of his cane on their ſhoulders, and diſ- 
miſſed them. Sometimes he ennobled them when he diſco» 
vered an exemplary inſtance of their laudable behaviour. 


A young officer, whom the king wanted to diſmiſs in this 
manner at a review, ſaying, ** You are not noble, replied, 
with great coolneſs, Site, the emperor Rodolph II. threatened 
« to impoſe a fine of ten gold marks on whoever ſhould 
« doubt the nobility of my houſe.” «+ 4b/ in that caſe,” 
replied the king as he paſſed on, I am your humole ſervant | 
I have ns money at preſent.” 

A young officer paſſing in review, the king aſked him who 
was his father. The young man told him his name. Fre- 
derick, becoming angry, obſerved, ** He is not noble!” and 
then gave him the uſual little ſtroke with his cane, and diſ- 
miſſed him with contempt. Some time after, learning, how» 
ever, from the general, that he was of an ancient family, 


he ſent him—to Cavalſki, à regiment of puniſhment // 


The king ſaid one day at table, I am at a loſs to aſſign 


the reaſon, but all the plebeian officers of my troops are 


% good for nothing, even when I ennoble them.“ And 
« yet, fire,” replied one of the company, „we have colonel 
1% R.. . Well,“ anſwered Frederick, peeviſhly, “ he 
is of an ancient houſe; I know that better than you.” Vet he 
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had been recently ennobled; but Frederick did not like to 


appear in the wrong. 


—— CO —__ 


A man, who had rendered great ſervices to the king in a 


civil employment, requeſted that prince to give him letters 


of nobility. Frederick wrote under the petition, “ Men 4 
& not become noble by the pen, but by the ſword.” Frederick 
ſhould bave added -in Pruſſia. 


Frederick, one day, looking out of the window, perceived 
one of his pages take a pinch of ſnuff from his box, which 
was lying on the table. He did not interrupt him, but, on 
coming from the window, ſaid, “ Is this ſnuff- box to your 
« talte?” The page, aſhamed, did not know what to anſwer, 
Frederick repeated the queſtion, and the page obſerving at 
length that he thought it very handſome, “ Well then,” te- 
plied the king, tate it, it is not large enough for two,” 

Frederick never ſuffered the ſmalleſt liberty to be taken 
with the memory of the king his tather, in his preſence. 
Hearing one day that there was an old invalid at Potzdam 
who had ſerved under his grandfather Frederick I. he ſent 
for him, talked about his father and grandfather, and ex- 
tended the converſation to a conſiderable length. The old 
man, encouraged by this affability, and defirous of amuſing 
the king, ſaid to him, Site, I muſt tell your majeſty a plen- 
« fantry of the king your father, when only prince royal. 
« Going one day from Berlin to Potzdam with the prince of 
% Deſſau, on the road they ſaw a ſhepherd ſleeping by his 
e flock, and amuſed themſelves with cutting off the tails of 
« his cows.” © That is not true,” ſays the king with a ſerious 
air, and, turning to one of his attendants, having ſaid, 4 Giv? 
& the man tercrowns,” he inſtantly withdrew. 


Frederick 
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+ rederick very highly reſpected the memory of the Great 
Elector F rederick- William, and conſidered him as the greateſt 
prince of his houſe, When the ancient cathedral was de- 


moliſhed, the coffins of all the princes of the royal houſe 


were removed into the new cathedral, On this occaſion 
Frederick had that of the Great Elector opened, and, repairing 
to the church, accompanied only by two aides-de-camp, con- 
templated for ſome time the body of that prince without ut- 
tering a word, Tears ſoon came into his eyes : he took the 
corpſe by the hand, and, turning towards thoſe who were pre- 
ſent, ſaid to them with tenderne(s, «+ Gentlemen / the aftions 
« which this prince performed were great!“ 
| The king held women but in little eſttmation, calling them 
in general geeſe without brains, in compariſon of the queen 
his mother, and the counteſs de Camas. He often ſaid that 
many of the misfortunes of ſociety aroſe from the bad edu- 
cation given to the women; nor was he altogether in the 
wrong. But, on the other hand, why do we men fo often 
prefer an elegant ideot, to a modeſt and ſenſible woman? 
When Frederick rode on horſeback through the flreets, 
he was aiways ſurrounded by a troop of blackguards, who 
exhibited all ſorts of monkey tricks. Some threw their hats 
into the air before him, with loud huzzas ; others were en- 
gaged in wiping the duſt from his boots, or patting his horſe, 
and many of them cried, ** Good-day, Fritz, our worthy Fritz! 
Long live Fritz!” Frederick ſuffered this entertainment of 
the mob for hours together, and when they ſtruck his horſe 
lo as to make him curvet, he contented himſelf with ſaying, 
Get out of the way!” and he quietly continued his ride. 
The principal maſter of Frederick's muſic.was Heine, the 
organiſt of the cathedral, He had taught him to play the 


harpſichord, and was a great favourite of Frederick, Heine 


Ka had 
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had a ſon, whom the king, at the beginning of his reign, 


named the receiver of exciſe at Ruppin. This ſon, who 


was a libertine, got in debt, and, at length, embezzled the 


government money which he received. As ſoon as the king 


heard this news, he ſent for the father to Potzdam, and the 
poor man in deſpair expected the bittereſt reproaches. The 
king, however, received him in the molt gracious manner, 
enquired after his health, and talked to him of the new 
operas. After ſome time he obſerved, «But, with reſpef 15 
« this ſo. of yours; be gives you a great deal of uncaſineſs. I ſet 
t very well that the young man is not calculated to be a caſh-keep- 
& er; I will give him another place; tell him to be honeſt.” Fre- 
derick kept his word. Poor Heine was ſo enchanted with 


the bene ficence of the king, that, on calling on Sidon the 


maſter of the chapel to tell him what had happened, he 


' threw his large wig into the middle of the room for joy, 


crying, Never was there ſo goed a king en earth, Long live 
es the king!“ Es | 

Frederick ſometimes conceived particular antipathies to 
certain perſons, which were not too philoſophical. A man 
of the name of Huber, who had taught king Frederick- 


William I. to paint, was ordered by that prince to execute 


a portrait of Frederick. The latter, who never ſat for his 
picture but once to Vanloo, refuſed to comply with his fa- 


. ther's wiſhes, The king grew angry, and obedience became 


indiſpenſable, At length Frederick fits down for a moment, 


takes his flute, and plays a ſhort overture ; then, ſtarting up 


briſkly, ſays to Huber, „Now, you muſt tell the king [ 
&« have given you a fitting.” Though poor Huber was per- 
fectly innocent in all this, the king could never bear him from 
that moment, He had a penſion of 600 crowns from Fre- 
derick-William, one half of which Frederick retrenched on 


| his acceſſion to the throne. This Huber, with Harper and 
Rode, painted the Japaneſe palace at Sans-Souci, after the 
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defigns of Le Sueur, and the three artiſts put their names at 
the bottom of theſe paintings. As ſoon as the king ſaw that 
of Huber, he ſaid, Hat does all that mean? Huber? T 
« know who painted that; efface his name. The other two 
were ſuffered to remain, | | 

When he was told of Huber's death, „he is that Hu- 
© ber ?” ſaid he. They anſwered that he was one of the 
court painters, appointed by the king his father. ** 7 don't 
« tnow him,” replied the king; “ he is certainly ſom? dauber 
uu painted coach doors after nature.” 

The portraits of Frederick have ſome traits of reſemblance; 
but the painters have tried to give him the air of an hero, and 


drawn him with haggard eyes; whereas nature had ſtamped 


upon the phyſiognomy of that prince a touch of amenity and 
mildneſs which no painter has been able to expreſs, 

The huſſar who ſerved the king towards the entof his 
life, had been a ſurgeon. Seeing that Frederick was ſubje& ' 
to a frequent want of ſleep, and that the remedies which he 
took did him no good, „Sire,“ he obſerved, “ perceive 


L very clearly that the belt phyſician may be deceived. 1 


have in my little pharmacy a remedy which procures ſleep 
«and creates an appetite.” The king laughed, and ſaid, 
* Ab! ah ! you want to become court phyſician, I ſuppoſe.” No, 
« fire,” replied the huſſar, I am not ſkilful enough for that 
department, but 1 wiſh to have the glory of doing what 
the whole faculty have not been able to accomplith in ſpite 
* of their long conſultations.” Well,“ rejoined the king, 
© let us ſee; I will try your arcanum this evening, and I ſhall 
«* diſcover whether you are an ancient or a modern prophet.” 
The king took a potion given to him by the huflar, and ſlept 
till ſeven in the morning. By all that's ſacred,” exclaim- 
ed the king when he awoke, © this is what you may, indeed, 
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& call ſleeping; you are an excellent doctor.“ Upon this 
occaſion, he preſented the bufſar with a ſnuff-box full of louis 


d'or. 


— — — 


A peaſant called Havenbrook had a law- ſuit with one Mer- 


tens for a right of paſturage. Havenbrook gained his cauſe; 
but Mertens, furious at his defeat, ſtill continued to ſend his 
cattle to graze in Havenbrook's fields, The latter directed 


his ſon, a youth of nineteen, to drive off Mertens. They 
had a diſpute, came to blows, and Mertens received a 


ſtroke on his head, of which he died upon the day follow- 
ing. 

Young Havenbrook was W brought to trial, 
and condemned to three years impriſonment in a work-houſe. 
When this ſentence was laid before the King for confirmation, 
he wrote underneath: 

« If you are judges, if you are Jearned and enlightened 
c counſellors, you ought to bluſh at having pronounced ſuch 


& a ſentence. My will is, that, according to the Jaws of | 


* reaſon and of nature, young Havenbrook ſhould be be- 


Gt headed.“ 


This ſingular ſentence is one of thoſe ſtrokes of diſpoſition 
which characterize the paſſion of Frederick for univerſal 
ſway. Had the judges condemned Havenbrook to die, 
it is more than probable that Frederick would have granted 
him his pardon, ſaying, Have you any ſentiments of juſtice 
& or humanity, to condemn to death a man who defended 
de the property which you had ſecured to him, and who only 


„ flew the other as you would ſlay a robber in your own de- 
t fence.” After deciſions of this nature, it is not aſtoniſhing 


that ſuch confuſion reigned in the tribunals of Pruſſia under 
Frederick the Second. To what purpoſe is the heſt code of 
laws, if the ſovereign be conſtantly on the watch for oppor- 
tunities of ſhewing himſelf abler than the jud es, and if he 


Fakes a pleaſure in an their moſt ſolemn ſentences? 


The 
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The king, in his Sileſia reviews, had ſeveral times lodged 
at a village curate's, without having ſeen the maſter of the 
houſe. One day, being in a good humour, he ſent for 
him. | 
How do you do, curate ?“ -“ Very badly,” —« Well! 
„well! patience, you will be better in the other world,” — 
“ doubt that very much; nay, I am afraid of being worſe.“ 
How is that?“ “ Pl! tell your majeſty, if you will do 
« me the favour to liſten to me. —<« Very well, let us fee, 
let us ſee.” -“ I have two daughters, three ſons, and a 
« {mall curacy. I thought I diſcovered ſome talents in my 
boys, and I am not miſtaken. I expended my property for 
« their education; I ſent them to ſchools and univerſities, and 
« theſe diſburſements have thrown me into debt. My chil- 
« dren have acquired /e knowledge, but they are not yet 
« provided for, and are unable to return me what I have 
« advanced them. The revenues of my living have dimi- 
« niſhed inſtead of augmenting ; and, what is worſe, I am 
« turning old, and fee no ptoſpect of paying my debts, 
„Now, it 1 die without ſatisfying my creditors, your ma- 
« jeſty knows that I am a man damned beyond redemption.” 
—*< To fay the truth, that is rather unlucky ; I will relieve 
you from this alarming fituation: what do your dedts 
« amount to? To 800 crowns.” —** Ill pay that, it you 
« will prove to me that your children are well brought up; 
« and then I'll take care of them, and augment your income. 
But where are your daughters?” —* I always ſend them 
% to the town, when your majeſty comes here wich your 
© retinue,” _< Ah! ah! that is very wiſely done. Let 
them come and ſee me to-morrow.” 

The next day the king had forgotten the girls, who pte- 
ſented themſelves, and infiſted upon being introduced in ſpite 
of the oppoſition of the ſervants, to whom they declared that 
the king had ſent for them. Frederick entered into a long 
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converſation with them, ſent for a milliner, bought them 
ſeveral trifles, and made each of them a little preſent in mo- 
ney. The curate's ſons, who, in fact, were very well 
brought up, obtained places; the daughters were provided 
with huſbands; and the king ſaid laughingly, “ / have made 
<« a prieſt happy both in this warld and the next.” 


A prieſt, not content with his ſalary, begged the king to 
order him to be paid in corn inſtead of money, Frederick 
anſwered: | 

& Things muſt be left PR their ancient footing. Should 
te A hundred prieſts quit their curacies to- day, we ſhall find a 
© thouſand to-morrow to ſupply their place, 

The ſoldier lives on bread, but the prieſt on the celeſtial 
te manna which cometh from on high; for his kingdom is 
“ not of this world, Peter and Paul were not paid in corn; 
& nor in all the New Felament? is there ſingle word of apoſ- 
<« tolic granaries,” 

A man preſſed the king to grant him the title of coun- 
ſellor of war, which is very common in the Pruſſian fiates, 
The king conſented to confer it on him, “ on condition of bis 
* never nan to giv⸗ 15 king any counſel on Mr, of 
« war. 

Some common girls, who were employed to repreſent the 
attendants of queens at the opera, petitioned the king to grant 
them an annual penſion, and thus place them upon a ſimilat 
footing with the other perſons employed at that theatre, 
alledging that they could not live on what they got at each 
repreſentation. The king anſwered them thus: 

« You have done ill to addreſs yourſelves to me ; this 
affair only concerns your kings and queens: apply to 
them; for I have laid it down as a principle never to mee» 
dle in the affairs of foreign courts,” 
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One of Frederick's ſervants came to wait on him, in an 
elegant fleſh-coloured ſuit, thinking by this fine dreſs to 
pleaſe the king, it being his favourite colour. Frederick pre- 
tended not to ſee him. The fine gentleman, perceiving that 
he was miſtaken, ſlipped out and returned in a plainer dreſs, 
Frederick, at his entrance, ſaid to him, with an air of affa- 
bility, „Tell me, friend, who was that caxcomb that appeared 
« at Sans- Souci in a fleſh-coloured ſuit 9” 


Frederick ſent for his taylor, one day, ro make him a new 


coat. He comes, magnificently dreſſed, and gets himſelf 


announced by the huſſar of the chamber. The door is thrown 
open; he enters, pulling down his ruffles, and arranging the 
full-dreſs curls of his hair. He pulls out his ſciſſars and 
meaſure, waiting the king's orders to approach, who was 
writing at the bottom of the room. Frederick pretends not 
to ſee him. In this ſituation he remains ſome time, and the 
king is immoveable, He coughs, and ſtirs a little; but to 
no purpole. At length, the poor taylor, becoming frighten» 
ed, flips out of the room, and aſks the huſſar's advice. Re» 
« turn home,” anſwers the latter, “put on a more becoming 
« dreſs, and the king will certainly obſerve you.” The taylor 
runs home, takes off his fine coat, drefles himſelf ſuitably 
to his profeſſion, and returns. Ihe king, ſeeing him through 
the window, went to meet him as ſoon as he entered the 
apartment, and ſpoke to him with great mildneſs and affa- 


bility, This diſconcerted the taylor ſtill more than the ficſt 
interview, | 


„ A good day, my dear taylor,“ ſaid Frederick, * how do 
* you do? have you a great deal of work ?” ͤĩ⸗%t« ( Oh! 
Ves, fire.” Do you go regularly to church?” —< Twice 
every Sunday.” “ And at home, do you ſometimes read 
the Bible?“ © A chapter every day,” —* Good; well, 
Athen! as ſoon as you go home, read a little in the firſt 


© book 


cob L474 * „1 


& book of Daniel, turning to the * verſe of the eighth | 


chapter.“ 

The taylor, after meaſuring the king, returns home, looks 
out the verſe, with the intention of having it written in gold- 
en letters in his ſhpp, as a monument of his converſation 


with the king, and finds the following paffage : ** Therefore 


« the he-goat * waxed very great, and when he was flrong the 
« great horn was broken, and for it came up four notable ones 
* toward the four winds of heaven.” 


Frederick was very fond of children, and ſuffercd the ſors 


of the prince royal (now reigning) to come into his room 

at all times. One day, when he was writing in his cabinet, 
the eldeſt of theſe princes continued playing round him with 
a ſhuttle-cock, which falling on the table, the king took 

it, threw it to the child, and continued writing, The little 
prince continuing his play, the ſhuttlecock falls again on 

the table; the king throws it back to him a ſecond time, 
cafting a ſevere look at the little player, who promiſes that it 
| ſhall happen no more. At length, however, for the third 
time, the ſhuttlecock falls on the very paper upon which 

Frederick was writing, The king now took it, and put it 
in his pocket. The little prince humbly degs pardon, and 
entreats him to give him back his ſhuttlecock. The king 
refuſes. He redoubles his prayers, but to no effect. Wea- 
ried at length with begging, the boy advances boldly towards 
the king, places his arms on each fide, and fays, with a threat- 
ening tone, a your majeſiy whether you will give me back 
* my fputtlecock ? Anſwer me, yes, or no. 
and, taking the ſhuttlecock out of his pocket, returned it, 
faying, <* Thou art a brave youth ; they will never . back Si- 

0 lefia from thee.” 


The German word for "aug is a nickname given to the 
taylors. 


The 


The king laughed, 
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The young hereditary prince of Pruſha, ſon of the preſent 
monarch, was brought up by the care and under the in- 
ſpection of Frederick, who, himſelf, furniſhed the plan of 
his ſtudies. A few years before his death he wiſhed him to 
go through a courſe of logie, and compoſed the plan of it, 
in which it is aſtoniſhing to find all the nonſenſe of the ſcho- 
laſtic philoſophy. Frederick there recommends to the maſ- 
ter to exerciſe the young prince in arguments on the prin- 
ciples of the Barbara celarent Darn, ferio baralipton, A 
man of merit was appointed to give theſe leſſons to the 
prince ; but, having too much underſtanding to confine him- 
ſelf to this barbarous method, he was diſmiſſed. 


In a catholic church of Sileſia, ſeveral ſilver offerings to 
the virgin were diſcovered to be. miſting, After many re- 
ſearches, the ſexton remarked that a ſoldier was always the 
firſt at divine ſervice, and the laſt in going out of church. 

His lodgings were ordered to be ſearched, and all the ſpoils 
of the virgin were found. The ſoldier, however, denied 
that he had taken any thing, maintaining that having ad- 
dreſſed himſelf when in diſtreſs to the holy virgin, the her- 
felf brought him theſe pieces of plate into his chamber in 
the night. This defence, as we may ſuppoſe, was little at- 
tended to, and the council of war ſentenced him to a corpo- 
ral puniſhment. When this ſeatence was fent to the king 
for confirmation, he ordered the catholic prieſts to be aſked, 
whether, according to the principles of their church, ſuch an 
event could be eonſidered as poſſible? They unanimouſly 
anſwered, That at preſent miracles were very rare indeed; 
but, certainly, they were not impoſſible. On this occaſion, 
the king replied to the council of war, as follows ; 

„The accuſed fhall be freed from puniſhment, ſince he 
* perſiſts in denying the robbery, and, according to the dect» 
* fron of the theologians of his church, the miracle he al- 
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= jelges to have been performed in his favour is not impoſ- 
« ſible. But I forbid him henceforward, under the ſevereſt 
c penaltics, to receive any preſent either from the virgin 
« Mary, or any other ſaint.” 


Frederick treated his domeſtics with great gentleneſs, During 


his laſt illneſs, awakening in the middle of the night, he 


called the ſervant who was litting up in his anti-chamber, 
and aſked him- what o'clock it was, On being told that it 
was two, ** cannot ſleep any longer,” ſaid the king. See if 


ny people are awake; but if they are aſleep, do not awaken 


« them, for they mujt be very tired. If Neumann” (the huſſar of 
his chamber) is awake, only ſay to him, that you imagine I 
ce fall _ riſe. But, remember that you do not awaken any 
« perſon,” | | 

He generally converſed with the ſervant who fat up with 
him. The following is one of theſe converſations during 
his laſt illneſs, 

The King. What o'clock is it? 
- Servant. Midnight. | 

The King. Ah! I can't ſleep; tell me ſomething or other. 

Servant, W hat can | have to tell your majeſty? Iam but 
a poor ignorant man; I know nothing, 

The King, Where do you come from. — Servant. From a 
village of Lower Pomerania.—K. Are your father and mother 
ſtill living ?-—S. 1 have only a mother, who is very old.— 
X. What does ſhe live on ?—S. She ſpins.—K. How much 
does ihe earn a day? —S, Three pence halfpenny,—K, She 
cannot be much at her eaſe with that.— S. In my country 


living is very cheap. R. But have not you ſent her any thing! 


S. Here and there, a few crowns.—K. That's well done; 

you are an honeſt fellow. You have a great deal of trouble 

with me, but have a little patience, I'll find out ſomething 

for you, if you behave well, 

Te Pomeranian's turn of duty returning in a ſew days, 
the 


_ 
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the king ſaid to him, * Goto that window, I have put ſome- 
« thing there for you.” The Pomeranian, ſeeing 30 louis 
d'or, could not imagine that ſo great a ſum was de ſigned for 
him, but took five or fix, and, opening his hand to ſhew them - 
to the King, aſked whether it was that which he was to take? 
No,“ replied the king, “ take it all, it is for you, and I have 
« ſent ſomething, likewiſe, to your mother.” The good 
ſervant never reſted until he diſcovered what the king had 
ſent his mother, and was ready to die with joy on learning 
that he had ſettled on her a penſion of 100 crowns. 

In the laſt journey the king made in Pruſſia (in 1784) he 
ſent for M. de Maſcow, preſident of juſtice, and ſpoke thus 
to him: 

&« | have named you preſident, and I muſt be acquainted 
« with you, I am, properly ſpeaking, the firſt commiſſioner 
e of juſtice in my ſtates, and it is my duty to ſee right and 
« equity maintained in them; but I am unable to do every 
« thing myſelf, and muſt have perſons like you to maintain 
de right in my provinces. I have a long account to give; 
« for I muſt not only anſwer for. all the evil I might do, but 
6e likewiſe for all the good I neglect performing. It is the 
« ſame with you. You muſt abſolutely judge with impar- 
« tiality, and without diſtinction of perſons, the prince 
« and the gentleman, as well as the workman and the pea- 
„ fant, Do you hear? Without this, we ſhall be no longer 
e friends. . : . . Have you any eftates ?”—< No, fire.” * Do 
«you intend to purchaſe any?“ —© am not rich enough 
% for that,”—<** Good ! You know, then, what poverty 


« is, and that will teach you to befriend the wretched,” 
&c. &c. | 


An ecclcſiaſtic, of the name of Mylius, found, among his 
father's papers, a conſiderable promiſſory note given him by 
| * mae 


510 ee. 
the king when prince royal. 


Mylius ſent it to the king with 
the following letter: | 


« SIRE, 


run 1 have found the bill "WA to this among my father's 
s papers. Ido not know whether it be through negligence, 
« or otherwiſe, that it has not been cancelled, and 1 leave 
the matter to your majeity's diſpoſal.” 


The king anſwered, ** That be recollected extremely 
« well having received the ſum mentioned in the bill from 
his father, and that, if there was any miſtake, it was more 

«* equitable that he ſhould bear the loſs than another,” He 
ordered the capital to be paid with intereſt. | 


„„ 
— 


The town of bean 4 TR been _ Frederick 
rebuilt it; and when the inhabitants ſent deputies to him 
to thank him for his bounty, he replied, “It is unneceſſary 
& to thank me for this; it is my duty to relieve my unhappy 
<« ſubjeQs : and for this purpoſe was I made.” 


When the ſex of the chevaliere D'Eon was made known, 
the king ſaid, jokingly, to the French envoy, This is 
„ what happens with you Frenchmen ; we think we have 
* to do with a man, and and, in the end, it is a nnn. 


— 


— he 


Frederick could not boar. names terminating in 6. It 
being one day in agitation to appoint a reſerendary, named 
Haccius, to be a counſellor of domains in the chamber of 
Minden, the king wrote thus, I conſent to it on con- 
« dition of his calling himſelf henceforward Haſe, and not 
C Haccius,.” Haaſe, which ſignifies a hare in German, is 
likewiſe an injurious expreſſion, ſignifying coward, fool. 


An horſe-dodter, who had hboured with zeal during an 
| epidemical 
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epidemical diſorder among the cattle, demanded, as a recom- 
penſe, the title of coun/ellor of the court, The king granted 


the petition, after effacing the words counſellor of the court, 
and ſubſtituting counſellor of the flable, 


_—T 


A ſimilar title was conferred upon one Zorn, a com- 
miſſioner of the tobacco warehouſe at Halle. The king 
named him a counſellor of tobacco, 


Frederick paſſed a part of the ſummer at Sans-Souci 
without a ſingle ſoldier for a guard, and ſlept as tranquilly 
as if ſurrounded by ten thouſand bayonets. A foreigner 
whom the king had ſent for, arrives at Sans-Souci, knocks 
at a gate; a little man in blue approaches with an eaſy, 
careleſs air, to open it; and this little man was the king. 


— "— 


A traveller, who lodged at Potzdam, walking very eatly, 
one morning, beyond the town, ſaw a troop of ſoldiers at a 
diſtance going through their exerciſe, and approached them, 


An officer on horſeback, whom he took for a major, continued 


riding about, and paſſing every moment into the ranks to 
inſtruct or reprimand the common ſoldiers. What was his 
ſurprize, on coming near the troop, to find that this officer 
was the king himſelf! He had a drawn ſword in his hang, 
and continued in this manner to exerciſe the men, for an 


hour, with as much ardour and zeal as a young officer ſtriving - 


to pleaſe his ſuperiors. 


* — 


Towards the end of his life, he ſometimes flept longer 
than he intended ; a circumſtance which put him greatly out 
of humour ; and he ordered his valets-de-chambre to awaken 
him at 4 o'clock, and even to force him to get up, in ſpite 
of whatever he might ſay, in the morning, to prevent the 
execution of ſuch an order. A ſervant, who had lived but a 
ſhort time with him, entering bis chamber one morning to 
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fulfil this command, the king faid to him, “Let me ſleep a 
« little longer, I am ſo tired! © Your majeſty commanded 
« me to come early. On a quarter of an hour longer.” 
* Not a minute, fire; it is four o'clock, and you mult get 
« up.” Good?” ſays the king, riſing; “n are a fine fel. 
« low; this is the way in tobich I like to ſee men as their 
«© duty.” | 


HR. AT 


Frederick poſſeſſed an excellent memory. He informed 
himſelf of every thing, and recollected the moſt trifling cir- 
cumftances. At a glance he knew all the ſoldiers of his re- 
giment who had ſerved forty years before, when he was only 
prince- royal. His officers were often aſtoniſhed at reviews, 
to hear him aſk after private ſoldiers with whoſe names and 
age he was acquainted, Some time before his death, a good 
place was beſtowed on a non- commiſſioned officer, but, when 
the appointment was laid before the king for confirmation, 
inſtead of ſigning, he drew a gallows, with a man hanging 


from it, on the margin, recollecting extremely well that 
this man had formerly been guilty of an action which merited 


the halter. 


In 1775, the king, ſpeaking of what he had ſuffered in 
the courſe of the preceding year, recollected that a ſoldier of 
the prince royal's regiment had lighted a fire for him one 
night when he was half dead with cold. © I promiſed to 
« give that man ſomething,” ſaid he, and forgot to keep 
* my word; I ſhould like to know whether he be ſtill alive.” 
One of his generals, who was preſent, informed the king 
that he was a non-commiſſioned officer in his regiment, 
« ] am glad of it,” anſwered Frederick; and, ſending for 
him, gave him ſome money, and promiſed him the firſt 
place, deſtined for the retreat of the military, that hone be; 
come vacant. 
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Frederick had favourites ; but never did they take any part 
in the affairs of government, never had they the ſmalleſt 
influence on his projects; but ſometimes on his opinions. 
Some of theſe favourites were his friends in every ſenſe of _ 
the word, He was particularly attached to count de Ro- 
thenbourg, and, as Jong as that general lived, he could not 
diſpenſe with his company. During his laſt illneſs, the 
king remained whole hours together by his bedſide ; and, 
on hearing of his death, ran to his houſe half dreſſed, made 
the ſurgeon open a vein, and held the baſon himſelf. When 
he ſaw that it was all over, he withdrew, ſhedding tears, 
and remained ſome time ſhut up in his apartment, 


The king, ſupping with the abbe Baſtiani, one of the 
Italians with whom he frequently converſed, ſaid, When 
you have obtained the papal crown, (for I have no doubt 
« that your virtues will one day procure it for you,) how will 
« you receive me when I ſhall go to Rome to render ho- 
« mage to you?? „I will give orders,“ replied the abbe, 
« to let the black eagle enter, that he may cover me with 
« his wings; but I will take eſpecial care to guard myſelf 
« againſt his beak.” | | 


One of Frederick's domeſtics, who was always about his 
perſon, ſtole 10,000 crowns from his cabinet, than which 
nothing was more eaſy, as the king never harboured any 
diſtruſt, and ſuffered his rouleaux of louis- d'or to lie about 
in all places. As ſoon as he perceived the robbery, he 
mentioned it, laughingly, at table, faying, that he was ſur- 
rounded by pickpockets. But he made no enquiry concerning 
the thief, Some days after, one of his old ſervants named 
the perſon to him who had ſtolen the money. The king an- 
lwered, in a paſſion, „ That is not true; but, even if it were, 
&* you ſhould not tell it to me. The ſervant aſſured him it was 
the fact, adding, that the man had already carried 5000 
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etowns to Berlin, that the reſt was coficealed in his bed, 
and that he would immediately bring it if the king thought 
proper. Hold your tongue, replied Frederick; “I never 
a went to ſer nor touch the money which the raſcal has ſtolen from 
« me, and I command you to ſay no more to me about it. 

A week after, the king, riding out, met the thief, who 
was amuſing himſelf in a carriage. IV hat, villain !” ob- 
ferved F rederick, “ do you ſpend the money which you have 
Holen from me in coaches “ and, then, he continued his ride, 
Tt 16 next day he ſent him back to the regiment of huſſars 
'. whence he had taken him, where he ſtill * the fruits 

of his robbery. | 


* — — ; 

Many of Frederick's officers, who rendered him great ſer- 
vices, remained without any recompenſe, but ſome of them 
had reaſon to be well ſatisfied with him. | 

After the peace of 1763, Charles, margrave of Branden- 
bourg-Schwedt, dying, left conſiderable property to one of 
his miſtreſſes. Frederick thought that this was Javiſhing 
in vice what might be employed as the reward of virtue; 
and, therefore, he took part of this property from the lady, 
leaving her enough to live comfortably, and diftributed the 
remainder to two generals now living, Leſtwitz and Pritt- 
witz. To both he gave lands, the firſt obtaining them to 
the value of 200,000, and the ſecond to the amount of 
3oo, ooo crowns. Leſtwitz had performed prodigies in war, 
eſpecially at the battle of Torgau. Prittwitz, at the battle 
of Kunerſdorf, had given his horſe to the king, who had 
loſt his own, and, with a handful of men, repulſed body 
of Coſſacks, who were on the point of taking him. Fre- 

erick ſaid, one day, on this ſubjet, ** Leftwitz ſaved the 
« fate, and Prittwitz ſaved myſelf.” 

When he gave theſe lands to general Leſtwitz, he wrote 
the following letter: | 


« My dear colonel de Leftwitz; 1 Ine not forgotten 
#1 «+ the 
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« the important ſervices you rendered me in the late war, 


« and have long waited for the opportunity of rewarding 
« you, This has never preſented itſelf till now. Take pol- 
« ſeſſion of the eſtates I now give you; the act of donation 
« you will find annexed, &c. 


© FREDERICK.” 

An aide-de-camp, who had long ſerved the king without 
receiving the ſlighteſt mark of his ſatisfaction, was not, how - 
ever, diſcouraged, but redoubled his zeal and activity. Four 
years after the peace, he received from the king, when he 
leaſt expected it, a preſent of 60,000 crowns in gold, and a 
moſt gracious letter. 
When Frederick reviewed his troops in Pruffia, in 1775, 
a captain of the regiment of.... aſked permiſſion to fell 
a fine eſtate which he poſſeſſed, as he was unable to ſupport 


it, and it was mortgaged for 24,000 crowns, On the king's | 


return to Potzdam, he ſent the captain 24,000 crowns to 
pay his debts, and 600 to ſupport the expence of improving 
his eſtate. | 


Frederick ſometimes accompanied the bounties which he 
beſtowed on his favourites with pleaſantries. Schwerin, the 
grand equerry, ſupping, one night, with the king, the latter 
faid to him, „I know that you go regularly to church, but 
« tell me what you think of Gop ?” Site,“ anſwered 
the count, I had always, heretofore, imagined that Gon 
did nothing but good, but, at preſent,” ..., . © Well,” 
fays the king, „ what now?” e do not know what to 
think of iu, for, HE has ſuffered one of my country- 
« houſes to be burnt.” The king made no reply. 

The next day, he ſaid to the count, · Do you know how 
« to interpret dreams ?“. Not very well. —“ I dreamt, 
8 night, that 1 was talking with God ; what does 
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ce that mean?” I cannot explain it, unleſs your majeſty 
ec will tell me the ſubject of your converſation.“— “ Well, 
tc then, I talked with Gor, and he ordered me to rebuild 
„ count Schwerin's caſtle that has been burnt, and, in con- 
« ſequence of that order, I have this day given the money 
© for the purpoſe.” (I very humbly thank your majeſty,” 
* Well, what do you think of Gop now?“ ““ At pre- 
<« fent, fire, I think that God is very good, and that your 
<« majeſty is the inſtrument of his bounty.“ 


The king's jokes were ſometimes poignant and even bitter, 
Colonel Guichard, to whom he gave the name of Quintus 
Icilius, had, among other works, written a hiſtory of 
Czfar's war in Spain. Ten years after the publication of 
this work, which had been well reccived, the count de 
Loloos, an able tactician, attacked it in a ſevere criticiſm, 
The king, on this occaſion, indulged himſelf in a pleaſantty 
which hurt the colonel more than the criticiſm itſelt. 
Quintus, aſking him, one day, at dinner, permiſſion to 
print a new work, he anſwered, „ As a friend, I adviſe 
& you, before-hand, to demand permiſſion from count de 
% Loloos.” | 

Some days after, the converſation at table turned on the 
- commanders of the light troops, and the king ſaid, jeſtingly, 
that, during the late war, they had only been commanded 
by robbers, and added, laughing, Quintus had all the dif- 
« ficulty in the world, after the war, to loſe the habit of 
© plundering. When he is near me, I always take care of 
«© my ſnuft-box and my purſe, leſt he ſhould play off againſt 
c me a ſlight - of- hand trick.” Quintus, who by no means 

reliſhed this pleaſantry, replied, It is true, fire, that ! 
have pillaged and robbed, but it was by your majeſty's 
& orders, and you had always the beſt ſhare of the booty.” 
The king pretended not to hear this anſwer, and changed 
the converſation. Quintus, however, returned to Potzdam, 
. . and 


_” 
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and did not, as uſual, attend the king when he went to 


bed. Frederick, piqued at this, ordered him not to be in- 
vited to dinner the next day. This little pouting laſted 


eight or ten days, when the king could hold out no longer. 
But, wiſhing to avoid the appearance of being the firſt to 
give way, he ſent a light-horſeman to the colonel, to aſk 
whether he meant to laugh at him, by keeping the work 
which he had lent him ten days, without giving him any ac- 
count of it; and he directed him to bring it himſelf, | 

Quintus replied, that the king was miſtaken, and that 
he had received no work from him to examine. Frederick 
repeated the order; and Quintus, feeling what it meant, 
returned to the king, and the converſation turned, as uſual, 
on the military art and literature, without a word concerning 
what had paſſed. The next day he was invited to dinner. 

Frederick had not too well rewarded Quintus for his ſer- 
vices in his life-time; but, after his death, he ſent 6000 
crowns to his widow, gave her a penſion of 400 crowns, 
and paid 12,000 for the colonel's library, which was not 
worth 6000. 


Frederick, having commanded ſome work of an artiſt, 


- who made him wait a long time, he ſent for him, and aſked 


why he had not finiſhed what he had ordered. © Sire,” re- 
plied the artiſt, * it was impoſſible, I have had ſo much to 
« do for M. Theſen.” [ This was the name of one of the 
king's domeſtics, who had the care of his private caſh. ] 
The king, ſurpriſed at the extravagance of this man, was 
glad to have an opportunity of making his own obſervations 
upon the appearance of circumſtances, and, watching the 


moment to find Theſen in a houſe which he had built near 


Sans-Souci, went there on foot. Theſen did not expect this 
viſit, and was obliged to accompany the king through all the 
apartments, which Frederick found charming, and highly 
commended the good taſte of the owner. When he entered 
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the bed - chamber, its elegance ſtruck him to ſuch a degree, | 
that he eagerly defired to know who ſlept in that apartment? 


« I do, fire,” replied Theſen, On quitting it, the king ſaw 
the architect, and aſked him how much the houſe had coſt. 


He told him 60,900 crowns. And whence have you taken 


« this money?“ ſays he, turning to Theſen. From your 
<« majeſty's coffer, replied he, trembling, © but I intended 
4 to return it.” At theſe words the king's patience was 
exhauſted : he gave him a few ftrokes of his cane upon the 
ſhoulders, and ſaid, in going away, But for this jeſſamy 
« apartment, in which the rogue gives tn the airs of eeping, 
« 7 would have pardoned him.” 

Theſen thought bimſelf undone. The next day, the king 


called him, and ordered him to open his ſtrong box, of 
which Theſen kept the key, in his preſence. There were 


Rill left in it 7 or 800 louis-d'or, ** There,” ſays the king 
to him, tale the reft ; tate it, and never dare again to appear 
in my preſence.” And this was all his puniſhment. 


An old valet-de-chambre of the king, who was fond of 
drinking, came frequently drunk into his apartment. When 
ſo far gone as to be abſolutely incapable of doing his duty, 
the king let him quietly out by a private door, telling him to 


go home and ſleep, He ſhewed this complaiſance to the 


poor creature to avoid expoſing him to the railleries of the 
other ſervants, and to the diſgrace of being diſmiſſed ; and, 
in theſe caſes, the better to preſerve the ſecret, he called no 
other ſervant, bu undreſſed himſelf. 


Though the king took a pleaſure in throwing out the bit- 
tereſt ſarcaſms againſt other courts, he did not like to be 
imitated in that reſpect. It was ſaid one day at the queen's 
palace, that the taſte of the court of Pruſſia was ſo depraved 
in muſic, that they had played a ſolo there of kettle- drums. 
The king highly diſapproved of this innocent pleaſantry. 

| Lieu- 
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Lieutenant-colonel de D.., an engineer in the French 
ſervice, came to Potzdam, bringing with him plans of the 
different fortreſſes of his own country. Frederick having 
taken him into his ſervice, he thought to pay his court to 
him, by preſenting bim with theſe plans. 7 thank you for 
„ your preſents,” ſaid the king, in receiving them, “ but, 4 
« forbid you to et yaur foot in any of my fortreſſes, ſince you 
% mate fo bad a uſe of your talents, Tnſlruft my miners and 
6 ſappers; theſe are all the ſeruices I aſe of you.” Some time 
after, he was made a colanel, but never had any other em- 
ployment. Frederick made uſe of perſons of this ſtamp, but 
never placed any confidence in them. 

An Engliſhman talking one day with the king concern- 
ing the debates of parliament, Frederick inveighed againſt 
the want of energy in the royal authority of that kingdom, 
faying, **.0h ! were I but king of England,” ..... © Sire,” 
anſwered the Engliſhman, interrupting him, * you would nat 
« remain king of England four-and-twenty hours.” 


One of Frederick's miniſters of ſtate, known to have la- 
viſhed praiſes on bim with the molt unqualified protuton, 
addreſſed to him one day a pompous diſcourſe, wherein he 
ſtrove to @xtol his great qualities, deſcanting chiefly on the 
love which the people of Berlin entertained for him. Fre- 
derick, wearied with this vile flattery, interrupts him in the 
middle of his fineft perigd, retreats two or three paces, 
ſqueezes his hat, puts bimſelf in a tragic poſition, and an- 
ſwers, like a Mithridates of the theatre, 


„ Believe me] Mortals (whom too well I know) 
«« Deſerve not that we deign to be their king.“ 


The poor miniſter was obliged to cloſe his harangue, and 
tered covered with confuſion. 
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When Frederick was told of the revolution in Denmark, 


« Struenste,” he obſerved, ig a blockhead. A man muſt not 
& ſleep with queens but when they reign, and he is generaliſſimo 
« of therr troops.” 


The ſovercigns of Europe, in general, thought proper to 
ſend men of wit to Frederick as their miniſters and it has 
been remarked, that it was preciſely to them that he never 
ſpoke. France ſent him one, among others, full of wit and 
merit, and who played exceeding well on the flute. Fre- 
derick could never bear him. 7 


A man, who aſked a place of the king, meeting with a 
refuſal, wrote to him a ſecond time nearly in the following 


terms: 


« I am told, fire, that you refuſe me the place I aſk for; 
« but I cannot believe it, for you owe it to me, and you 
„ wiſh to be juſt, Make haſte, then, to perform your 
« duty, and juſtify yourſelf from ſo injurious a ſuſpicion.” 


The king, aſtoniſhed at this arrogance, ſent for him, and 


aſked him, What right have you to hold to me this language? 


c and on what do you ground your pretenſions?”” © On the 


« neceflity I am under of not periſhing,” ſaid he; «© it is 


<« the firſt of rights, and the moſt ſacred of all titles.“ 


Frederick was ſilent, and granted his demand. 


Frederick did not care much about the invention of 


atroſftatic balloons, and never would ſee an experiment of 


them. Y | 
Achard, a member of the academy, tried to make one, 
opened a ſubſcription, and procured a great deal of money, 


but the balloon would not mount; on which a wag ob- 


ſerved, ©* Que le ballon n'avait pas vole, mais lui.“ Achard, 
piqued at this reproach, inſerted in the newſpapers a liſt of 
| ; all 
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all the articles he had purchaſed to make his balloon, and 
proved that he was ſtill out of pocket. This anſwer, how» 
ever, did not deſtroy the joke, for, it was aſſerted that the 
philoſopher ſhould not have —— a * experiment 


without being ſure of ſucceeding. 


Frederick was very fond of dogs, and had always half a 
dozen Italian greyhounds about him: In his cabinet you 
ſaw on every fide little leather balls for them to play with, 
and when they were ill, he directed that they ſhould be well 
taken care of. In his firſt campaigns he always took one 
with him. One day that he had advanced too near the ene- 
my, he fell in with a party of their huſſars, and was obliged 
to hide himſelf under a bridge, where nobody could perceive 
him: his only apprehenſion was left Biche, his little bitch, 
might bark at the noiſe of the horſes and diſcover him. But 
Biche, as if ſenſible of her maſter's ſituation, ſquatted down 
by him without making the leaſt noiſe, In a few minutes 
afterwards the king met with general -Rothenbourg, and 
preſented Biche to him as his beſt friend. At the battle of 
Soor, Biche was taken with the king's baggage, and general 
Nadaſti gave her to his lady, who was very unwilling to re- 
ſign her, When Biche returned, the king was buſy writing 
in his chamber. Rothenbourg let her in gently, but ſhe 
immediately jumped upon the table, and put her fore feet 
round the king's neck. The king was ſo affected as to 
ſhed tears. A monument is erected to Biche in the garden 
of Sans-Souci, and the king kept about him to his death the 
numerous poſterity of this faithful companion. 

Notwithſtanding this attachment of Frederick to dogs, he 
never ſuffered them to hurt any perſon. An officer waiting 
upon him one morning, and ſtretching out his arm to take a 
paper which the king was holding out to him, one of his 
favourite dogs jumped at the officer's hand, and bit it till the 
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blood iſſued. Frederick immediately took his cane, broke 
che dag's back, and threw him out of the window. 
8 t — 
A French officer, named T. ,, having deſerted, came to 
Potzdam, and was preſented to the King under the name of 
count de D..... The king, finding him poſſeſſed of talents, 
took him into his ſervice, and gave him a conſiderable pen- 

fion. The pretended count was made lieutenant-colonel, 
and had the audacity to preſent to the queen and princeſles 
a proſtitute whom he called his wife. This ſuppoſed coun- 
tefe was often invited to the table of the queen and the other 
princeſſes. She died however, and, ſome time after, the real 
wife of the count arrived, who related that the other was a 
girl of the town, whom he had picked up at Paris. The 
enemies of the count took this opportuaity to injure him in 
the king's opinion, but Frederick I hunſelf with 
evriting to him as follows: 

« Monſieur le lieutenant-colonel comte D. ,, or, Mon- 
*4 fieur T..... , When I took you into my ſervice, it was 
« totally indifferent to me whether you had a wife or a mil- 


4 treſs. I am willing to overlook the impertinence of which 


4 you have been guilty in preſenting her to the royal family; 
«© ſhe is dead, and there is an end of it. But I adviſe you 
maturely to reflect before you preſent the other who now 


*s appears upon the ftage. Serve me faithfully. At your 


age and mine weſhould not trouble ourſelves much about 
„ women, &c. 1 
i c FREDERICK.” 


— — 


Frederick never could bear the poetry of Klopſtock; and 


when attempts were made to convert him into an admirer of 
Leſfing, „“I ſhould eſteem him, ſaid he, „if he had not 
ritten Emilia Galotti. But how is it poſſible to eſteem 
a dramatic author who calls Voltaire & little bey, and chuſes, 
8 66 for 
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« for the perſonages of his beſt piece, a prince who is a 
« blockhead, a chamberlain who is a vile aſſaſſin, a wife who 
« is a fury, and a mother who is a goſſip, together with a 
« fooliſh daughter and an extravagant father?“ 


» „ 


A letter was circulated for ſome time at Berlin on the 
weakneſſes of a great princeſs, and when every perſon had a 
copy, he prohibited the work. It is ſince known to have - 
been his own. 


A princeſs wrote the following letter to the king: © Sire, 
J rake the liberty of recommending to your majeſty two 
* perſons of very rare qualities. The one is a young phi- 
« loſopher, by nature giddy, but whom ſtudy, reflection, and, 
© above all, misfortune, have rendered wiſe, The other is 
« a formed man, who is probity itſelf, extremely cold and 
« methadical, prudent, reſpectable in every point of view, 
« living retired from inclination, yet, often, diſſipated from 
duty; one of thoſe ſure and very rare characters, to whom 
« we may addreſs ourſelyes for counſel.” The king re- 
plied, ** The firſt has no need of me, and I have no need of tha 
« ſecond.” | | 


Several have imagined, that, towards the end of his life, 
Frederick had changed his ſeatiments on religion. Some 
have formed this conjecture in conſequence of his forbid- 
ding irreligious pleaſantries after the departure of Voltaire 
others have drawn ſimilar concluſions from the following 
anecdote : | 

Frederick, converſing one day with the counteſs de Camas, 
ſaid to her, that he conſidered thoſe perſons as very happy 
who could believe in the truths of religion, but that, as for 
\ himſelf, having once taken his part, he could never change; 
« for,” added he, “if my ſubjects were to ſee me now goto 
church, they would laugh at me, and impute it to weak 
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ce neſs.” No, fire,” replied the counteſs, “you would 
<& ſee them ſhed tears of joy. Your ſubjects love you now, 
& they would adore you then.“ It is certain, however, that 
Frederick never wavered. | 
We have obſerved that Frederick was very ſhort-ſighted, 
and ſometimes found unſeaſonable fault with his officers ; 
and thi, perhaps, from policy. General de . . , who was 
very fond of company and play, making his regiment one day 
file off before the king, the latter exclaimed, ** Your regiment 
& is not in a line : ſee what it is to paſs your whole time at play. 
The general immediately cries, © Halt /” and, turning towards 
the king, Sire,“ ſays he, «© there is no queſtion here about 
play, but be ſo good as to look whether my regiment is 
c not in a line.” The king obſerves the regiment, and 
rides off without uttering, a word ; nor did he ever teſtify 
the leaſt diſcontent againſt that officer for the freedom of his 
anſwer, 


There being one day a want of pſalm-books for the court, 
and of wood for the fire in the royal pew, the ſexton, 
whoſe diſpoſition was rather preſumptuous, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the king : 


„ SIRE, 


«K] apprize your majeſty, 1. that pſalm-books are wanting | 


& for the royal family; 1 apprize your majeſty, 2. that wood 
« is wanting properly to warm the royal pew; I apprize 
your majeſty, 3. that the baluſtrade which looks upon the 
* tiver, behind the church, is quite out of repair. 

„ SCHMIDT, ſexton of the cathedral. py 


The king laughed heartily ar reading this letter, and an- 
ſevered thus: 
I apprize Mr. ſexton Schmidt, 1. that thoſe who want 
to fing may buy books; I apprize Mr, ſexton Schmidt, 2. 
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« that thoſe who want to warm themſelves may buy wood; 
« ] apprize Mr. ſexton Schmidt, 3. that the baluſtrade which 
« gyerlooks the river does not concern him; I apprize Mr. 
« ſexton Schmidt, 4. that I defire to have no more corre 
6 ſpondence with him.“ | 


Once, when the ducheſs of Brunſwick was at Potzdam, 
the king made count Schwerin, his grand equerry, a preſent 
of a ſnuff- box on the lid of which was painted an aſs. The 
count had no ſooner quitted the king than he ſent his valet- 
. de-chambre to Berlin, had the aſs taken off, and the king's 
portrait put in its place, The next day at dinner, the count 
affected toleave his box, careleſsly, on the table, and the king, 
who wiſhed to amuſe the duchefs at the expence of the grand 
equerry, ſpoke of the box which he had given to him. The 
ducheſs defires to ſee it ; it is handed to her; ſhe opens itz 
and exclaims, * Bleſs me, what a likeneſs ! the rejemblance is 
« perfect Upon my word, brother, this is ene of the beſt pars 
i traits I have ſeen of you,” The king was exceedingly em- 
barraſſed, and thought the joke was carried a little too far. 
The ducheſs ſhews the box to her next neighbour, who makes 
the ſame exclamations; and it is handed round the table in 
this manner, every perſon admiring the reſemblance, Theking 
did not know how to interpret this matter, till the box, paſ- 


ing, at length, under his infpeQion, he diſcovered the 5 
and joined in the laugh. 


— — 


A ſtudent of divinity came to Berlin from Thuringia, his 
native country, with the deſign of gaining a ſubſiſtence by 
teaching young people. He had quitted his country rather 
than accept a curacy on the condition of marrying a woman 
whom he did not like, His whole fortune amounted to 
400 crowns, which he brought with him in pieces of money 
called batzes in Thuringia, On ſearching his baggage at 
the cuſtom-houſe of Berlin, his batzes were taken from him 
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as contraband, the king having prohibited them ſome years 
before. Having no other excuſe but his ignorance oi the 


law, he was not attended to, and the officers of the cuſtoms 


kept bis money. 
After ſeveral fruitleſs attempt), he was adviſed to addreſs 


himſelf to the king, and the following is the ſtudent's own 
account of the tranſaction, 

I drew up a memorial, made a fair e copy of it, and ſet 
© out for Potzdam, recommending myſelf to 60D, and without 
any money in my pocket. It was there I had the happineſs 
« of ſeeing, for the firſt time, this great monarch. He was on 


the parade before the palace, exerciſing his ſoldiers. When 


« the exerciſe was over, he went into the garden, and the 
« ſoldiers retired into their quarters. Four officers only re- 
« mained on the parade, where they continued walking up 
6 and down. 

« I was ſo troubled I did not know what to do. At length, 
4 I drew ſome papers out of my pocket, which were my me- 
«© morial, two atteſtations, and a paſſport from Thuringia. 
«© The officers, perceiving theſe papers and my uneafineſs, 


| «came to me, and enquired what thoſe letters were, I com- 
* municated their contents to theſe gentlemen with a great 
« geal of pleaſure, and, after reading them, they ſaid to me, 


« We are going to give you good advice, The king is in 


_ « very good humour to-day ; follow him i into the garden; you 


ac will not repent ſuch an intruſion.” 

« I would not conſent to this; but one took me by the 
% arm, another by the ſhoulder, and led me along, ſaying, 
« Come! come into the garden.” As ſoon as we entered 
« jt, they ſought for the king. He was talking to ſome 
« pardeners, and ſtooping with his back towards us, to look 


« at ſome plants. The officers now ordered me toſtop, and 


«« made me go through the following exerciſe: 
« Your hat under your left arm 
| * Advance your — foot 
« Thruſt 
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* Thruſt out your cheſt! 
„ Raiſe up your head! 
e Take the papers out of your pocket! 
« Raiſe them with the right hand 
« Remain in that attitude, 11 8 
After they quitted me, turning round from time to time 
« to ſee whether I remained in my poſition, I perceived tha 
« they wanted to laugh at my expence; but I was ſo frighte . 
« ened that I ſtood as motionleſs as a ſtatue. Scarcely had 
« the officers proceeded a few paces in the garden, before the 
« king, turning round, obſerved my immoveable figure. 
« He caſt a look at me, which ſeemed like a ray of the ſutr. 
„He ſent a gardener to take my papers, and, as ſoon as he 
« pot them into his hands, went into another alley, and I loft 
ſight of him. 

« A few moments after he again appeared, with the pa- 
« pers open in his left hand, and made a fign for me to ap- 
« proach him: I took courage and advanced up to him. 
« Oh! with what goodneſs he ſpoke to me | | 

, My dear Thuringian, you are come to feek you 
« livelihood at Berlin by inſtructing youth, and the euſtom- 
« houſe officers have taken all your Thuringian money, It 
« is true that batzes are prohibited in my ſtates; but the 
e cuſtom-houſe officers ſhould have ſaid to you, You are a 
« ſtranger, you are ignorant of the prohibition, We ſhalt 
it ſeal up your little, bag; take it back, return it to Thu- 
e ringia, and ſend for other ſpecie. Burt, it was ill done to 
te take them from you. Be eaſy, your money ſhall be re- 
e ſtored to you with intereſt. Yet, my friend, it is bad to 
« he out of bread at Berlin; the Berliners give nothing» Be- 
« fore you have made any anne your many wilt 
« he totally expended,” | 

I was ſo confounded that 1 could only utter two or 
© three words, and thofe not articulately. The king 
« walked onwards as if on the point of quitting me; and 

« then 
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s then he made me a ſign to follow him. I approached, 
« and this is a faithful narrative of our converſation : 

« Where did you ſtudy ?““ At Jena, fire.” ((At 
« what period? From 1716 to 1720.”'—* Under what 
« profeſſor did you learn? ' Under doctor Feertſch, firſt 


4 profeſſor of divinity.” —<* Who were the other profeſſors 


« of the faculty of theology? Buddeus, Dantz, Weiſſen- 
«born, Walch.“ Have you well ftudied biblics ?”— 
« Yes, fire, under Buddeus.”—**< Is. that he who had ſo 
« many diſputes with Wolf?“ —“ Yes, fire, he was 
«-fThe king avoiding this anſwer] ** What other courſes 
have you followed?“ . | ſtudied thetics and exetics, un- 
« der doctor Fœrtſch; hermeneutic polemics, under doctor 
« Walch; hebraics, under doctor Dantz; homeletics, un- 


cc der doctor Weiſſenborn; paſtorals and morals, under Bud- 


deus. —** Do the ſtudents ſtill fight at Jena, as they did 
<« formerly?” Theſe diſorders prevail no longer, it is 
« poſſible to live as quietly there now as in any other uni- 
« verſity, provided that care be taken to conform to the el- 
cc tabliſhed cuſtoms. When I firſt went to the univerſity, 
« ſome of theſe renomi/11* were expelled, and ſent to priſon 
« at Eiſenach, where they learnt to moderate their cou- 
« rage.” | 

Here we heard the clock ſtrike one. ] muſt go,” 
&« ſays the king, they expect me at dinner.“ When quit- 
t ting the garden I ſaw none of the four officers, nor were 


« they on the parade, but had joined the king. I remained 


« on the parade. It was 27 hours ſince I had eaten, and | 
4 had not a farthing to buy a morſel of bread; not to mention 
« my fatigue occaſioned by a walk of eight leagues on tf. ot 
through ſands, and during exceſſive heat. In this forrow- 


e ful fituation 1 did not long remain before a huſſat came 


* Turbulent young men ate called renomiſts in the German 


on 
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te on the parade, enquiring where the perſon was to whom 
« the king had ſpoken, that morning, in the garden? I 
« preſented myſelf, and he conducted me into a large room, 
« in which were pages, ſervants, and huſſars. My guide led 
« me to a table well ſerved, with a cover for me, preſented 
« me with a chair, and ſaid, ** The king has ordered this 
« dinner for you, and bids me deſite you to eat heartily, and 
« to addreſs yourſe!f to no perſon: I am ordered, alſo, to 


wait on you.” I did not know what to think of all this, 


« and, unwilling to let the King's huſſar attend upon me, I 
« preſſed him to fit down; but diſcovering that it was im- 
e poſſible to perſuade him, I took my reſolution, and began 
e my meal with a good appetite. After the deſert, the huſlar 
e collected what remained on the plates, wrapped it up in 
« paper, and made me put it in my pocket. As ſoon as my 
« little cover was removed, I ſaw a ſecretary enter, who re- 
turned me my papers, with a letter addrefled to the cuſ- 
« tom-houſe, and who counted on the table five ducats and a 
« louis-d'or, ſent me by the king to take me back to Berlin. 
« After this, the ſecretary conducted me to the palace-gate, 
« where I found a chariot and fix horſes, into which he 
% made me aſcend, and ſaid to the ſervants, © The king 
4 orders you to conduct this young man to Berlin, and to ac- 
e cept nothing, ſhould he offer you money for drink.” I 
* thanked my ſecretary, and departed, 
On my arrival at Berlin, the firſt thing I did was to carry 
* my letter to the uncivil cuſtom-houſe officers, The chief 
e of theſe turned firſt red, then pale, did not utter a ſyllable, 
and gave it to another, Who put on his ſpectac les, read the 
* letter, and handed it to a third amidſt a total ſilence: at 
length, the laſt of them told me to approach and write a 
© receipt, ſignifying that they had paid me, without any de- 
* duQtion, the ſum of 400 crowns, Brandenbourg money, for 
« my batzes of Thuringia. That ſum was accordingly paid 
*tome, Then they called a ſervant, whom they ordered to 
Vol, II. Mm follow 
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«© follow me to the ſign of the ſwan, and to diſcharge what. 
« ſoe ver I owed at that inn. For this purpoſe they gave him 
« 24 crowns, ordering him to return for more if that was not 
© enough. And it was thus that the king returned me 
5 * be bad Pray my money 9 intereſt.“ 

; Nothing | is fo ridiculous as the anxiety of the lower citi. 
Zens of Berlin to obtain empty titles. A certain inſpeQor of 
the orphan's hoſpital at Potzdam, begging the king one day 
to name him a privy counfellor, or counſellor of war, the 
king replied, “I cannot make you a privy counſellor, becauſe 
« there are no private affairs in my orphan houſe; nor can! 
& create you a counſellor of war, becauſe my orphan houſe docs 
e not wage war; but, to give you a mark of my good will, 
„ have no ebjection to erect a new title in your favour, 
„and nominate you counſe/lor of the orphans.” 

Frederick having conſtrued a building which, in fome 
meaſure, blocked up the windows of a neighbouring church, 
the prieſts ſent a letter, repreſenting to him that this edifice 
gn them of the light, and begging him not to continue 

He wrote beneath the requeſt, © Happy are theſe who, 

G « witho ocular demonſtration, Gehe aſtly believe.” 


En eccleſiaſtic of diſtinction ſent the king a work written 
in his way on the Sin againfl the Holy Ghoſt, and received 
the following anſwer ; 

I have received your fins againſt the Holy Spirit and | 
5 pray God to take your ſpirit under his holy protection *. 
© FREDERICK.” 


This cannot be rendered in Engliſh, the turn being on the word 
efprit. The French is, Pat regu vos pre hes contre le Saint Eſprit 
* er je prie Dieu qu'il prenne witre eſprit ſous ſa ſainte moans 
In Engliſh it admits, of no point. | 
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One of the family of. . . wrote to the king to aſk for 
a place, obſerving that he was of the unfortunate family of 
...... The king replied, © / ds not know - that this family 
« is unhappy ; all 1ts members have been very happy, for, they 
ere RICH AND IGNORANT |!” 


» — * 


— — 


A young baron who had been at Paris, where he ſpent a 
great part of his fortune in coffee-houſes, at play, and be- 
hind the ſcenes, aſked the king, on his return, for a place, 
He receives a letter, opens it, and finds a 4ing of 4 diamgnds 
for his anſwer, 

The chaplain general of the army, having deſired the king 
to permit him to name all the chaplains of regiments, tried 
to prove, by various reaſons, that this would be an infinitely 
better method than to leave the choice of them to the colo- 
nels. Frederick wrote underneath his petition, 4 Your &ing- 
« dam is not of tots world.” 


A young lady of Hohendorff, extremely lively and very 
handſome, waited for the arrival of the king at a place where 
he changed horſes, requeſting him to procure her an admiſ- 
ſion into a convent, - Frederick, charmed with her vivacity 
and frankneſs, replied,: ** My dear, you are noi fit to be a nun; 
&« it is 4 huſband you muſt have,” I ama poor girl,” ſaid 
ſhe, „ and no man will marry me, as I have no fortune.“ 
Ob / well, if that be all, I will take care of that,” The 
king inftantly aſks a provincial counſellor, then preſent, if 
he was married. The counſellor replying in the affirmative, 
he repeated the promiſe which, he had made to the young 
lady, and ſhe returned home highly ſatisficd. Some time 


after, the king ſent her one thouſand crowns, with a letter, 


aſſuring her that he would make her a more conſiderable pre- 
ſent as ſoon as ſhe had found a huſband. 
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An old ſetjeant, who had been promiſed a place, was con- 
tinually rejected. Tired with waiting fo long, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the king, requeſting the place of an inſpector of 
ſalt, which was then vacant. The king ſent his memorial to 
the miniſter Werder, with the following letter: 

I hope you will not reject my invalids. You have been 
« yourſelf a ſoldier. I am ſtill one, and am Happy to fee my 
* comrades taken care of,” 
A poor officer's widow, who was very infirm, having 
aſked ſome aſſiſtance from Frederick, he anſwered her thus: 
« ] am afflicted at your infirmities and your poverty. 
„Why did you not write to me ſooner? At preſent, there 
« 1s no penſion vacant ; but, I muſt aſſiſt you, for your huf. 
& band was a brave man, whole Joſs I ſincerely regret. 
1 ſhall every day retrench one diſh from my table, 


which will make a ſaving M 355 crowns, and you may 


ook depend upon this little ſum, which ſhall be paid you on 
A the firſt of next month, and until [ find a penſion for 


« you; as I have given wars to beſtow on you the very fitſt 
& that ſhall become vacant.” 


A colonel in the king's ſuit, who had a great many chil- 


dren, was under the neceſſity of incurring debts. The 
king, finding him one day melancholy and penſive, ſaid to 
him, Von are always uneaſy ; what is the matter with you * 
« Between friends we ſhould make no ſecret of our difficulties :* 
and then, without giving him time to anſwer, he added, © / 
ie have heard that you owe 2000 crowns,” Here the king turned 
to the table near him, and taking ſome rouleaux of louis, he 
gave them to the colonel, ſaying, < Theſe are to pay your 
e debts; then, giving him as many more, „and theſe are 
ts enable you to avoid contracting any more.“ 
e e : 
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One of the king's ſervants had put him ſo much out of 
patience that he ſtruck him a blow on the ear, which rather 
deranged his hair. The latter, without being diſconcerted, 
places himſelf before the glaſs in the king's room, and ad- 
juſts his curls which had fallen down, in his preſence. 
« How, raſcal !” ſays the king, “ you have the impudence” 
a Sire,“ replies the other, © it is only to prevent the 
« people in the antichamber from ſeeing what has paſted 
« between us.” The king could not refrain from laughing, 
and went into another room. 

A chaplain, of a regiment was a great favourite of the 
king, who took a pleaſure in joking with him. Meeting 
him one day, he aſked him where he had been? To ſee a 
4e fick man,” replied the chaplain. “ Ahl] my good friend,” 
ſaid Frederick, “do me the pleaſure to go and viſit one of 
« my horſes that is ſick.” With all my heart,” an- 
ſwered the pricſt, Accordingly he went to the tables, and 
alked for the horſe on which the king generally rode, ex- 
amined him, and directed the equerry how to treat him. 
After this, be preſented 2 bill at the treaſury of the ſtables 
for 100 crowns, as the price of a viſt made to his ma- 
jeſty's horſe, and for preſcriptions. The caſhier ſends the 
bill to the king, who ſays, knitting his brow, „Good, for 
« this time; but, henceforward, I diſpenſe with his viſits.” 
$0 dangerous is it to ſport with crowned heads / 

One of his generals having defired the king to ſtand god- 
father to one of his children, Frederick himſelf aſſiſted at 
the ceremony. The miniſter, who knew his diſpoſition, 
juſtead of making a long ditcourſe according to the cuſtom 


ol his brethren, contented himſelf with ſaying, “ Since ne- 


0 ceſſity obliges us to baptize the children of Chriſtians, I 
&« ſhall now perform that holy ceremony. I give the infant 
& the name of Frederick, and I baptize it in the name of the 
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« Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; amen!“ « 7 like 
<« men of expedition,” obſerved Frederick to the prieſt, after 
the ceremony: I will think of you.” And, ſoon after, 


he gave him a good living. 


Frederick was determined to have all his invalids, in ſome 
degree, provided for, and would not hear reaſon when their 
petitions were refuſed. Sometimes he even gave to invalids 


who knew not how either to write or read, places in which 


writing was abſolutely neceſſary; and his conſtant anſwer 
to all theſe complaints, was,“ My comrades muſt have 
ee bread !” | 

In 1753, one of theſe men, ht Werner, a clerk i in 
the poſt-office at Dorbeſheim, being diſmiſſed by the direc- 
tory general, he complained to the king, who reſtored him to 
his place, and wrote to the directory: 

« You muſt not reje& old ſoldiers who have ſpilt their 


blood for the country.” © 


SIE ION WAI 


Among Frederick's ſingularities, we may admit the preju- 
dices which he entertained againſt certain places and certain 


provinces. Never did he impart any of his bounties to 


Weſtphalia ; and he was greatly attached to the Pomera- 
nians, becauſe they were more ſubmiſſive than intelligent. 

Never did he grant any bounty or ſervice to the inhabi- 
tants of Strauſberg, a little town in the marche of Branden- 
bourg ; and this, becauſe, in ſleeping once at that town, 
he was almoſt ſuffocated with ſmoke, in conſequence of the 
* being ſtopped. 


— — 


A man of merit, born in Weſtphalia, being one day pro- 


poſed to him for a place, the king refuſed, ſaying, . He is 


« þ We efiphali an, and good "7 * 
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At a review, the king perceiving an officer who had a ſcar 

on the face, aſked, ** Ar what alehouſe did you get bat? 

« ws Colin,“ replies the officer, ** whore your aujef y paid the 
« reckoning.” 


——_— 


The king had been ſo often deceived that he became ex- 
tremely diffident, and, towards the end of his life, believed 
that all mankind were rogues, A prince who was near the 
king at a review, on ſeeing the vaſt crowd drawn together 
by the ſight, ſaid, © H/hat ds all theſe people live on?. 4. 
6 They live by cheating one another, ſaid the king, «and all 
« of them cheat me.” 

He was above all convinced that the commiſſaries of pro- 


viſions had robbed him during the ſeven-years war. The 


widow of one of theſe commiflaries, who was left in poverty 
by her huſband, wrote him a letter, begging his aſſiſtance as 
a recompenſle for the probity with which her huſband had 
ſerved the king. He anſwered, I tied the * to the manger, 
„ why did he not cat? 

In ſpite of his diffidence and erecentions 1 WAS frequent 
impoſed upon. He had all the treaſuries of receipts regu- 
larly viſited ; but the caſhiers, apprized of this beforehand, 
borrowed of the Jews, for twenty-four hours, the ſums which 


they had miſapplied. The king, informed of this artifice, 


ordered an immediate inſpection of the treaſuries, and ſome 


of the-caſhiers thought that they could not do better than 


make their eſcape. 

The multitude of ſpies whom the king employed, was 2 
circumſtance extremely diſagreeable to the inhabitants of 
Berlin: every thing that paſſed in private houſes was either 
directly or indirecly conveyed to him; and this tittle-tattle, 


which, in general, originated in the falſe reports of ſetvants 


and waiting-women, often influenced the king's conduct to- 


wards certain perſons, and, in ſome meaſure, governed the 
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opinion which he entertained of them. Having heard of a 
great ſupper given by one of his privy counſellors, at which 
old hock had been freely circulated, he ſhortly after invited 
this counſellor to dinner, with ſome of his miniſters, and 
had only common wines ſerved at table. “ Gentlemen,” 
he obſerved, © I am not rich enough to give you high- priced 
<« wines: if you wiſh to drink ones) hock, you muſt * 
with my privy counſellors.” 


Frederick, being one day told of a man who had con- 
ceived a mortal hatred againſt him, and who never ceaſed 
ſpeaking ill of him, replied, “ Has he two hundred thou- 


« ſand men? If not, what would you have me do to 
„ him?“ 


In one of his laſt reviews, near Berlin, the king riding 
full gallop on the edge of a large ſand-pit, the ſand gave way 
under his horſe's hind feet, and he would have fallen into 
the precipice, had he not been affilied by a robuſt butcher, 
who ſupported him on his ſhoulders. Frederick, not in 
the leaſt terrified at his danger, calmly ſaid, * Thank you, 
ce Friend !” to the man who ſaved his life, and never took 
the trouble of enquiring who he was ! 

By the partition of Poland, and the king's entering into 
poſſefiion of that country, the biſhop of Warmia loſt great 
part of his revenues. This prelate, who was in great favour 
with Frederick, coming, in 1776, to pay his duty to him 
at Potzdam, the monarch ſaid, It is impoſſible you can 
„ like me.” The biſhop replied, <©* That he ſhould never 
<« forget the duty of a ſubject towards his ſovereign.” * As 
« for me,” ſaid the king, „ am really your friend, and ! 
0 depend alſo greatly upon your friendſhip. Should St. Peter 
one day refuſe me the entrance of Paradiſe, I hope you will 
„be ſo good as to take me under your cloak, that no perſon 
| ; oy may 
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« may:diſcaver me.“ That would be rather difficult,” 
replied the prelate ; “ for your majeſty has cut it ſo cloſe, 
« that I ſhall never be able to conceal contraband goods,” 
The king laughed heartily, and took the pleaſantry in good 
part. | 10 


Joſeph II. greatly admired Frederick, and never ſpoke of 
him but in terms of the higheſt eulogium. When he heard 
of his death, he was with prince Kaunitz; the emperor 
ſhed tears, ' and the prince of courſe, as we may naturally 
imagine. It is even ſaid, that the latter exclaimed, ** When 
« will Europe have ſuch à man as that! Upon this occaſion 
the whole Imperial army received orders to wear mourning. 


The king, ſpeaking. one day at table of the new arrange- 
ments made by the emperor in favour of the Jews, added, 
am delighted with all theſe meaſures, but the emperor, above 
te all men, could not refuſe taking the Jews under his protection. 
* Is he not king of Jeruſalem? 


Nothing could equal the jealouſy which the king enter- 
tained, towards the end of his life, of whatever concerned the 
houſe of Auſtria, Every circumſtance which paſſed at the 
Imperial envoy's was watched with the minuteſt attention; 
and whoever had any communication with him riſqued the 
king's diſgrace, and a commitment to Spandau, He wrote 
one day to the chancellor to diſmiſs one of the referendaries 
of the chamber of juſtice. The chancellor, who was ex- 
tremely well ſatisfied with the young man, ſends for him, 
ſhews him the king's order, and aſks if he can ſuſpect the 
realon of his diſgrace, The young man conſiders, but can 
think of no apparent cauſe, At length, it occurs to the 
chancellor to enquire of him whether he had any conneQion 
with the foreign envoys, The referendary only recollects a 
letter delivered to him by the valet-de-chambre of the Au- 
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firian envoy, which he had received incloſed by the pot. 
The chancellor deſites to ſee the letter; and, as there was 
nothing in it about retaking Sileſia, ſends it to the king, 
who, in conſequence, revoked the order of diſmiſſion. 
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Infirufions of Frederick II. to Duke Charles of M irtemberg, noi 
reigning, When that Prince attained the Age of Majority. 
„ YT 4 50 


The reigning duke of Wirtemberg paſſed the two aft 


years of his minority at Berlin, under the eyes of Frederick. 
In 1744, be was declared of age, at the repeated interceſſion 


of the court of Pruffia, though but ſixteen. It was under 


theſe circumſtances, and at the moment of his quitting the 
king, that he wrote the letter which we ſhall tranſcribe, 
with the inſtruction that follows it, begging him not to y_ 
the packet till the day after his departure. 


<« 6th of February, 1744. 


«© M GOOD COUSIN, 
% Receive my advice as a real mark of my tenderneſs; 
s and be perſuaded, that | ſhould never have thought of of- 
« fering you fuch, were it not for the high idea your virtues 
«and talents have given me of your perſon. Conſider me 


« as your real friend, in whom you may place perfect con- 


& fidence, and who eſteems you too much ever to conceal 
© from you the truth. I have only one intereſt which at- 
« taches me to you, that of honour ; for I think mine en- 
« gaged to ſee you cheriſhed by your people, and admired 
c by all Europe; to ſee you enjoy that ſort of happineſs 
& which depends on ourſelves, and to hear the unanimous 
« yoice of mankind juſtify the judgment I have formed of 


15 the duke of — that in him virtue preceded the 
| number 
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6e cumber of his years. I wait with impatience for the 
moment of again embracing you here; though I love you 
too much to fee your departure without regret, Always 
* do Juſtice to my ſentiments, and be aſſured that I am, 


6 Your good couſin, and faithful friend, 
* REDERICK,” 
« gik, 


«© The part I have had in advancing your majority in- 
« tereſts me the more in the happineſs of your government, 


« as I imagine, that, in ſome meaſure, the good and the 


« evil will reflect equally on me. On this principle, I 


„think myſelf obliged to give you, with friendſhip and with 


„ frankneſs, my ſentiments on every thing relative to the 
* new fituation into which you are upon the point of en- 
« tering. I am not one of thoſe men, whoſe vanity and 


te preſumption lead them, inſtead of counſels, to give orders; 


* who imagine their fentiments infallible, and wiſh thelr 
friends to think, act, and breathe only through their me- 
6 dium, In as much as this preſumption would be ridicu- 
* lous on the one hand, ſo ſhould I be culpable on the 
* other, if I negleQed to lay before you what none of your 
* attendants, or ſubjeQs, will bave the boldneſs to tell you, 
6 from views of perſonal intereſt, 

« Nothing is more certain, than that all eyes are fixed on 
te the outſet of a man who enters into office, and his firſt 
actions generally determine the opinion of the public. 
„Should you begin by eſtabliſhing your reputation, you 
* will acquire the public confidence, which is, in my opi- 
e nion, the moſt deſirable of all objects for a ſovereign, 

„ You will every where find perſons who will flatter you, 
« and be attentive to gain your confidence only to abuſe 
« it, and to govern you themſelves, You will find another 
« ſort of men, likewiſe, and that principally among the 


* counſellors of 2 who will try to hide from 
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« you the knowledge of your affairs, in order to manage 
« them at their pleaſure ; who will render the ſimpleſt matters 
a8 difficult, to diſguſt you with buſineſs ; and in them all you 
„will find a fixed deſign of keeping you in leading-ſtrings, 
« and this under the moſt brilliant appearances, and in a 
« manner the moſt flattering for yourſelf. 

% You will aſk me, then, what is to be done ?—You muſt 
& make yourſelf acquainted with all the affairs of finance; 
« make choice of ſome ſecretary, who has worked in that 
department as a clerk or ſubaltern, and promiſe him a 
% handſome recompenſe for inſtructing you in every thing 
< concerning yourſelf. The nerves of a country are its 
+ finances; make yourſelf once thorough maſter of them, 
et you will preſently become acquainted with the reſt. 
There is an abuſe which I have remarked in many of the 
6 courts of Germany 3 which is, that the miniſters of the 
<<. princes poſſeſſed the title, likewiſe, of miniſters of the 
« emperor, which conſtitutes their impunity, You feel 
„ yourſelf the inconvenience which muſt enſue, ſhould you 
« ſuffer ſuch a practice, ; 

<« lt is my duty, likewiſe, to appriſe you, that you will 
< find two counſellors in the adminiſtration, againſt whom 
you would do well to be on your guard; the one is called 

B.. . . and the other H.. . . It is for you, fir, to ex- 
amine into their conduct, and judge how far you may 
think them worthy of your confidence. 

«« Be firm in your teſolutions; weigh well what may be 


ſaid for and againſt before you take them; but, when 


you have once proceeded fo far as to diſcloſe your will, 
make no change in it whatever upon any conſideration in 


the world, otherwiſe all will ſport with your authority, 


* and you will be conſidered as a man on whom there is no 
<« reliance. WE 


At the end of a regency-adminiſtration you will inevi- 


tably have intrigues at your court, Puniſh ſeverely thoſe 


. « who 
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« who ſhall be the promoters of the firſt, and others will 
« take ſpecial care not to imitate their example. Goodneſs 
« miſplaced is weakneſs, as unſeaſonable ſeverity is a heinous 
« crime. You muſt avoid the two extremes; though ex- 
« ceſſive clemency be a defect peculiar only to a noble 
« mind. | 0 

« Do not imagine that the country of Wirtemberg was 
« made only for you, but conſider yourſelf as ſent into the 
« world by Providence to make that people happy. Always 
cc prefer their welfare to your amuſements; and if, at your 
&« age, you are able to ſacrifice your deſires to the good of your 
&« ſubjects, you will not only conſtitute their delight, but 
ce be the admiration of the univerſe, | 

« You are the chief of the civil religion of the country, 
ce which conſiſts in honeſty and all the moral virtues. Ir'is 
« your duty to ſee them practiſed ; and, above all, hu- 
ce manity, the cardinal virtue of every thinking being. Leave 
« ſpiritual religion to the Creator. On this matter we are 
& all blind, and led aſtray by different errors. What man 
among us is raſh enough to decide on the right path? 

« Beware, then, of fanaticiſm in religion, which produces 
« perſecutions. If wretched mortals can be ſuppoſed to 
« pleaſe the SUPREME BEING, it muſt be by the benefits 
« they confer on mankind, and not by acts of violence ex- 
« erciſed on ſtubborn minds. But, ſhould even the true re- 
„ ligion, which is humanity, not engage you to this con- 
duct, it is dictated by policy, for all your ſubjects are 
* Proteſtants. Toleration will make you adored by them; 
« perſecution will render you an object of horror, 

The local ſituation of your country, which borders on 
« France and the ſtates of the houſe of Auſtria, oblige you 
to hold a meaſured and equal conduct towards theſe pow- 
&« erful neighbours. Give no token of predilection for one 
& or the other, that they may never be able to accuſe you 
« of partiality ; for, in their varied fortunes, they would 
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« not fail to make you repent, alternatively, every point 
« with which they might think themſelves juſtified in re- 
« proaching you. 

Never ſeparate yourſelf * the empite and its chief. 

« There is no ſafety for you againſt the power and am- 
s bition of your neighbours, but in the maintenance of the 
* ſyſtem of the empire. Be uniformly the enemy of him 
„ who ſhall attempt to overthrow it, which would, in fact, 
« be no other than aſſiſting at the ſame time in your own 
e downfall, Do not deſpiſe the chief of the empire in his 
* misfortunes “, but ſhew as much attachment to him as 
« you can, without involving yourſelf in his diſtreſs. 

« Avail yourſelf of your youth, without abuſing its ad- 
« vantages. Dedicate ſome years to pleaſure, then think of 
* marrying. The firſt fire of youth is not propitious to 
 « Hymen, and conſtancy thinks itſelf already in a decrepit 
« old age, when it has furniſhed three years career, If you 
« wed a princeſs of too great a houſe, the will think ſhe 
0% does you a favour in becoming your conſort, This would 
„be a ruinous expence for you, and you would derive no 
e other advantage from it, than being the ſlave of your fa- 

ther- in-law. But, if you chuſe a wife of a character 
& nearly reſembling your own, you will live more happy, 
< becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, you muſt enjoy more tranquillity; 
sand the cauſe of jealouſy, which great princes always give 
© to their halves, will not be troubleſome to 50. 

&« Reſpect your mother, the author of your life. The 
more attention you pay to her, the more eſtimable will you 
« be. Always ſubmit to be in the wrong, ſhould you 
& happen to have any difference together. Gratitude to- 
Wards parents knows no bounds; we are blamed for 
* ſhewing too little, but never for having diſcovered too 
much. 


6 This was written during the reign of Charles VII. 
«Io 
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6e do not enter into a wide detail reſpe&ing indifferent 
« matters, and which are, therefore, purely arbitrary. The 


tender attachment [ have for you is ſuch, that I ſhall. al- 


« ways take a ſincere part in your contentment, and that 
« ] ſhall hear of the applauſes and benedictions beſtowed on 
« you by your ſubjects with inexpreſſible joy, Every op- 


« portunity of proving uſeful to you ſhall be ſeized by me 
with the greateſt eagerneſs. | 


4 In a word, there is no happineſs, my dear duke, I do 
« not wiſh you, as there is none of which you are not 
« worthy. ( 
„ FREDERICK.” 
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Zorndorf, and whilſt the troops were quitting their en- 
campments, the king converſed, during the march, upon dif- 
ferent ſubjects, not only with his officers, but, with the private 
ſoldiers of the ſeveral regiments. Amidit a battalion of gre- 
nadiers, belonging to the garriſon of Berlin, he perceived an 
extremely aged ſubaltern, whoſe head: appeared totally bald 


under the rim of his cap, and who carried his wig, faſtened . 


to his knapſack. The king, advancing towards this old 
man, and having, with a look expreſſive of ſtrong compaſ- 
ſion, ſurveyed him, for ſome time, ſaid : ** My friend! 
e would it not be neceſſary, at your advanced age, to give you ſame 
© comfortable retreat? l hat do you knew?” . , . ** Nothing, 
« ſire! nothing have I learnt, I can neither write nor read, 
« From my youth have I been a ſoldier, and the only art 
* which I have acquired is that of killing! “““ . . ++ How 
© long have you ſerved?” .... . Six and forty years: 
« but I am yet in the vigor of health; and if the war be not 
e ſpeedily concluded, doubtleſs, my turn will come, and 1 
„ ſhall fall like the reſt, This, however, is a conſideration 


« which gives me no uneaſineſs. To a military life I am fo 
Vo, II. Nn „ accuſtomed 


A T the period of making a diſpoſition for the battle of 
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« 2ccuſlomed that I can faces death without terror. And 
yet, there is one circumſtance which fills me with concern, 
*« Take that away! and I can aſſure your majeſty that ! 
*© could expire, not merely with indifference bu with the 
«« utmoſt pleaſure. . . . * And, what,” exclaimed the 

in accents which diſcovered how greatly he was affected, 
* ig this circumflance ©”. . . . Sire] I have but one boy, 
* who ſeems likely to grow up into a robuſt manhood : his 
„ mother has taught him to read; but, 1 could have wiſhed 
* that he had learnt ſomething more than his untutored 
„father; and been put into a good ſchool. Such an edu— 
ce cation would prove ſerviceable to him, ſhould he be, here- 
after, raiſed to a company. But the misfortune is that! 
«© cannot afford, out of my little pay, the price of his in- 
« ſtruction.” . . . here is your ſon? ... The father, in 
anſwer, mentioned his abode and his name. Soon aftetwards, 


the battle commenced, and the old man eſcaped its rage 


without a ſingle wound; and when the huſſar who had been 
diſpatched to Berlin, with the news of the victory, returncd 
to the army, he put into the hands of this brave veteran a 
letter from his wife, in which ſhe informed him that ſle 
had been commanded, in the king's name, to deliver up her 
ſon, and that he had been placed in the Great College, where 
he was lodged, boarded, cloathed, and inſtructed at the ex- 
pence of his maj:ſty, Over this intelligence the good old 
man ſhed tears of joy; and prayed for bleſſings upon a ſo- 
vercign who had accompliſhed all his wiflies. 


After the batthe of Cunerſdort, the King retired into a 
village, where he fixed his head- quarters. Of courſe, the beſt 
apartments were ſelected for his reſidence ; but, here, as he 
entered, he perceived two young and wounded lieutenants, 
lying upon the floor; whilſt preparations were making to 
remove them to another place, in oider that they might not 
obſtruct the accommodations for his majeſty, Frederick, 


obſerv- 
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| obſerving that they were bathed in their blood, exclaimed : 
« Alas! my friends, you are wounded 1” They anſwered ; 


h « Yes, fire! we are; but, all this may be regarded as im- if 
. „ material, provided that you have gained the victory,“ | 1 

&« You have proved, replied the king, ** your beroiſm; the reſt j 
i &« 7s the effeft of chance. Keep up your ſpirits; a cure may be 1 
„ effected, and all ga well. But, why were not your wounds" © 
f « drefl? Have yon been blooded?” ** No ſurgeon would 1 
q « dreſs our wounds.” [One of theſe officers had loſt the half je | 
d of his arm, and the other a part of his face.] The king in- 4 
2 veighed, with great anger, againſt this barbarous negligence, 10 
: and immediately gave orders for the attendance of a ſurgeon, 
1 When the latter had examined their wounds, he ſhuok his 


2 head, and declared that their caſes were hopeleſs. Tbe king, ; 
Q now, taking theſe two young officers by the hand, addrefled 0 


. himſelf with the livelieſt emotion, to the ſurgeon, and ſaid: jp 
e « A; yet they have no fever : at their ages and upon ſuch con- i 
n ce ſtitutions, nature frequently works miracles,” He then dis if 
d reed that they ſhould be blooded, have their wounds dreſt, 11 
a and want no conveniencies which it was poſſible to procure. 15 
is Next, turning with a threatening aſpe& to his attendants, "i 
bs he exclaimed: Hau cruel is it to endeavour to diſplace two 5 i 
b « poor unfortunate men, merely for the purpoſe of finding me a | 
. &« lodging I am determined that they ſhall remain here until they $ 
1 « get better, and, at leaſt, ſufficiently recavered to bear without in- iy 
9 convenience a removal to the military heſpital. As to myſelf, 1 j q 
„can chearfully put up with a bad apartment.” He now took * 
leave of the wounded officers in theſe words: «+ Courage 1 | 

4 « my friends farewell! You may depend upon my frequent in- | 
5 gquiries. I will take care of you, ſhould you become unable to 

he * ſerve any longer. Do you underſtand me? I will nat forget © 

85 « yo,” Thele two officers were Cured of their wounds, and, 

10 after the peace, the king gave them rewards, and penſions, as 

of inyalids. | 
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embtaced by the generality of the celebiateq heroes. In 
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It is well known how much the king loved and eſteemed 
general Winterfeld. Having, one day, directed him to pro- 


ceed upon an expedition, he allowed him to draft off for the 


ſervice only twelve thouſand men, notwithſtanding a former 
promiſe that he ſhould be fupported by a body of forty thou- 
ſand. Winterfeld, who conceived that the orders of the king 
had not been ſcrupulouſly obeyed, informed his majeſty of 


that Which he ſuppoſed to be an error; but, Frederick an- 
ſwered: © My friend, it is very true that I have ſent you no 


te more than tweive thouſand men; and, ſurely, the number mu} 
& prove ſufficient when it is conſidered that they are to be led on by 
% Wiaterfeld!“ | | 

Immediately after this remark, the king mounted his horſe, 
took leave of his generals, and rode on for ſome paces; but, 
on a ſudden, returning, he alighted, ran towards Winter- 
feld, and faid: ** My dear Winterfeld I forgot to give you 


my inſiructions. As far as they relate to yourſelf, they may be 


& compriſed within one ſingle article: and this is that which en- 
e joint you to preſerve yourſelf for my ſake.” In a few days 
from this interview, the general died in the bed of honor, 


and Frederick wept over ſuch a loſs. 


** 


The king, having entered a village in Saxony, for the 
purpoſe of reconnoitring the ground, perceived that he had 
approached a redoubt commanded by an Auſtrian captain. 


As foon as the latter diſcovered that his majeſty was in the 


village, he kept up a more brifk and frequently repeated firing, 
During its progreſs, Frederick remained in deep thought, reſt- 
ing his arm againſt a barn, and, apparently, ſo regardleſs of 


the ſhower of bullets which fell around him, that an aide-de- 
| camp, who attended, entreated him to retire from ſo danger- 


ous a fituation. But, he anſwered: ** Heaven will dire 


1 the ball which is to become the cauſe of my deſtruction.“ In 


fact, it looked as if Frederick believed in fataliſm ; a doctrine 


o 
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ſome minutes afterwards, a ball ſtruck againſt the barn, at 
the diſtance of about three paces from him, and was immedi- 
ately followed by a ſecond, which fell in the ſame direction. 
I ſwear,” ſaid the king, © this is exceedingly impertinent ! 
« Let theſe miſcreants be diſlodged !”* A detachment, directly, 
marched up to the redoubt, carried it, and took the captain 
and his whole company priſoners of war, The Pruſſian ſol- 
diers, having ſcized his watch, money, and all the valuables 
about his perſon,. concluded their pillage by cutting off the 
brim of his hat. Hurt and exaſperated at this indignity, he 
defired an audience of the king. ** 4h] my dear captain / 
&« a good day ta you ſaid Frederick, when he perceived him; 
&« what is your pleaſure ?” The captain complained of the 


treatment which he had experienced. How!” anſwered the 


king, „are you a flranger to the uſages war? Punctilios 
«© are not regulated, upon theſe occaſions, according to the cere- 
« monials of a proceſſion. You may rejoice at having eſcaped ſo 
« cheaply, My ſoldiers might have taken away your hfe : and, 
« ſurely, life is preferable to the ſhabby brim of an old hat.“ 
The captain acknowledged,” afterwards, that he was the 
more aſtoniſhed at: the pleaſant and familiar tone of voice in 
which the king addreſſed him, becauſe he had always repre- 
ſented to his own mind the conqueror of Sileſia as a fierce 
and imperious ſovereign. 

The following anecdote is more deſcriptive than all others 
of the cool indifference with which Frederick conſidered 


danger. This prince being, one day, in the New Marche, : 


as cloſe to the Ruſſian army as the intervention of a ſmall 
rivulet would admit, was deſirous of being an eye-witneſs to 
the poſition and the number of his enemies. In conſe- 
quence, he advanced towards the edge of the water, fol- 
lowed by an adjutant, a ſervant on horſeback, and a page, 
who carried his teleſcope, Here, alighting from his horſe, 


de ditected the page to ſtand immediately before him, and, 
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placing the glaſs upon his ſhoulder, he ſurveyed through it 
the motions of the enemy. When the Ruſſians ſaw him 
thus employed, they kept up ſo inceſſant and nearly-aimed a 
Acing from an advanced battery, that the bullets fell around 
the king, and covered his coat with looſened clods of earth, 
During all this time, Frederick, motionleſs, and with his eye 
fixed againſt the glaſs of the teleſcope, obſerved the enemy 
with the moft rivetted attention. At length, an adjutant 
conceived that he ſhould be wanting in his duty, if he did not 
appriſe his ſovereign of the danger of his ſituation. He ap- 
proached him by degrees, and, gently pulling the (Kkirt of his 
coat, ſaid: ** Your majeſty is in the very midſt of peril, Ob- 
« ſerve how the bullets, which are gathering more and more 
* around you, have covered with lumps of earth your hat 
«and coat!” For ſome time, the king returned not the 
leaſt anſwer ; but, at length, calmly inclining his head to- 
wards the adjutant, he replied: I you are offrighted, with- 
« draw:” and, then, he had recourſe to his teleſcope. 
Having ſurveyed all which he was deſirous of diſcovering, 
he ſaid to the page: Thus far is well! ſhut the teleſcope!” 


He, now, quietly mounted his horſe, and, backing a few 


paces, converſed, upon different ſubjects, with his adjutant, 
the dullets ſtill falling, in quantities, at their feet. 


As, one morning, during the ſummer, the king ſtood at 
the window, in the caſtle of Potzdam, he ſaw a working 
young man, who, bearing a bundle upon his ſhoulder, lifted 
-his eyes up to heaven, and remained, for a conſiderable time, 
in this attitude, Frederick, deſirous of knowing who he was, 


ordered that he ſhould be introduced. phat are you ?” 
lam a journeyman tanner,”—* Jhither are you going? 


„To Berlin.” —** From whence do you come? —*<« From Leip- 


«& ſic.— “ Are there no opportunities for getting work at Leip- 


© fic? — Oh! yes, a livelihood may be gained; but. 
Mell, but what ?” = One loves to ſee the world; and re- 
8 | | * 6 port 
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ee port ſays that Berlin is a fine city.“. 4y indeed? 
e Yes, and that, there, a good living may be procured.” 
—* Certainly ! yet not without induflrious labor. Never, 
in the whole courſe of my life, have I been idle.“ — 
& That's well! Adieu Mort hard! and may heaven fhed a 
” bleſſing upon your lavors ]“ Then, turning round to one E 
his attendants, the king ſaid : - Give that youth tw» louis d'or.” 

“Oh! fire! I thank you a thouſand and a thouſand times 
„% Oh ! that I could but teſtify my gratitude! When I te- 


turn to Saxony, { will declare to all mankind the goodneſs 


* and the generoſity of the king of Pruſſia.” “ No! No! 
&« Keep this intelligence to yourſelf ; otherwiſe, all the jour neymen 
* tanners will repair to me in order that they may be convinced of 
< the truth of your aſſertion !” 

Frederick, who, in his youth, ſometimes frequented the 
opera, and the carnival maſquerades, one day, laid a wager 
with the baron de Pcelnitz that he could diſcover him, What- 
ſoever diſguiſe he might take the pains of aſſuming. At the 
firſt ridotto, Pœlnitz dreſſed a perſon of his own ſize and ſta- 
ture in the ſame manner as he had appeared at the preceding 
maſquerade. With reſpect to himſelf, he borrowed a num- 
ber of diamonds, and wore ſo magnificent an attire that the 
King little imagined that it was the Pœlnitz whom a croud 
of clamorous creditors were accuſtomod to ſurround, This 
brilliant maſk affected to follow Frederick without ſeeming 
to know him, entered into converſation with him, and re- 
marked, in the hearing of others, how ardently he wiſhed to 


ſpeak to the king, becauſe he had matters of the utmoſt im- | 


portance to communicate. Frederick, naturally curious, 
immediately took off his maſk, and ſaid : I am the king.” 
„% And,“ anſwered the baron, taking off his malk, (am 
« Poelnitz ]! — © Brave !” ' replied Frederick, ** You have 
&« won! But, who the deuce could have conceived that any per fon 
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© would have trufted you with ſuch a quantity of valuable dia- 


« monds ! 
When Frederick travelled through his ſtates, the burgo- 


maſter of each place where he changed horſes ſtood always 


at the gate, and the king generally honoured him with his 


converſation. He liked plain and honeſt men, and thoſe 
who ſpoke with eaſe, with freedom, and ſimplicity. Some- 
times, when he was accoſted by the aged, he addreſſed them 
in the moſt endearing expreſſions of kindneſs and confidence, 
Yet, he could not bear either thofe whoſe manner was em- 
barrafled, heavy and reftrained, or thoſe whoſe dreſs and way 
of ſpeaking diſcovered affectation. Amidſt ſuch, his inter- 
views were either ſoon concluded, or he amuſed himſelf with 
turning his company into ridicule, by ſharp and ſatirical re- 
marks. Thoſe who were ſtrangely habited, he, uſually, ſent 
away ; but, the conceited talkers were not often ſo ſoon diſ- 
miſled. 


Whenſoever he paſſed through A. he extended his hand. 


to the ancient burgo · maſter of that place, and enquired con- 
cerning his healeb, One day, he converſed with him longer 
than uſual, preſcribed ſeveral remedies for the- reeſtabliſh- 
ment of his wavering health, and took particular pleaſure in 
obſerving the beautiful and white treſſes of his hair, At the 
cloſe of the converſation, he familiarly put his hand upon his 
ſhoulder, and ſaid: “Tu es conſul Romanus ' 50g 


When this old man, named P. was at the point of death, 
a perſon called L. was his ſucceſſor. This laſt was a ſolemn, 
ſententious man, whoſe air and diſcourſe were ſtrikingly de- 
ſeriptive of pedantry and conſtraint. When the king paſſed 


by A. his firſt queſtion was, pere is my old P.? Being. 2 


told of his death, he drew up the glaſs of his carriage, and 


_ far, gloomily, in the corner, without uttering a ſingle ſyl- 
lable. 
At 
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At another time, he, attentively, examined the new bur- 
gomaſter, and, having formed a true judgment of him by his 
mien, entered into the following diſcourſe : ©* hs are you ?” 
—* Sire! F have the honour to be the burgomaſter of A.“ 
* hat is your name? — My name is L.“ - Aud 
« you are the burgomaſter of this place? — © Yes, ſire!“ 
& Then» You are the Atlas who bear upon your ſhoulders the 
&« whole burthen of the affairs of A.? How many inhabitants 
&« does the town contain? “ Sire | the number amounts to 
« one thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-three.”—*©** And 
&« all this mighty population is governed by the laws of your pro- 
&« vidence! 4 Sire! I ſuperintend it ſub auſpiciis of your 
« majeſty.” — ©* But, tell me what is that new building upon 
&« the conſtructioa of which they are at preſent engaged? '— 
« Sire! it is a fabric which your majeſty has, graciouſly, 
« ordered to be raiſed at your own expence.” - For what 
« purpoſe?” “ For the manufactory of ſmall woollen ſtuffs.” 
Huy ſmall ? why not intire bales of cloth? e The reaſon, 
« as I ſhall have the honour to tell your majeſty, is, that we 
« have no fulling-mills.”—<© And wherefore do you not pro- 
&© cure ſuch a mill! I muſt take the liberty to obſerve 
eto your majeſty that it is impoſſible.” —< /Yhy impoſſible 2” 
* Becauſe we have no water,” This is all a joke ! I per- 
te ceived, in the vale below, as I entered your city, a great piece 
, water, in the which it would not prove difficult to drown 
ce your moſt honourable magiſtracy x! Having uttered theſe 
words, the king called out to his coachman to drive on, 


„ 


The Germans who ſurrounded the king were anxious to 
inſpire him with a predilection for the poetry of their own 
country, In order to accompliſh this point, they, one day, 


* Such is the title of the magiſtrates of thoſe towns which have 
not been ennobled. | 
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prevailed upon him to admit into his preſence Madame 
Karſch, celebrated for her verſes in the German lan- 
guage. He direded her to repair to Sans-Sauci; and the 

following (as appears from the account which ſhe has drawn 
up in her own language) is the converſation between Fre- 
derick and her, at that palace: Yeu are the perſon whom 
<& [ have heard mentioned, and who has a talent for poetry ©'=— 
<< Sire! I have compoſed ſome verſes.” —** bat was your 
father? A brewer and an innholder. His name was 
< Durbach.”—< From what place?” — From Schweidnitz, 
« a village near Grunberg.“ “ Aud from whence did you 
<< come 2 m6 I was born in Lower Sileſia, between Croſſen 
* and Zullichau, at a farm ſomewhat like the country rcli- 
« dence of Horace, It is called the Hammer, and conſti- 
ec tutes a part of the circle of Schwibus.” — **/f, then, you have 
te been brought up at a diſtance from tawn, without eaucation and 
« without inftruttion, how did you become a poeteſs ®” —*<< I am 
te jndebted for the acquiſition to nature and to your victories. 
<< hat books have you read? Sire! I have peruſed the 
e works of ſeveral poets; of Gellert, Haller, Hagedorn, 
« Ramleir, Gleim, and many others,” “ Have you read 
& none of the ancient writers of this claſs 9” I underſtand 
« not any language except the German. But, there art 
. © pranſlations; and theſe you ſhould peruſe.” “ J have read 
cc Plutarch's Lives of IIluſtrious Men, five books of the 
ce Iliad and Horace.“ And Horace? This is very well! 


e But, what do you think of your mother tongue? Is it nat gla- 


« ingly defactive? e Sire! Lam conſidered as underſtand- 
<« ing my own language well; and, yet, I, frequently, run 
&« into errors.“ Oh! but, you muſt avoid errors,” -I 
e ſhall, to the utmoſt of my power,” - Are you a married 
e weman f''—*<* J have been, but am, now, unfortunately, a 
Widow. — % Have you any children? One daughter.” 
I bere is fe- At Berlin, in the public ſchool, 
„Stahl, the counſcllor of the court, pays for her education.” — 

« How 


9 
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K k DER Fern! rr, 
« Floto old is he? ! Thirteen years.” —< 1s ſhe handſome?” 
* No, fire! ſhe reſembles her mother.“ But, this mo- 
« ther has been handſome in her younger days. Where do you 
« reſide at Berlin? “ Sire! in miſerable rooms: for 
« lodgings have become dear ſince the peace.” “Mell, hut 
« where do you live? Under the Piazzas, in a little flat- 
„ roofed houſe, which is ſcarcely better than a kind of pri- 
* ſon.” . What are your means of * 25 They 
« ariſe from the ſuccours of my friends.“ Have you net 
« printed ſome of your productions? A few ſheets of 


« my writing have iſſued from the preſs; and of theſe the 


« ſubject is the glorious return of your majeſty v. hat 
« profits accrued to you from this publication? Twenty 
e crowns,” ——** Twenty crowns! Truly, it is not poſſible to 
„ee long at Berlin upon'a ſum jo trifling, However, let me 
«fee? I will take care of you! Farewell 

Thus did the king diſmiſs Madame Katſch; but, far from 
accompliſhing his promiſe of taking care of her, he never 


gave her more than ninety-leven crowns ; and theſe were 


tranſmitted to her at different times, and in ſmall portions. 
Frederick. William II. a great admirer of the German mules, 


dy making her a preſent of a newly-conſtrutted and hand- 


fome houſe, in ſome degree fulfilled the engagements af his 
illuſtrious predeceſlor. 


— 1 


A veteran officer, who had been named one of the knights 
of the order of generoſity, by Frederick-William I. defired 
permiſſion to continue to wear this order, which Frederick L. 
bad inſtituted, and which Frederick II. aboliſhed. “ Be 
eit ſo!” anſwered the king; 1 Ie you to wear 4 the 
& croſſes of all the annihilated orders,” 


During the ſeven-years war, an officer, having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by marks of intrepidity to which the king 


* Alluding to the return of the king after the ſeven-years war. 
| | had 
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had been an eye-witneſs, his majeſty ſent to him the order of 
merit; but, the former, having diſcovered that, if he ac- 


cepted of it, he ſhould be obliged to pay ten ducats for the 


inſtrument of inveſtiture, refuſed the honour, alledging that 
he was poor, and, therefore, incapable of producing a ſum 
which, comparatively with his finances, was of ſuch a magni- 
tude. Some time afterwards, the king directed him to re- 
pair to his tent, within which, having pointed out to him, 
upon his table, an hundred ducats at one end, and the croſs 
of the order at the other, he told him to take his choice. 
The officer, without heſitation, fixed upon the ducats, 
« You want a proper ſenſe of bonour ! exclaimed the king, 
and commanded him to withdraw. In the war of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Bavaria, the ſame officer attracted the attention of 
his majeſty, who, for the ſecond time, gave him the order. 
As he returned thanks to his majeſty, he alluded to the pre- 
ceding circumſtance, and ſaid : ** Sire ! I hall, now, conſider 

«© my advancement to this order as at once honourable and pleaſing. 
«6. Mifl freely ſhall I pay the ten ducats; becauſe, ſince my reſu- 

4 {al of this badge of diſtinction, you have vouchſafed to raiſe me 
&« to a company, poſſeſſing which I am, fortunately, prevented 
« from feeling the preſent expence.” 

During the continuance of the ſeven-years war, and when 
the late landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel was with the army, Fre- 
derick prohibited, under pain of death, the practice of ma- 
rauding. The ſoldiers in the ſervice of the landgrave, either 
ignorant of this order, or, perhaps, conceiving that they 
were not included within its extent, entered a village, and 
forcibly carried off ſeveral of the cattle belonging -to the 
farmers. The more effectually to conceal them, they had 
thrown over their bodies large horſe cloths, upon which was 

-worked the arms of the landgrave, incircled by the order of 


the garter, and its motto: “Henni ſeit qui mal y penſ“ 
(Evil be to him who of this thinks evil). The king met 


them, 


T”*. 
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them, and ſaid to thoſe who were driving the beaſts along 
the road: [ muſt not look at any thing which is hidden there, 
e becauſe the exterior inſcription denounces Evil to him who 
« thinks evil of the concealment.” | 

During the proſecution of the ſame war, the king, pro- 
ceeding, one day, in haſte, at the head of his cavalry, liſtened, 


from afar, to a trooper, who ſwore and made a moſt violent 


uproar, When Frederick approached nearer, and diſtinctly 
heard him abuſe his ſovereign, and expreſs his ardent wiſhes 
to be delivered from ſuch a life as only dogs, in his opinion, 
ſhould endure, the monarch exclaimed : ** 7 wiſh, alſo, that 
„was delivered from the life of which yu ſo bitterly complain. 
Neither are you in the wrong, my good friend! Yet, what 
* would you have us bath de? We muſt be content to ſuffer, 
* until the concluſion of a peace. | 


Upon another occaſion, he met-a ſoldier, who, ſome mi- 


nutes before, had been wounded, The king, who, at the firſt 


glance, did not perceive his fituation, aſked what was the 


matter? „ All,” he anſwered, “ is well; for, our enemies 


« are endeavouring to ſave themſelves by flight; and we 
remain the conquerors.” At length, the king, having 
obſerved his condition, threw his handkerchief towards him, 
and ſaid: *%* You are wounded, my good friend! Take this 
'* handkerchief for a bandage.” Czernichef, then at the ſide of 
Frederick, exclaimed: „Sire! it is not aſtoniſhing that 
fe your ſoldiers ſerve you with this zealous ardor, when you 
** ſhew them ſuch gracious marks of your attention,” 


A receiver-general in the domains, one day, ſolicited from 
the king, the reſtoration of ſome gallons of wine which Fre- 
derick-William had granted to him, but, which Frederick 
had taken away. The monarch wrote on the back of the 


petition : 
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petition: «© N No! wata ; drop ” wine / Rudin, muſt be 
« kept AN 


0 


After the ſecond Gs in Sileſia, a coolneſs aroſe between 
Frederick and the field-marſhal Schwerin, which induced the 


laſt to retire to his eſtate, where he remained, ſome time, 


without repairing either to his regiment or to the court, 
At length, the king wrote to him the following ſhort letter: 
« Have you then ſworn never to reviſit Berlin?” 

Schwerin conſidered this as an order, and ſet off, imme- 


diately. Tauber, at that time, the huſſar of the bedchamber 


in waiting, gives the following relation of this interview: 
At eight in the morning, Schwerin enters the anticham- 
ber ofthe king, and ſays to Tauber: ** Good-morrow, my 
« friend ! Is the king in his apartment? Is be t; -“ Yes, 
« fir '—< 7; he in @ good humour? —“ No; I am going 
* to wait upon him with his coffee.“ If this be the caſe, 
« & not. tell bim that I am here... . Tauber carries the 
coffee to the king, and when his majeſty had taken it, returns 
to the antichamber. . . . *© ell! Now, is your ſovereign in 
1c god humour? - Oh! yes !''—* Then, let me be intro- 
& duced.” | 

Tauber enters the king's room and announces the general. 
Frederick returns no anſwer; but, takes his flute, and plays 
ſome capriccios, during a quarter of an 6 whilſt he walks 


along and acroſs the apartment. At length, and, on a ſud- 


den, he, rapidly, places the flute upon a table, and ſays to 
Tauber: Let the general enter!“ Tauber opens the door, 


aud makes the general a ſign to approach. As ſoon as the 


king ſees him, he exclaims: 4b / Schwerin ! Good morrow 


te , How do you dr?” And, then, having, by a nod, 


directed Lauber to withdraw, the latter retired into the anti- 


cham ber. There he heard the king and the general talking 


extremely loud; by degrees, the converſation grew more and 
more 


re 
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more warm, and, at length, was fo violently carried on, that 
Tauber dreaded leſt it ſhould come to an unfortunate con- 
cluſion. But, ſoon, both were appeaſed; the door was 
thrown open, Schwerin, with a ſatisfied air, made his obei- 
ſance to the king, and Frederick ſaid to him, at parting : 
eo. day, your excellence will let me have your company at din- 
te ner,” 


* 
— ůĩ2̃—— >, 


A lieutenant of horſe obtained permiſſion from the king 
to retire to his country eſtate for the purpoſe of improving it. 
Skilful in the knowledge of rural com y, he managed his 
poſſeſſions to great advantage, eſtabliſhed a colony, and con- 
verted into a fertile ſoil the land which was before extremely 
barren, Fourteen cottages, by degrees, were built upon his 
grounds; and to each of the tenants he gave a garden and 


ſome ſurrounding acres, referving to himſelf a ſtipulated rent. 


Several artiſans came to eſtabliſh themſelves in this new 


| village, the number of houſes was increaſed, and the colony 


ſoon aſſumed a flouriſhing appearance. The king, always 
particularly attentive to this kind of eſtabliſhments, heard of 
the undertakings of the lieutenant, and admitted him to an 
interview. I learn that you are well verſed in rural economy: 


& have you eſtabliſhed a colony? — 66 Yes, fire! I found a 


“ proper ſpot upon my eſtate, to the lucrative improvement 


of which I was not excluſively equal, and, therefore, 1 


e embraced this meaſure.” —* How many houſes have you 
e built ? Forty at my expence ; and ſeveral new ſettlers 
© have conſtructed their own dwellings,” —** From whence 
&* did you collect any part of the materials for this undertaking 2” 
* Out of my woods.” —** Are they ſufficientiy ample to afford 
« you the neceſſary ſupply ©” —< Yes, fire !“ ho are your 
* colaniſis? — Either Saxons or other foreigners. . 
The king, now, placed his hand graciouſly upon the officer's 
ſhoulder, and ſaid: “ Very well! my dear N.“ very well! 


* What does this ſettlement coſt you?. And wherefore did you not 
y ** apply 


* 
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4e apply to me for pecuniary afſiſiance ?”—=** Becauſe I had ſome 


e ready money for my purpoſe ; nor was I poſitive that your 
t majeſty would accede to my demands. Were I to reckon 
t the value of the wood and the carriages, I might venture 


es to affirm that I have expended upon the undertaking ſome 


© thouſands of crowns; but, I am already in the receipt of 


e an intereſt for my capital; and my revenues have been 

* conſiderably augmented fince I firſt engaged upon this pro. 

8 ject.” — 8 Good! Youſhall beindemnified for your diſbur ſements,” 

Some time afterwards, the king ſent him a bill for twelve 
thouſand crowns, 
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. A 
BBIZs of Sileſia poſſeſs conſiderable eſtates, p. 83. Many of the 


ſovereigns aſſume the right of diſpoſing of the eſtates of abbies 
and religious foundations, note 40, &c. 


Academy of ſciences, a ſummary of its hiſtory, p. 170, &c. Its re- eſta- 


bliſhment, p. 184. Frederick piqued againſt that ſociety, p. 216 . 
Continuation of its hiſtory, p. 218, &c. 

Adam, Balthazar, the painter, p. 272. | 

Adminiſtration of Frederick in Sileſia, and effects of it, p. 2, 89. in 
the other provinces, p. 90. &c. | # 

e of finances, deteſted under the reign of Frederick, 
conſequences of the popular hatred of it, p. 28. ' Frederick changes 
his ſentiments reſpecting it, towards the end of his life, p. 301. 
Some anecdotes of the French adminiſtrators, p. 302. Penſions 
granted on theſe revenues, p. 304. 

Agriculture, not yet perfect in Sileſia, p. 59. Kc. The diſtribution 
of lands there à great obſtacle to the ſame, p. 61. Commons, a 


proof of the want of progreſs in agriculture, p. 61. &c. Frederick 


encourages it by examples and rewards, p. 62. Duties he impoſes, 
for this purpoſe, on chapters and convents, p. 62. Happy pro- 
greſs of agriculture, p. 63. Details to give an idea of the method 
— by Frederick to promote it, and the happineſs of the huſ- 
andmen, note 56, 
Albert, duke, enters Moravia with a body of troops, p. 146. 


Alembert, d', invited to come to Berlin, and refuſes it, p. 215. 


_— his correſpondence with Frederick, p. 164. He goes to Ber- 

in with his brother, and Frederick gives them the title of counts, 
P. 175. | 

Anecdotes, 5 7 of 200, relative to the life of Frederick, p. 469. 
to the end of the volume. | 

Anhalt, prince of, teaches the Pruſſian ſoldiers to charge with incre- 
dible rapidity, p. 107. | 

Anne, princeſs of Great Britain, Frederick's affe tion for her, p. 389. 

Archinto, cardinal, is ſent to Breſla by the pope, p. 80. 

Argens, marquis d', a favourite of the king, p. 183, and note 102. 

Arletius, rector of Breſlaw, p. 232, and note 131. | 

Army, its condition under Frederick William, p. 106, &, Means 


employed by Frederick to bring it to perfection, p. 112. Singular 
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rage, which introduced itſelf into it towards the end of the reign of 
Frederick, note 60. 


Arnaud, d', a celebrated poet, p. 184. Is diſmiſſed from Potzdam, 
p- 202, &c, | | 

Arnold, the miller, particulars of his affair, which made ſo much noiſe, 
P · 925 &c. 1 T 


Bavaria, pretenſions of the houſe of Auſtria on its ſucceſſion, p. 143, 
&c. Convention made by the court of Vienna with the new elec- 
tor, p. 144. Negociations between the courts of Berlin and Vien- 
na, p. 145. War declared, ibid. Poſition of the armies pending 
tze negociations, p. 146, The king of Prufha in vain attempts to 
draw the enemy out of their entrenchments, p. 149. Makes a moſt 
able retreat towards Schazlar, p. 150. The Auſtrians make ſeveral 
frutleſs attempts, p. 151, Skirmiſh to their diſadvantage, p. 152, 
&c. Cantonments of the Pruſſian army, p. 153. Thoſe of the 
Auſtrians, ibid. The courts of Ruſſia and France accepted for 
mediators. p. 156. Congreſs of Teſchen, ibid. Peace is ſigned, 
p. 157. Principal article, ;$:4, Other articles, ibid. &c. Ex- 
change of Bavaria for the Low Countries projected, p. 158. Fre- 
derick forms a league of the moſt powerful princes of the empire, 
P- 159. Note delivered by _ Kaunitz to the Pruſſian envoy, 
note 47. Subſtance of the king's anſwer, ibid. Project of accom- 
modation propoſed by the emperor to the king, ibid. Letter from 
the king of Pruſſia to the emperor, ibid. Another from the ſame, 
ibid. Subſequent negociations between the courts of Vienna and 
Bavaria, ibid. Extract of the articles of the peace of Teſchen, 
note 76. . Principal articles between the empreſs queen and the 
eleQtor palatine, ibid. 


Beaumelle, de la, p. 198. 


Benedict XIV. ſends a cardinal to Breſlaw, p. $0. 

 Beneficence, Liſt of the ſums diſtributed by the king, in 1782, p. 311. 
note 27. A more complete liſt of the ſame year, note 57. | 

Berlin, Frederick builds every year a certain number of houſes there, 


P- 43. One of the handſomeſt towns in Europe, p. 100, 
Bitanbé, M. de, a learned Frenchman, p. 216. 


Bourdeauæx, wines of, paſs into Sileſia by the river Oder, p. 22. 


Boyer, a Pruſſian major general, defeats a body of Poles, p. 140. 
Brenkenhof adviſes and directs the chief part of the operations of 
finance and agriculture, p. 105. His eulogium, ibid. Account 


of his life, ibid. His merit with reſpe& to the ſtate, p. 106. 


Some anecdotes reſpecting him, notes 58, 59. 


 Breſlaw has a department of 32 circles, p. 14; a chamber of war 


and domains, and a council for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


p. 68, &c. 
Brieg has a council for the adminiſtration of juſtice, p. 68. 
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Bromberg, Frederick has a canal formed there to unite the Viſtula 
with the Oder, p. 101. 
Brunſwick, prince Frederick of, p. 237. 


C 

Camas, the counteſs of, letters of Frederick to that lady, p. 210, 
and note 111. | | 

Candidates in theology, the order which placed them, note 37. 
Texts preſcribed to the new clergymen, ibid. 

Carmer, chief juſtice in Sileſia, eſtabliſhes a hank of credit there, 
which produces the happieſt effects for the gentlemen of the pro- 
vince, "a 66, &c. Is named grand chancellor, and publiſhes a new 
judicial code, p. 95. Tranſlation of the order at the head of the 
Frederician code, note 52. Anecdote of a foreigner who de- 
manded juſtice, note 53. | 5 

Cavalry, Pruſſian, created by Frederick, how divided, p. 118. 
Its order of battle, p. 122. Always charges on full gallop, 

123. 

Charles 2 . emperor, under his reign hardly four thouſand ſoldiers 

in all Sileſia, p. 35. 


Charles, Theodore, elector palatine, is proclaimed elector of Ba- 


varia, p. 143. 6 

Civilians, German, and lawyets, Frederick's contempt for their 
ſcience, p. 226. 

Cocceii, grand chancellor, employed by Frederick to form a new 
code, p. 91. Gold medal given him by the king, note 530. 

Colonies, the moſt conſiderable in Upper Sileſia, p. 58. Privileges 
granted them, ibid. Number of them a few years after the ſeven 
years war, p. 59. 

Combe, de la, director of exciſe. at Magdebourg, anecdote of him 
taken from a public memoir, p, 300. 

Commonalties in Sileſia; the chambers attentive to their eſtates and 
revenues, p. 71. Abuſes to which they were expoſed before the 
reign of Frederick, p. 72. Pains taken by Frederick to aug- 
ment the welfare of the towns, ibid. Conſequences of that ar- 
rangement, p. 74. 

Commons, The government tries to aboliſh them in Sileſia, p. 64. 
Patent for their abolition, note 33. | 

Confederation, Germanic, p. 159. : 

Corwies, or public ſervices. Extract of an ordinance reſpe ding 
horſes for that purpoſe in Sileſia, p. 43. 

Crantz, counſellar, forfeits the liberty of the preſs, p. 223. 


D 


Denina, member of the academy, p. 234. His diſcourſe, p. 245. 
Deux Ponts, duke of, proteſts agaiuſt the treaty between the elector 
Palatine and the emperor, p. 144. 
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| Diſcourſe of M. de Printzen, note 68. R 
Dranewicz, a Pruſſian major, dies of his wounds received in a batt 


with the Poles, p. 140. 


E 


Ellrich/hauſen, an Auſtrian general, advances with a body of troop: 
to Troppau, p. 151. 

Enden, two commercial companies eſtabliſhed there for China and 
Bengal, p. 160; 

Empre/s of Ruſſia, her declaration reſpecting Bavaria, p. 154. 


Euler, the celebrated profeſſor, p. 216. 


Exciſe, its advantage over other ſpecies of impoſts, p- 17, &c. 
Revenues of exciſe in 1766, p. 19. | 
Ex-Tejuits, greatly at their eaſe in the Pruſſian ſtates, 82. 


F 


Feafis, ſuperfluous ones, aboliſhed in Sileſia, p- 57. Annual ad- 
vantage arifing from this ſuppreſſion, 16:4. 


Felliger, an Auguſtine monk, abbot of Sagan, is employed by F re- 


derick to form a plan of public teaching, p. 84. Converts his 
convent into a ſeminary for young eccleſiaſtics and ſchaolmaiters, 
ibid. Repairs to Vienna, where he is made director of the ſemi. 
-naries by the emperor, note 47. | | 
Finow, Frederick forms a canal there, p. 9g. Es 
Fires, great care taken to prevent them in Sileſia, p. 54. An or- 
dinance of Frederick on that ſubjeQ, p. 55. 


Frederick II. reads the beſt French authors, cultivates poetry, 


eloquence, and muſic; ſtudies hiitory, politics, philotophy, 
P- 102. Has portrait in verſe, by himſelf, ib. His admi- 
ration of great men, p. 164. Writes his Anti-Machiavel, p. 166, 
Kc. His firſt words to his miniſters, p. 168. His conduct to 
dhe queen his ſpouſe, p. 168, and the qucen dowager, p. 170. 
Verles of Frederick to Voltaire, p. 175. His literary occupations 
during the war, p. 176. Letter to Voltaire, p. 178. His taſte 
for the arts, p. 181. Compoſes ſeveral literary works, p. 180. 
Letter to Voltaire, ibid. His ſtudies, p. 188. His palace of 
Sans-douci built, 1. His apartment, p. 206. His daily oc- 
cupations, p. 205, 213, and the notes. Changes his taſte for 
dreſs, p. 211. His portrait, p. 212. Does not like women, 
P- 213, nor phyſicians, ibid. His opinion of the German civi- 
ans, p. 226. His diſſertation on the German language, p. 230- 
His occupations towards the end of his life, p. 247. His ma- 
lady, p. 249. His death, p. 253. His influence on Germany, 

P. 254, and on Europe, p. 2g5. Character of Frederick, p. 255. 
tis influence on the ſtudy of the ſciences, p. 267. He pays artifts 
indifferently, p. 272. Some idea of his pleaſantries, p. 438, 
and the anecdotes to the end of the volume. His letter to Vol 
talrc, note 125. ; 


Frederick- 


H 


I Ni DGU E X. 


Frederick William; prince royal, now the reigning monarch, is ſent 
againſt Rotta, and forces him to retreat, p. 151. Marks of ge- 
neroſity he ſhewed at the town of Neuſtadt, which was burnt 
down in the war of Bavaria, p. 154. a 

Friſch, a painter, p 272. 

Fromme, bailiff of Fehrbellin, his converſation with Frederick on 
agriculture, note 56. 255 IT 


8 


Garve, a learned man at Breſlaw, p. 233, and note 132. 

Gellert, profeſſor, his converſation with Frederick, p. 211, and 
p. 438. 1 

Cerman language, the king's opinion of it, p. 288. His ideas on 
the manner of improving it, p. 231. 


Cerdon, a provincial counſellor, p. 93. 


Glogau has a department of 16 circles, p 14; a chamber of war 
and domains, and a council of juſtice, p. 69, &c. 


Gortſched, 4 German author, his converſation with Frederick, 


211. 

98 the celebrated philoſopher, p. 164. | 

Gri/au, the abbot of, builds a fumptuous edifice, p. 84. Conditions 
on which a diftrict of country was given to the monks of that 

- abbey, note 31, 

| H 

Hackert, painters, two brothers, quit Berlin, p. 292. | 

Haddit, one of the commanders of the Auſtrian army in the war of 
Bavaria, p. 146. 

Halle, royal ſalt mines there, p. 29. 

Harper, an artiſt, p. 272. | 

Heinits, miniſter of ſtate, his pains in the working of mines in the 
Marche of Brandenbourg, p. 104. 

Helvetius, comes to Potzdam after the ſeven years war, gives the 
king a flattering picture of the adminiſtration of finances in France, 
P. 23. | | 

Henry, prince, of Pruſſia, commands an army againſt the Auſtrians 
in the war of Bavaria, p. 147. Goes into Saxony, ibid. Receives 
orders to enter Bohemia, p. 149. Penetrates into that kingdom 

by one of the ableſt marches that was ever made, p. 148. Tries 


in vain to draw Laudohn out of his entrenchments, p. 149. Takes 


up his winter quarters in Saxony, p. 150. | 
Hertzberg, the count de, named curator of the academy, p. 230. His 


reſidence at Potzdam, p. 252. Is preſent at the death of Frede- 
TICK, p. 25 3, and note 128, | 


* 


Jarriges, grand chancellor, ſucceeds Cocceii, p. 92. 
Jeſuits, Frederick not diſpoſed to deſtroy that order, p. 341. 7 
| O o 3 1 


, 


TInflrufion of the people, an important object in the eyes of Frederick, 
: vp. 8 4. . | 
Jorden a favourite of Frederick, his death, p. 186. 


oeph II. the emperor, his interview with Frederick, p. 220, and 


note 123. 
Juſtice, Frederick himſelf draws up a plan for its reform; efforts 
to carry it into execution, p. 911 5 55 


K | | 
Kaiſerling, 2 favourite of Frederick, epiſtle addreſſed to him by the 
king, p. 177+ | 
Kraczcwufhi, Poliſh regimentary, is ſlain in an action with the Pruſſians, 
P. 139- T 


Taſey, one of the Auſtrian generals in the Bavarian war, p. 146. 

Lafſow, a Pruſſian general, attacks a body of Poles in the palatinate 

of Cujavia, p. 139. | 

Laudohn commands an army againft prince Henry, p. 147. | 

Zaunai, French director of the new financial ſyſtem, is obliged to 
give an account of his adminiſtration, and acquits himſelf with ho- 
nour, p. 303, note 13. 


Laveaux, de la, profeſſor, at Berlin, his criticiſms, p. 218. His law- 


- ſuit, p. 224, and note 117. | 
Leitmeritz, taken by prince Henry, p. 148. 
Lichtenſtein, prince de, threatens the elector of Saxony with a body 
of troops, p. 146. 
Luwomirſky, prince de, Frederick lodges with this prince at Dref- 


den; Frederick's conduct towards the princeſs, and the ladies of 


her ſociety, p. 184, &c. 
M 


Manners, of the inhabitants of Ferlin, p. 262. | 
Maneuwvres of Potzdam, p. 120. Favourite manceuvres of the king, 
p. 121. Sham manceuvres, p. 122. Manceuvres of the Pruſſian 


— 


cavalry, p 126. 


Mann factures, foreign ones eftabliſhed by Frederick in his ſtates, p. 


103. Conſiderably augment the population, 7#id. 

Manufucturers, foreign ones, often treated very ill by the departments 
of adminiſtration, note 26. „ | 

Marriages between perſons of different religion are common in the 
Proffan ſtates, p. 88. io Py FLO 

Mark, county of La, hardware and iron works, a conſiderable branch 
of commerce in that county, p. 103. = | 

Maupertuis, preſident of the academy, his diſputes with Voltaire. 

p- 191, 206, | | p 


Maximilian, Joſeph, eleftor and duke of Baravia, dies in 1777, p.142. 


Mecklenhourg ; duke of, his pretenſions to ſome part of Bavaria, p. 144. 
Mitchel, Sir Andrew, Engliſh envoy at Berlin, what he thought of the 
French adminiſtrators, p. 302. b 

Heravians receive permithon to ſettle in Sileſia, p. 77. 


Netze, 


7 
P 


| p 153. ? | 
Fen the celebrated abbe de, at Berlin, p. 264. 


Nane, the, dykes built on it, p; 11. | 

Neuftadt, town of, burnt to aſhes in the Bavarian war, p. 153. 

New Marche, ſum employed to repair the ravages of war in it, 
P · 101. 8 | . 


a 


Opera of Berlin, a tireſome ſpectacle, p. 181. 
Ordinances of Frederick with reſpect to the peaſants of Sileſia, p. 51. 


P 


Pernetti, the abbẽ, an Ex-Benedictine monk, at Berlin, p. 216, and 

note 116. | 

Plauen, canal of, Frederick conſtructs it to favour the navigation, 

99, &&. : | 

Poland, partition of it by Maria Thereſa, Catherine IT, and Frederick 
II. p. 152, &c. Extent of the diſmembered parts, p. 134. Stani- 
ſlaus Auguſtus anſwers the declaration of the three courts, p. 135. 
Meaſures taken by Frederick to prevent conſpiracies. and re- 
volts in his new acquilition, p. 135, &c. Diſcuſſions on the ſuhject 
of the reſpective limits of the co-partitioning ſtates, p. 139, Ob- 
ſervations made to the king of Pruſſia, on the part of Poland, on the 
ſubject of the diſtricts of which he had taken pa P. 140. 
Declaration of the empreſs queen on the ſubjeR of her pretenſions on 
Poland, note 64. Letters patent of the king of Pruſſia to expoſe 
and demonſtrate his claims on Poland, :4i4. Declaration made to 
the king and republic of Poland in che name of Catherine II. by 
the baron de Stackelberg, ib. Anſwer of Staniſlaus Auguſtus 
to the declarations of the courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, and Berlin, 

note 65. Hiſtorical proofs againſt the titles alledged by the king of 
Pruſſia in his manifeſto, note 66. Declaration delivered by Mr, 
Benoit, the Pruſſian miniſter, to the court of Warſaw, note 68. The 
king of Poland's ſpeech to the diet, note 64. - Manifeſto of the con- 


federation, note 70. Memorial of the delegation delivered to the 


Pruthan miniſter, note 71. Note of Mr. Benoit, note 72. 
Pelignac, cardinal de, Frederick purchaſes his collection of antiques, 
n. | | 
Lale becomes under Frederick one of the handſomeſt towns in 

Europe, p. 10. | | 
Prade, the abbe de, p. 197. Is confined, p. 416. 

Prefs, liberty of the, under the reign of Frederick, p. 221. 


R 


Ramin, a Pruſſian general, commands a body of troops in Lower Siles 
lia 7 


R oo ulat ion, 


| 


. To „ 


END X4 
Recoule, madame de, governeſs of Frederick, familiarizes him with the 
beſt French poets, p. 162. . 1 
Regulation, abſtract of one reſpecting the catholte ſeminaries and 
hoe inGilels, now as. Ts 194 ono 
Religion, Frederick operates great changes reſpecting it; reforms 
abuſes, without affecting liberty, p. 76. ; 
Rollin, the French author, p. 164. His anſwer to the king, p. 176. 
Ruſſler, the privy counſellor, his donverſation with Frederick reſpect- 
ing agriculture, note 56. 3 | — 


8 


Saxony, the electoral houſe of, forms pretenſions to the ſueceſſion of 
Bavaria, p. 144- WH 5 

Sehafpor/ch, is named coadjutor of cardinal Zinzendorf, p. 80. 

Schlabrendorf, Frederick's miniſter in Sileſia, the good he did in that 

province, p. 65. 

Schmid:, an artiſt, p. 273. | 

Sebrenberg, ſalt mines there, p. 29. | | 

8chools, imall ones, the attention paid by Frederick to theſe ſchools, 


* 


| P- 8 5 ; 8 : 7 5 5 
Schawenk/eld, founder of a little ſect in Sileſia, note 36. 
Sebwoenkfeldians, who had been expelled Sileſia, recalled by Frederick, 


p. 77. 8 
Silber beg, fortreſs of, in Silefia, built ſome time after the ſeven years 
War, p. 37. Me | 

leffa, population of it augments yearly 5000 ſince it fell under the 


ruſſian dominion, p. 3. Before that period, the traces to be ſeen of 


the devaſtation of the Swedes, p. 4. This province maintains at 
preſent 40,000 troops, ibid. A ſuccinct account of the new ſyſtem 
of finances introduced by the king into Sileſia, p. 5. Revenues of 
the domains, foreſts, mines and iron forges in Sileſia, p. 31. Total 
of the revenues the king draws from that province, p. 33. It con- 
tains more than 80 garriſoned towns, p. 6. Laſt of the moſt conh- 
derable towns of Sileſia, p. 70. Advantages which Frederick of- 
fered to ſtrangers ſettling there, p. 71. Care of the government to 


prevent fires, and to repair the evils occaſioned by them, p. 74, Kc. 


Common treaſury eftabliſhed there, p. 75. Picture of Sileha un- 
der the domination of the houſe of Auſtria, note 3. Abridged hiſtory 
of that province, p. 286, &c. | 


Spleni, the Auſtrian colonel, attacks ſome Pruſſian ſquadrons, p. 151. 


7 3 


T aſſert, the celebrated ſculptor, p. 272. | 

Tauenzeen, the Pruſſian general, commands a body of troops to enter 
Upper Sileſia, p. 152. 

Faxes, laid on at firſt in Sileſia on the moſt neceſſary articles; on ob- 
jects of art, and on ſuperfluities, p. 20. 


* 


Tuber bouſih, 


= 


k % 


*.% 


of 


at 


E 


75 heerbouſch, madame, celebrated for her paintings, p. 272. 


Thienpondt, a pupil of the celebrated Peſne, p. 272. 
Thiriot, the king's Paris correſpondent, p. 226. . 
Toleration, the happy effects of it already viſible in the Pruſſian ſtates, 
p. 86, &c, | 
Tribunals of juſtice, the greateſt confuſion ſtill reigns in them in Pruſſia, 


p- 96. 


. 


V 


Voltaire, p. 164. Firſt letter Frederick writes to him, p. 166, and 
note 79. Frederick intends to have the Henriad engtaved, 
p. 166. Is editor of the Anti-Machiavel, p. 166, &c. Congra- 
tulates Frederick on his acceffion to the throne, p. 170, and note $6. 

_ Epiſtle to Frederick, p. 180, and notes 84, 91, 98, 100. He 

goes to Berlin for three days, p. 176. Second journey to Berlin, 
p. 182. His negociations at the court of Pruſſia, p. 183. Sends 

Frederick his Age of Louis XIV. p. 184. Third journey to Berlin, 
p. 189. His diſputes, &c. at the court of Berlin, p. 191, &c. 


W 


Miliſta, furniſhes foſſil (alt to the part of Sileſia ſituated beyond the 


Oder, p. 29. | 
Women, a; Berlin, their character, p. 265. | 
Wurmzer, the Auſtrian general, attacks the Pruſſian advanced poſts in 
the war of Bavaria, p. 147. a 


Z 


Zinzendorf, cardinal, and biſhop of Sileſia, Frederick ſhews him great 
reſpeQ, p. 78. 


' Zinzendorf, count, his diſciples (the Moravians) receive permiſſion to 


ſettle in Sileſia, p. 77. 


* 
— 
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New PUBLIcaTIONs printed for ]. Dutzry oppoſite Bur- 
| lington Houſe, in Piccadilly. e 


HE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER; or Hiſtory of the Pro- 
ceedings and Debates in both Housks of ParLiaMENT : Con- 
taining an Account of the moſt interetting SpEECHEs and MoTIONS, 


accurate Copies of the moſt material Evidexcs, PETITIONS, &c. during 
the Preſent Seſſion. | 


„The publick attention being at this important period in a great mea- 
ſure directed to the Debates in Parliament, the Editors will be more 
than ever ſolicitous of preciſion ; and, in order to accommodate their 
friends in town and country with the fulleſt and moſt accurate account 
of the Debates on the ſeveral t Conſtitutional Queſtions now before 
Parliament, they propoſe publiſhing the Debates to the preſent time, in 
a few days, collated with the notes of ſeveral Members of both Houſes. 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, from 1980 to 1788, in 


twenty-four Volumes, half bound and lettered, or any ſeparate Seſſion to 
complete Sets, n 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, from 1774 to 1780, in ſe- 
venteen Volumes, half bound and lettered. 


REPORT from the COMMITTEE appointed to examine the Ph 
ſicians who have attended his MaJjEsTY during his Illneſs, touchin 
State of his Majeſty's Health, January 13, 1789: Containing the Exa- | 
mination of Dr. WARREN, Sir Lucas PEPYS, Dr. W1LL1s, Sir GEORGE | 


BAKER, and Dr, GiSBORNE, A new Edition, printed on fine Paper, 
Price 18. 6d. TE 


AUTHENTIC COPIES. of Mr. PiTT's LETTER to his Royal a 


the PRINCE of WALES, and of his Royal Highneſs's REPLY. new 
Edition, Price 6d. 


EXTRA OFFICIAL STATE PAPERS; addreſſed to the Right 
Hun, Lord Rawdon, and the other Members of the Two Houſes of 
Parliament, aſſociated for the Preſervation of the Conſtitution, and pro- 
moting the Proſperity of the Britiſh Empire. By a Late Under Secre- 
tary of State. Price 4s. in Boards. 


OBSERVATIONS upon the LITURGY. With a PROPOSAL for 
its REFORM, upon the PRINCIPLES of CHRISTIANITY, as Pro- 
felled and Taught by the CHURCH of ENGLAND, And an Attem 
to reconcile the Doctrines of the Angels' Apoſtacy and perpetual Puniſh- 
ment, Man's Fall and Redemption, and the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, toour Conceptions of the Divine Nature and Attributes. By a LAN- 
MAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, Lace an Under Secretary of 
State, To which is added, The JOURNALS of the AMERICAN 
CONVENTION, appointed to frame an Ecclefiaſtiea} Conſtitution, and 


prepare a Liturgy for the Epiſcopal Churches in the United States. Price 
38. in Boards. 


5 1 YT 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and Adminiſtration of the 
| Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies, as REVISED and PROPOSED 


oy 
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' 


ks to the Uſe of the 


Price 31. 78. 6d. ſewed, or clegantly bound, Price 1], 145, 


Aa' 


& 


New Publications printed for J. Davnmrr, 


teſtant Epiſcopal Church; at a Convetition'ef the fad 
Church in the States % : 
New-YORK, MaRYLAND, 
NEW-JRRSEY, _ _ VIRGINIA, 
PENN STT, n 
„ DBEbAWARY, ” |  $SovTu-CandLiNg, 
gn Philadelphia, from September 27 to October 7, 185. Price 44, 


+ A, CQNCISE: ACCOUNT of the CLIMATE, PRODUCE, TRADE, 
GOVERNMENT, MANNERS, and CUSTOMS of the KINGDOM 
of PEGU ; intes/perd with Remarks Moral and Political, with an Ap- 
pandix : Containing | | ; | | 


- uſt. Enquiry into the Cauſe of · the Variety obſervable in the Fleeces of 


Sheep in different Climates, 
ad. Deſcription of ſome Caves at Elephanta, Ambola, and Canara, 
The Whole being the Reſult of Obſervations made on a Voyage per- 


formed by Order of the Hon. Eaſt India Company, by W. Huxrzs, 
A. M. Surgeon, Price 28. 6d. 


The NEW FOUNDLING HOSPITAL FOR WIT: Being a Col- 
lection of Fugitive Pieces in Proſe and Verſe, not in any other Collection. 
A new Edition, conſiderably improved and enlarged ; in which are in- 


ſerted ſeveral curious Pieces, by Lady Craven, the Marquiſſes of Carmar- 
then and Townſhend, the Earls of Carliſle, Charlemont, N ugent, Buchan, 
- LCheſtzrfie)d, Chatham, De la War; the Lords Palmerſton, Mulgrave, 


Holland, Lyttelton, Harvey; the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, Right Hon. Col. 
Fitzpatrick, Right Hon. C. York ; Counteſs T emple, Lady M. W. Mon- 


_ tague, Mrs. Greville, Miſs Carter, Mrs. Lenox; the Right Hon. H. Wal- 


e, and T. Luttrel; Sir W. Draper, Sir J. Moore, Sir W. Jones, Sir 
W. Young, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams; J. Wilkes, D. Gairick, R. 


B. Sheridan, R. Tickell, S. Ellis, J. Courtenay, J. S. Hall, Caleb White- 


foord, G. Colman, C. Cumberland, C. Anſtey, W. Hayley, S. Jenyns, 
B. Thornton, Eſq; Doctors B. Franklin, Armitrong; Beattie; Capt. E. 
Thomſon, &c. &c. &c. together with ſeveral Pieces now firſt printed from 
the Authors Manuſcripts, The Whole carefully reviſed, arranged, and 
corrected, in Six Volumes. Price 18s. ſewed. | 


AN ASYLUM FOR FUGITIVE PIECES, in Proſe and Verſe, not 
in any other Collection: with ſeveral Pieces never before publiſhed ; in- 
cluding the Critiques on the Rolliad, reviſed ; the Probationary Odes 


for the Laureatſhip; Lord G=—m's Diary; Lori Me on Eloquence; 


and ſeveral Jeu des Eſprits, written by Perſons of Faſhion ; a great Va. 
riety of curious and entertaining Pieces, many cf which are now firit 
printed from: Manuſcripts of the ſeveral Authors, particularly ſome Po- 
ems by the late Lord Holland, N preſent. Lord Belg:ave, Warren 
Haltings, Eſq; Colonel Erſkine; Dr. Coome, Meſſre. Jerningham and 


Wharton, &c. &c. &c. in two Volumes. Price 75. 6d. ſened. 


The above Zight Volumes, being all uniformly printed, may be had, 
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